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PREFACE. 



It is 4 reconstraction of the Manual of the HisUny of New 
TttiamefU Times which here appears tinder another titie. 
I believe that this new title expresses more plainly and 
correctly than the old title the actual contents of the book. 
For in fact, whether in its former or present state, it does 
not profess to be more than a History of the Jewisk People 
in the Time of Jesus Christy to the exclusion of the state 
of the heathen world. I could not decide on admitting the 
latter, because the selection to be made must have been an 
arbitrary one. 

The external framework of the book has undergone but 
little alteration in this new revision. Most of the paragraphs 
remain the same. The only additions are the section on 
the Priesthood and the Temple worship (§ 24), and the two 
paragraphs on the Palestine- Jewish and the Graeco-Jewish 
literature (§82 and 33), which replace the former section 
on the Apocalypse. Thus the number of paragraphs is only 
increased by two. Within this former framework, however, 
the book has certainly become almost a new one. Benewed 
consultation of authorities and continued occupation with the 
subject furnished so much fresh material, that a considerable 
increase of extent was unavoidable. The matter of this 
Second Division is threefold that of the first edition, although 



Z FBKFACK. 

I have earnestly striyen not to expand the form beyond 
the limits then observed. It is only in verbal citations from 
documentary authorities that I have allowed myself somewhat 
more liberty than in the former edition. 

An apology is needed on my part for issuing the second 
half of the book before the first This inversion of the natural 
order was not at first contemplated I merely began opera- 
tions on this second half because there was more to be done 
here than in the first my purpose being to print both parts 
in one volume as before. The work, however, so grew under 
my hands as to render a division necessary. At the same 
time, the completion of the whole was consequently so 
delayed, that it seemed desirable to publish what was ready 
at once. This was the more possible because this half also 
forms a comparatively independent whola While thus 
issuing this Second Division firsts I can at the same time 
express the hope, that the First Division, which will not 
expand in the same proportion, may, with the needful index, 
follow it within the space of one year. 

E. SCHU&£R. 
G1E88BN, S^. 18S6. 
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S 22. THE STATE OF CULTURE IN GENERAL. 
L lOXTUBS OF POPULATION. LANGUAGK 

THE Jevriih papukUion of Palestine experienced, during the 
Greek and Soman period, as well as in previous centuries, 
great fluctuations both in numbers and extension. From the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period to the rising of the Mac- 
cabees the Jewish element must be regarded as gradually 
receding, the Greek as triumphantly advancing. The rising 
of the Maccabees and its consequences produced however an 
important change, Judaism gaining ground thereby both inten- 
sively and extensively. It was internally consolidated and 
extended its boundaries in nearly every direction : to the west, 
by the Judaizing of the towns of Gazara, Joppa and Jamnia 
(see above, § 7, and below, § 2 3. I.) ; to the south, by the 
compulsory conversion of the Iduraaeans under John Hyrcanus 
(see § 8) ; to the north, by the conversion of the Ituraeans 
under Aristobulus I. (see § 9) ; and in all directions by the 
conquests of Alexander Jannaeus. It is true that the Judaism 
of these Asmonean princes from John Hyrcanus onwards was 
not that of the scribes and Pharisees ; still they represented, 
though in their own fashion, the Jewish religion and nationality, 
as the example of the "Hellenistic Aristobulus" especially 
proves. Then, under Alexandra even the Pharisaic tendency 
again prevailed Under the Bomans and Herodians indeed 
the pursuit of a Graeco-Boman culture was again favoured 
as much as possible. But Pharisaic Judaism was now so 
established, both externally and internally, by the develop- 
ment of the last two centuries, that its state of possession 
could not thus be essentially encroached upon, and not till 

MV. II. vou I. A 



2 § 22. THE STATE OF CtTLTUBE IN OENEBAU 

the convulsions of the wars under Vespasian and Hadrian 
did it again incur great losses. 

For the times of Josephus vre have somewhat more accurate 
information concerning the extension of the Jewish population 
in Palestine in the description he has given of the country in 
his Bell. Jud, iii 3.^ From this we learn — what is else- 
where confirmed — ^that of all the maritime towns, two only, 
viz. Joppa and Jamnia, which were Judaized in the Mac- 
ciJbaean period, contained a chiefly Jewish population. In all 
the other coast towns the (xentile was the prevailing element 
(see also § 23. L). In the interior, on the contrary, the 
countries of Judaea, Galilee and Peraea had an essentially 
Jewish population. To these were added the regions lying 
to the east of the Sea of Gennesareth, viz. -Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, which had a mixed 
Jewifcih and heathen population. 

The threefold division of the Jewish region into Judaea, 
Galilee and Peraea ("1^"^„ ^^, r?.")!*} "*??) is also repeatedly 

' It is eyident, that JotephoB intends to give in the above-mentioned 
panage {Bell Jud, ilL 8. 1-5) a description of the Jewish conntrj, t.€. of 
those districts of Palenttne, which were entirely or chiefly inhabited by 
Jews, For all Gentile districts are excluded from the description and only 
mentioned to define the boundaries of the Jewish regions. He thus firat 
describes Galilee, which is boonded on the west by the region of Ptolemais ; 
on the east by that of Hippo ji, Gadara, etc. (iii. 8. 1) ; then Persea, which 
is bounded on the north by the region of Pella, on the east by that of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, etc. (iii. 8. 6). Hereupon follows a description of 
Samaria (iii. 8. 4), and finslly one of Judaea (iii. 8. 5). The latter extends 
from the Jordan to Joppa (j^ix^tg ^Uvnt), Joppa being thus not reckoned 
as a part of Judaea. The Hellenistic coast towns are all ezdiided from 
the description; and Josephua only says of the Jewish territory that it 
was not deprired of those enjoymente, which come from the sea, because 
it extended to the eoaat lands (iii. 8. 6 : d^jipTtrm U o^ rttw l» $mXm99m 
Ttpv^if 4 * IwZttitij Toi( TrnprnTiioif »«T«trf/»aiw«). To the four provinces 
mentioned, Josephua adds, by way of supplement: (1) the region of 
Jamnia and Joppa as being the only maritime towns of which the popula* 
lation was chiefly Jewish (oomp. § 28. I.); and (2) the proTinoes of 
Gamalitis, Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
because the Jewish element heru formed at least a very considerable 
fraction. It is of special interest to observe, that in this whble description 
Josephua includes Samaria^ thus evidently regarding the tSamarUam also 
96 Jews, though as heterodox Jews. 
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assumed in the Misbna.' The central country and nucleus 
of the whole was Judaea, which was bounded on the north by 
Samaria, on the east by the Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the 
west by the district of the Philistine-Hellenistic cities, on the 
south by Arabia Petraea. In Judaea was the centre of Jewish 
life; it was here that the new community had first reorganized 
itself after the Babylonian captivity, here that the rising of the 
Maccabees originated, and here that the learned and educa- 
tional activity of the scribes and Pharisees had its chief seat. 
In the north, and separated from Judaea by Samaria, was 
Galilee, whose boundaries if ere to the north the district of 
Tyre ; to the west^ that of Ptolemais ; to the east, Jordan and 
the lake of Gennesareth. The population of Galilee also was 
mainly Jewish ; for the inhabitants of this district had not 
joined the Samaritan schism, as might have been expected 
from the former common history of the kingdom of Ephraim. 
On the contrary, the tendency adopted by Judaism in the 
post-exilian period had been — ^we no longer know how or when, 
but certainly during the Persian period — successfully brought 
to bear in this district also, and an enduring religious associa- 
tion thus established between the inhabitants of Judaea and 
Galilee. Peraea, the third of the Jewish lands, lay beyond 
the river Jordan, and was bounded on the north by the 
district of Pella, on the east by the districts of Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, and Heshbon, and on the south by the kingdom 
of Arabia Petraea. In this province also the population was 
an essentially Jewish one.* Still, neither in Galilee nor 
Peraea must we conceive of the Jewish element as pure and 
unmixed. In the shifting course of history Jews and Gentiles 
had here been so often, and in such a variety of ways, thrown 

* Shebiith ix. 2 ; Keihvhoih ziiL 10 ; Baba balhra iii. 2. 

* Gomp. e.g. AntL xx. 1. 1 (the dispute of the Jews with the Phila- 
delphianB concemiDg boundaries); BeiL Jwl iv. 7. 4-6 (the share of the 
Jews of Peraea in the revolt). The Misbna too always assuroea, that 
Peraea ({TVn 'Mg) is a land inhabited by Jews; see Shebiith ix. 2; 

Bikkurim I 10 ; Taanith ilL 6 ; KMuboth xiii. 10 ; Baba bathra iiL 2 ; 
Ednjoth nil 7 ; Mtnachotk viiL 8. 
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together, that the attainment of exclusive predominance by 
the Jewish element must be counted among the impossibilities. 
It was only in Judaea, that this was at least approximately 
arrived at by the energetic agency of the scribes during the 
course of a oentuxy. 

In spite of the common religion and nationality of the three 
provinces, many differences of manners and customs existed 
between their inhabitants, and these imparted a certain 
independence to their inner life, quite apart from the political 
separation repeatedly appearing. The Mishna mentions, e.jr., 
slight differences in respect of the marriage laws between 
Judaea and Galilee,^ varying customs in the intercourse 
between espoused persons,' differences of weights and coinage 
between Judaea and Oalilee.* The three provinces are there- 
fore looked upon as in certain respects " different countries.**' 

The districts east of the Lake of Oennesareth (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis) formed a somewhat 
motley assemblage. The population was a mixed one of Jews 
and Syrians {Bell, Jnd, HL 5 : olKoikn Bi aMfv uvydSe^ ^lovSaioi 
T6 teal Svpoi), But besides the settled population, numerous 
nomadic hosts, from whom the former had much to suffer, 
M'dre wandering about in these border lands of civilisation. 
Very favourable to them were the caves of this district, in 
which they could lay up stores of water and provisions, and 
in case of attack find refuge, together with their flocks and 
herds. Hence it was very difficult to subdue them. The 
powerful hand of Herod however succeeded in inducing among, 
them a certain amount of order.' With the view of keeping 
these turbulent elements permanently in check, he frequently 
settled foreign colonists in Trachonitis ; at first, three thousand 
Idumaeans ;* then a colony of warlike Jews from Babylon, to 

* Keihuboth It. 12. * Jebamaih iv. 10 ; Kethuboth i, 5 
< Terwnoth x. 8 ; Kethuboth t. 9 ; ChuUtn xL 2. 

' E.g, in respect of the fundameDtal principle, that the wife iB not bound 
to accompany her husband to another country (Kethuboth ziii. 10), in 
reapeot of the law of usucaption (Raba bathra iii 2). 

* AntL XV. 10. 1. • Aktt. xvi. 9. 2. 
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whom he granted the privilege of iuimunity from taxatioD.^^ 
His sons and grandson continued this work. Nevertheless 
one of the two Agrippas had to complain in an edict of the 
brutish manner of life {OffptmSr^ tcardaraaisi) of the inhabitants 
and of their abode in the caves. ^^ Herod's exertions for the 
promotion of culture at last introduced the Greek element 
into these countries. In the neighbourhood of Kanatha (see 
§ 23. 1.) are still found the ruins of a temple, which according 
to its Greek inscriptions belongs to the period of Herod the 
Great^ Greek inscriptions of the two Agrippas, especially of 
Agrippa II., are found in larger numbers in the neighbourhood 
of Hauran. '* In the Koman period the Greek element pre* 
dominated, at least externally, in these districts (see hereon 
Nr. iL 1). 

The SamariianH also belonged in a wider sense to the 
Jewish population.^^ For their character is not rightly viewed 

^^ AnU. xvii. 2. 1-S. On the history of this colony, oomp. also Viia^ 11. 

1^ The unfortanately very scanty frsgmentB of this edict are giren in 
Le Baa et Waddington, InseripUans Oreeque$ tt Laiines, vol. iii. n. 2829. 
Thence also in the ZeiUchrift /Hr wiBHrnehoftL Tktol 1873, p. 252. 

'* Gomp. especially the inscriptions in Le Bas and Waddiugton, voL iiL 
n.2364. 

^ \jb Bas and Waddington, vol. iiL n. 2112, 2135, 2211, 2329, 2365, 
2413^ Thence also in the ZeUsdhrift fltr wimnBchafiL TUoL 1878, 
p. 248 sqq. 

i« Kantzsch gires in Heizog*8 Real-Eneycl, 2nd ed. xitL 351-355, the 
most complete catalogue of the oopioos literatore on the Ssmaiitana. 
Gomp. espedaUy : GeUarius, ColUctanea hUtoriae Samontofia«, 1688 (also in 
Ugolini, Thes, t zxii.); Robinson's Palestine, iiL ISO, 131; JaynboU, 
Commentarii in kistoriam gentis Samaritanae, Lugd. Bat. 1846; Winer, 
RWB. iL 869-373; Latterbeck, Die neuteHamentliehen LeMegriffe^ 
i. 255-269 ; Herzfeld, Gesch. des VoUcu Imul, iii. 580 sqq. ; Jost, Geach. 
det Judenthums, 1. 44-89 ; Petermann in Herzog's Real-EncycL, 1st ed. 
ziiL 359-391. Hansrath, Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. L 12-23 ; Schrader in Schenkera 
BibeUexieon, v. 149-154; Appel, Quautionee de rebus Samaritanonm sub 
imperio Romanorum peractis, Getting. 1874 ; Nutt, A Sketch of Samaritan 
History^ Dogma, and Literature, London 1874; Kohn, **Zar Sprache,** 
**Literatar und Dogmatik des Samaritaner ** (articles in the Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, toL r. No. iv. 1876); Kautach in Riehro*s HandioGrter- 
hueh des bibL Altertums, sub voce; Recess, Gesch, der heU. Schri/Un 
AlUn Te^aments, § 881, 382; Hamburgir, Heal-Eneychpddie fUr Bibel und 
Talmud, dir. iL 1883, pp. 1062-1071 ; Kautnch in Heraog*s ReaUEne^^ 
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till it is regarded from the twofold point of sight — (1) of their 
being indeed, according to their natural composition, a mixed 
people arising from the intermingling of the former Israelitish 
population with Gentile elements, especially with the heathen 
colonists introduced by the Assyrians; and (2) of their having 
a religion essentially identical with that of Israel at an earlier 
stage of development Among the colonists, whom the 
Assyrians had planted (2 Kings zviL 24 sqq.) in Samaria from 
the provinces of Babylon, Cuthah, Ava,Hamath and Sepharvaim, 
those from Cuthah (p^, n^, 2 Elings xvii. 24, 80) seem to 
have been particularly numerous. The inhabitants of Samaria 
were hence subsequently called Cuthites by the Jews (XauOaXoi 
in Joseph. AntL ix. 14 3, xL 4. 4, 7. 2, xiiL 9. 1 ; in Babbinic 
literature Q^n^^ '^). We must not, however, confidently assume, 
that the ancient Israelitish population was entirely carried 
away, and the whole country peopled afresh by these heathen 
colonists. It is, on the contrary, certain, that a considerable 
percentage of the ancient population remained, and that the 
new population consisted of a mixture of these with the 
heathen immigrants. The religion of this mingled people was, 
according to the Bible (2 Kings xviL 24-41), at first a mixed 
religion, — a combination of the heathen rites introduced by 
the colonists with the old Israelite worship of Jahveh upon 
the high places. Gradually however the Israelitish religion 
must have obtained a decided preponderance. For, from what 
we know with certainty of the religion of the Samaritans (of 
course leaving malicious reports out of question), it was a pure 
Israelitish monotheism. They acknowledged the unity of God 
and the authority of Moses as the greatest of the prophets; they 

2nd ed. ziiL 340-355. VariooB oontribntions to the Samaritan literature by 
Heidenheim in the deutschen VierUljakruchr^fl fUr tngL-thtoL Fonchung 
und KrUik, 1861 eqq. 
^^ D^n^3 VI the Mishna in the foUowing places : Berackoth viL 1, viii. 8 ; 

Pea ii. 7 ; Demai liL 4, v. 9, tL 1, Tii. 4 ; Terumotk iii. 9 ; Challa iv. 7 ; 
Shekalim L 5 ; Rosh hashana iL 2 ; Kethuboth iii. 1 ; Nedarim iit. 10 
Gittin I 5 ; Kiddushin iv. 8 ; Ohaloth xvii. 3 ; Tohoroth v. 8 ; Nidda if 
1, 2, TU. 3, 4, 5. 
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observed the Jewish rite of circumcision on the eighth daj, the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, and the Jewish annual festivals. 
Nay, they even relinquished the pre-Deuteronomic standpoint 
of the worship of Jahveh upon high places, accepted the whole 
Pentateuch as the law of Israel, and consequently acknow- 
ledged the nnity of the Jewish worship. It is only in the 
circumstance of their transferring this worship not to Jeru- 
salem but to Gerizim that we perceive the after effect of the 
older standpoint Here, according to the somewhat suspicious 
account of Josephus, they built in the time of Alexander the 
Oreat^ a temple of their own ; and even after its destruction 
by John Hyrcanus, Gterizim continued to be th^ir sacred 
mountain and the seat of their worship.^* They did not 
indeed participate in the further development of Pharisaic 
Judaism, but rejected all that went beyond the injunctions of 
the Pentateuch. Nor did they accept any of the sacred writings 
of the Jewish canon except the Pentateuch. But for all this 
the ri^t to call themselves "Israelites" cannot be denied them, 
so far, that is, as religion and not descent is in question. 

The position of Judaism proper with regard to the Samari- 
tans was always a hostile one: the ancient antagonism of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah was here carried on in a 
new form. When the Samaritans desired, in the time of 
Zerubbabel, to co-operate in the building of the temple at 
Jerusalem, they were rejected by the Jews (Ezra iv. 1) ; and 
*' the foolish people who dwell in Sichem " are as much hated 
by the Son of Sirach as the Edomites and Philistines (Ecclus. 
\. 25, 26). The Samaritans on their side requited this dis- 
position with like hostility.^' The legal appointments, never- 

*' Josephas, Antt. zi. 7. 2 ; 8. 2 aqq. The history of Sanballat and his 
flon-in-lAW, with which Josephas oonnecta the building of the temple ou 
Gerizim^ happened aooording to Nehemiah's aoooont in his own days 
(Neh. xiii. 28), about one hundred years before Alexander the Great. 

^* Destruction by John Hyrcanus, AntL xiiL 9. 1. Continuance of Tenera- 
tion for it : John iv. 20 ; Joseph. AntL xviii. 4. 1 ; BelL Jud, iiL 7. 82. 

^' Neh. iv. 1 sqq. ; Luke ix. 52, 53 ; Joseph. AntL xviiL 2. 2, xx. 6. 1 ; 
BeU. Jud. ii. 12. S ; Roth hashana ii. 2. 
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theless, of Kabbinic Judaism with respect to the SamaritaiiSi 
are, from the standpoint of Pharisaism, generally correct and 
juat^* The Samaritans are never absolutely treated as 
*' foreigners," but as a mingled people, whose Israelitish descent 
was not indeed proved, but always to be regarded as possible.'* 
Hence their membership of '* the congregation of Israel " is 
not denied, but only designated as doubtful.* Their obeerv- 
anoe of the law, e.^. with r^ard to tithes and the Levitical 
laws of purification, did not indeed correspond with Pharisaic 
requirements, on which account they were in many respects 
placed on a level with Gentiles.'^ They were never however 
treated as idolaters (oV'sy), but^ on the contrary, decidedly 
distinguished from thenL** Their observance of the Sabbath 
is occasionally mentioned,'' and it is assumed as at least 
possible, that they could say a genuine Israelitish grace at 
meals.'' In fact they stand, so &r as their observance of the 
law is concerned, on the same level as the Sadduoees.* 

The language of the Jewish population of all the districts 

^* A collection of Rabbinical dofinitiona ia given in the treatiae OTlOt 
in the seven amall treatiaea publiahed bj Baphael Kirchheim (aee above, 
§ 8) ; the paaaagea of the liiahna (aee above, nnu li») ; oomp. alao Light- 
foot, Ceniuria Matlkaeo praemisM, c 56 (Opp, ii. SIS) ; Hamborgery aa 
before quoted. 

^* Gompaie, on the one hind^ Shekalim i. 5 (obligatorj aaciificea for the 
temple are to be received onlj from laraelitea, not £rom Gentika nor even 
from Samaritana); on the other, Berachoth yvL 1 (when three laraeUtea 
have eaten together, thej are bound to prepare themaelvea formallj for 
prayer ; thia also hoUla good if one of the three ia a Samaritan) ; Kethuboth 
liL 1 (the claim for a money oompensation on acoonnt of cohabitation with 
an laiaelitiih virgin holda good in reapect of a Samaritan virgin). 

** Kidduehin ir. 8. 

*' Gomp. in general, Demai vii. 4 ; Tohoroth r. 8 ; Nidda iv. 1, 2, vii. 8-5. 

** Berachoth viL 1 ; Demai iii. 4, r. 9, vL 1 ; Terumoth iiL 9. The aaser- 
tion, that the Samaritana worshipped the image of a dove, ia a alander firat 
appearing in the Talmod (Jer. Ahoda sara v. foL 44*; Bab, ChuUin 6*; aee 
Levy, Neuhehr. Wdrterbuch, s.v. p^), and one, of which the Miabna aa yet 
knowa nothing. 

» Nedarim ui. 10. *« Berachoth rm. B. 

** Gomp. Nidda iv. 2 : '* The Sadduceea, when they follow the eoatoma of 
their fathen, are eqnal to the Samaritans.** Epiphanioa aays of Ui« 
Sadduceea, Haer, 14 : rd va^rm It tvm, I«/««^;rr«/; ^vKmrrwti: 
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Iieie mentioned was, since the last centuries before Christ, 
no longer Hebrew, but Aramaic.^ How and when the 
change was effected, cannot now be ascertained. At any 
rate, it was not the exiles, who returned from Babylon, who 
brought the Aramaic thence, for the post-exilian literature of 
the Israelites is also chiefly Hebrew. Nor was the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine the Eastern (Babylonian), but the 
Western Aramaia Hence it must have penetrated gradually 
to Palestine from the north. The period of the transition is 
marked by the canonical books of Ezra and Daniel (the latter 
about 167-165 B.O.), which are written partly in Hebrew, 
partly in Aramaic (Aramaic are Ezra iv. 8-6, 18, vii 12-26 ; 
Dan. iL 4-7, 28). A sajring of Joses ben Joeser, about 
the middle of the second century before Christ, is cited in 
Aramaic in the Mishna,^ also certain sayings of Hillel and 
other authorities.^ That Aramaic was in the time of Christ 
the sole popular language of Palestine, is evident from the 
words mentioned in the New Testament : afifia (Mark xiv. 36), 
oKekJba^X (Acts i. 19), yafifiaOa (John xix. 13), y6\rfo0a 
(Matt. xxviL 33), i<l>^0d (Mark viL 34), Kopfiava^ (Matt 
XX vii. 6), fuipMva^ (Matt vL 24), fiapav add (1 Cor. xvL 22), 
Meaalasi^WXViQ (John i. 41), irdirya (Matt xxvi 17), paxd 
(Matt V. 22), frarava^ (Matt xvi. 23), raKiOk /eovfu (Mark 
V. 41) ; to which may be added names of persons, such as 
KififM^, MdpOa, TafiiOd^ and the numerous names compounded 
with ^a (Barabbas, Bartholomew, Barjesus, Barjonas, Barnabas, 
Barsabas, Bartimseus). The words, too, of Christ upon the 

M Gomp. Zang, Die gottudiemtliehtn Vortrdge derJuden (18S2), p. 7 aq. ; 
Herzfekl, Gesch, d. Volke$ Israel^ iii. 44 sqq., 68 sqq. ; Bohl, Forsckunffen 
iMcA mer, Volkdnbel zur Zeit Jew (1878), pp. 4-28 ; DeiitBoh, Ueber die 
paldsUniscke Volkesprache^ welche Jesu und seine JUnffer geredet haben 
C' Saat auf Hoffnung **), 1874, pp. 195-210 ; Renn, Guch. der heil. 
SekriJUn Neuen Teetamenis^ § 40; the tame, Creech, der keU. Schri/ten 
Alien TeetamenU^ § 416, 417 ; Eautach, Grammar of BibKcal Arama*.^ 
(1881), pp. 4-12. 

<' Edujoth Tiu. 4. 

*s HiUel, Aboth I 18, il 6 ; othen, Aboih v. 22, 23. 

'* The acceotnation in our editions is verj inconsistent Consistent 
aocentuation woald require f»*&, r«A<^«, Tm^im. 
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cross: *£Xik>t iKui Xafiii aafiaxOavei (Mark xv. 34), are 
Aramaic. Hebrew was so little current with the common people, 
that the lessons from the Bible read in public worship had to 
be translated verse by verse into the dialect of the country.*^ 
Notwithstanding however this complete prevalence of 
Aramaic, Hebrew still remained in use as ''the sacred 
language " (J^)^ t^^). It was read aloud in the synagogues of 
Palestine both before and after the Holy Scriptures ; and in 
certain liturgical cases the use of Hebrew was absolutely 
required.'^ Hebrew also continued to be the language of the 
learned, in which even the legal discussions of the scribes 
were carried on. Not until about the third century after 
Christ do we find Aramaic in use for the last-named purpose ; 
and while the Mishna was still in Hebrew (second century), 
the Palestinian Talmud was (fourth century) in Aramaia 
The latter is our most copious source for the knowledge of 
this language of Palestine Some hints concerning dialectic 
differences of pronunciation between Judaea and Galilee are 
given in the Gospels and the Talmud.** 

M MegiUa £▼. 4, 6, 10. Comp. below, § 27. 

*' JtibamoOi zii. 6 ; Sota viL 2-4, viiL 1, iz. 1 ; MtgiUa L S. See enpeciallj 
Snta TU. 2 : ** The following portions are delivered in the Mcred language 
alone: the section of Scripture at the offering of the ftnt-fmitB, the 
formula at the Ghaliza, the blessingB and curses, the blessing of the priest, 
the form of blessing of the high priest, the portion read by the king (at 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year), the formula at the killing 
of a calf (on account of one foimd dead), and the speech of one anointed 
for war when addressing the army." On the other hand, e»g. the Shma, 
the Shmone-Esre (see on this, § 27, Appendix), grace at meals, etc., might 
be said in any language {Sota viL 1). All Uiis applies to oral d^irery. 
Id writing, the use of Hebrew was required for the text of the TeJUUn 
and MeMUMoth ; for all besides, even for the Scriptures, any langusge was 
allowed, according, however, to Rabban Gamaliel, only Greek beside 
Hebrew for the latter {MegiUa i. 8). The formula for the writing of 
divorcement was usaally, according to R Juda, Aramaic {Gittin ix. 8), but 
might also be Greek (Gittin ix. 8). 

*' Matt. xxvi. 20, 73, and its interpreters — Buxtorf, Lex, <.o. ^^j, coL 434 
sqq. ; Lightfoot, Centuria chorograpk, Matthaeo praemissay c. 87 {Opp, iL 
232 8q.) ; Morinus, Exercitatione* HhUcae (1699), iL 18. 2, p. 614 sqq. ; 
A.ug. Pfdffer, Decas §eltcta exereitatumum eaerarum^ pp. 206-216 (in the 
Appendix to his Dubia vexata tcripi, Mcrae, Leipdc and Frankfort 1686); 
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n. DIFt-USION OF HELLENIC CULTUUE. 

1. HeUtnism in the Nbn-Jewisli Regions. 

The Jewish region just described was, in ancient times as 
well as in the Graeco-Boman period, surrounded on all sides 
by heathen districts. Only at Jamnia and Joppa had the 
Jewish element advanced as far as the sea. Elsewhere, even 
to the west, it was not the sea, but the Gentile region of the 
Philistine and Phenician cities, that formed the boundary of 
the Jewish. These heathen lands were far more deeply pene- 
trated by Hellenism, than the countiy of the Jews. No 
reaction like the rising of the Maccabees had here put a stop to 
it, besides which heathen polytheism was adapted in quite a 
different manner from Judaism for blending with Hellenism. 
WhUe therefore the further advance of Hellenism was obstructed 
by religious barriers in the interior of Palestine, it had attained 
here, as in all other districts since its triumphant entry under 
Alexander the Great, its natiiral preponderance over Oriental 
culture. Hence, long before the commencement of the Soman 
period, the educated world, especially in the great cities in the 
west and east of Palestine, was, we may well say, completely 
Hellenized. It is only with the lower strata of the popula- 
tions and the dwellers in rural districts, that this must not be 
equally assumed. Besides however the border lands, the 
Jewish districts in the interior of Palestine were occupied by 
Hellenism, especially Scjrthopolis (see § 23. I. Nr. 19) and 
the town of Samaria, where Macedonian colonists had already 
been planted by Alexander the Great (§ 23. I. Nr. 24), while 
the national Samaritans had their central point at Sichem. 

The victorious penetration of Hellenistic culture is most 
plainly and comprehensively shown by the religious worslvip. 
The native religions, especially in the Philistine and Phenician 
cities, did indeed in many respects maintain themselves in 

Wetstein, Nov. Te$L on Matt xxtL 73 ; Kenbauer, Giographie du Talmnd, 
p. 184 aq. Further, older Uteratore in Wolf, Curat phiL in Nov. Test, oti 
Matt xxTL 73. 
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their essential character; but still in such wise, that they 
were transformed by and blended with Greek elements. But 
besides these the purely Qreek worship also gained an entrance, 
and in many places entirely supplanted the former. Unfor- 
tunately our sources of information do not furnish us the 
means of separating the Greek period proper from the Boman» 
the best are afforded by coins, and these for the most part 
belong to the Roman. On the whole however the picture, 
which we obtain, holds good for the pre-Boman period ako, 
nor are we entirely without direct notices of this age. 

On the coins of Saphia of the times of the empire are seen 
especially ApoUo and Artemis according to the purely Gi'eek 
conception ; ^ upon those of Anthedon, on the contrary, the 
tutelary goddess of the city is conceived of as Astarte?^ 

Of the worship at Gaza in the times of the Boman Empire 
complete information is given in the life of Porphyry, Bishop 
of Gaza, by Marcus Diaconus. According to this, there were 
in Gaza in the time of Porphyry (the end of the fourth 
century after Christ) eight inifioaioi, vaoi, viz. of Helios, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Persephone (Kore), Hecate, Hereon, a 
temple of Tyche, and one of Marnas.** From this it appears 
that the purely Greek worship was the prevailing one, and 
this is con6rmed in general by the coins, upon which other 
than Grecian deities also appear.* A temple of Apollo in 

^ Mionnet, Description de midaUU$ antiques^ t. 551 aq. ; Supplement^ Tiii. 
876 sq. De Sanlcj, NunumadqHe de la Terre SainU (1874), pp. 287-240, 
pL xii n. 7-9. Stark, Gaza, p. 584. 

*« Mionnet, r. 522 sqq. ; Stqtpl yuL 864. De Saalcy, ppu 234-286, pi. 
rii. n. 2-4. Stark, p. 594. 

*^ Marci Diaconi VUa Porphyrii epi$copi Gaxemis, ed. Hanpt (Eaaays of 
the Berlin Academ j, formerly known onlj in the Latin tranalation), o. 64 : 
{ff«» )f If Tfi iro'Xfi y«oi f/^X«» Znfioctoi 6kt0, rtv ri 'HXiev kmI r^e 

7ity6fAt909 'Hpf99 juti ro r^s Tv^me r^ viX§ms, • fMsXovjr Tvxtuw, *ml ro 
Mm^miov, iXtyw ttwan rou Kptrrmytpovf ^t6(^ o hofit^ov i[ptu hZo^mpOM 
irarruw rip hptut r«» Atmrrttxt^u. llie Marneion 18 ako mentioned in many 
other paaaages of this woik. 

*• Eckhel, Doctr. Nvm, iiL 448 aqq. Mionnet, r. 588-549 ; StgiipL viii« 
871-875. De Saalcy, pp. 209-233, iiL xi. Stork, Gaza, pp. 588-589. 
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Gaza is already mentioned at the time of the destruction of the 
city by Alexander Jannaeus (AfUL xiii. 13. 3). In the Boman 
period only the chief deity of the city, Mamas, was, as his 
name (id = Lord) implies, originally a Shemitic deity, who was 
however more or less disguised in a Greek garment'' 

A mixture of native and Greek worship is also found at 
Ascalon. A chief worship here was that of ^Ai^poBirti 
ovpaviff^ ie. of Astarte as Queen of Heaven. She is mentioned 
even by Herodotus as the deity of Ascalon, and is still 
represented on coins of the imperial epoch chiefly as the 
tutelary goddess of the town.** With her is connected, 
nay probably at first identical, the Aiargaiu or Dereeto^ 
which was worshipped at Ascalon under a peculiar form 
(that of a woman with a fish's tail). Her Semitic name 
(nnsnmr, compounded of nnp - Astarte, and. nnp) already 
points out that she is " meitiy the Syrian form of Astarte 
blended with another deity" (Baudissin). From this fish- 
form it is evident, that ''the fertilizing power of water" 
was especially honoured in her.** Asclepius Xeoirrot^o9 

*' Comp. OD Mamas beaadea the paaaagea in Mareoa Diaoonoa, Steph. Byi. 
•.9. TA^m' Iwhw hmI to toS K^vr«i/otf AiK ^^ rnvrtiif duu, Sw mmI mmf 
kfU^ bUkk^p M«^»il», kpfiunwwifit909 K^«r«yf»t. Ecklie^ Doctr, Num. vL 
450 aq. Starts, Croxa, pp. 676-680. The oldeat ezpreaa teatimony to the 
rnlt of Ifamaa an ooina of HadrlaD with the aaperaeription M«^»«; aee 
Xionnet, v. 689. De Saal^, pp. 816-318, pL zi n. 4. Hia eolt ia alao 
niei with bejond Gaaa. Comp the inaeriptton of Kanata in Le Baa and 
Waddington, Ifueriptunu^ voL liL n. 8412s (Wetatein, n. 188) : Ait M«^»f 
rf Mif/(p. With the worahip of Ifamaa as Zt&t Kpnrmytpis ia alao con- 
nected the later Greek legend^ that Gaaa waa alao called MiV f «, after Minos 
(Steph. Byz.- «.p. Tt^m and #.v. M/»f»«). Comp. Btuk, Gaza, p. 680 aq* 

M H^t>dotas, L 106. The ooina in Mionnet, t. 628-^688; S^qipL TiiL 
866-870. De Saolcy, pp. 178-208, pL iz. and z., and comp. Stark, 
pp. 268 aq., 690 aq. The identity of the Grecian Aphrodite with Aalarte 
ia noiTeraally acknowledged. Perhaps eren the namea are identical; 
Aphtoreth and thence Aphroteth might, as Hommel conjectorea, hare 
ariaen from Aahtoxeth (Fleckeiaen*a Jakrbaeker fitr ciau. PhUohgie, 1882, 
p. 176). 

•• Od the worahip of Deroeto in Aacakm, aee eapecially Strabo, zri. 
p. 786 ; Plintua, Hist Nat. t. 28. 81 ; Laeian, De Synia <fea, c 14 ; Ovid, 
Meiam, ir. 44-46. The Semitic name upon a Palmyiian inaoription 
aud aume coioa (aee Baudiaain, and on the coina Tcry fully Six in the 
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of Ascalon, to whom the Neo-Platonist Proclus composed a 
h]aiin, is, as well as these two, to be regarded as an originally 
Oriental deity.^ The genuinely Greek deities Zeus, Poseidon, 
Apollo, Helios, Athene, etc., appear also on the coins of 
Ascalon.^ A temple of ApoUo in Ascalon is mentioned in 
pre-Herodian times, the grandfather of Herod having been, it 
is said, Hierodule thera^ 

In Azoiwi, the ancient Ashdod, there was in the pre- 
Maccabaean period a temple of the Philistine Dagon, who was 
formerly also worshipped at Gaza and Ascaloa^ At the 
conquest of Ashdod by Jonathan Maocabaeus, this temple 
was destroyed, and the heathen worship in general extirpated 
(1 Maca X. 84, xL 4). Of its re-establishment at the restora- 
tion by Gabinius no particniars are knowiL In any case 
Acotus also had in this later period a considerable number of 
Jewish inhabitants (see § 23. 1. Nr. 5). 

In the neighbouring towns of Jamnia and Joppa the 
Jewish element attained the preponderance after the Macca- 
bsan age. Joppa is nevertheless of importance to Hellenism, 

NumUmaHe droiiiefe, 1878, p. 108 aqq.)- With the worship of Deroelo 
was connected the rdi^oos hononr paid to the dove in Aacalon, on which 
compw Phik), ed. Hang. iL 646 (from Philo*a work, de prooUUhUa^ in 
Euaebini, Praqf. evang, tiiL 1^ 16, ed. Gaiaford ; from the Armenian in 
Anchor, PhiUmis Judaei mrmomu trt»^ et&, p. 116). On the literature, the 
article of Baadiasin m Heraog*8 Real-EncyeLy 2nd ed. L 786-740, is worthj 
of special mention. To the list here given of the literature mnat be added 
the artlde on "Derceto the Goddess of Ascalon,*" in the •/ouniaio/'Sacrcr/ 
Literaiwn and BibUeal Record^ new series, toL TiL 1865, pp. 1-20. £d. 
Meyer, ZaUchr. dtr DMG, 1877, p. 780 sqq. Six, J/omuitef d'HiarapoUM 
en S^ (NumiMmatic CAitmie/ie, toL zviiL 1878, pp. 103-181, and pL tL). 
Bayet, Dedicace h la dtuat AUrgatit (BtdUiin de correspondamee heUS^ique^ 
yoL iiL 1879, pp. 406-408). The inscription found in Astypalia and 
giTen here runs thus: Aptnxi^g tuu Bvw^o^ Armfymrtnt «M#saMi9. 
Atargatia occurs only three times besides in Oreek inscripdona Corp, 
ifi$er. Graee, n. 7046. Le Bas et Waddington, ImcriptioiUt t iii. n. 1890, 
2588. 

«* Stark, Gaza, pp. 591-598. 

^' See the coins in Mionnet and De Saulcy, as abore. Stark, p. 589. 

«* Euseb. HiiL ecc2. L 6. 2 ; 7. 11. 

** See on this temple, Bandissin in Henog*s Real-EncffcL^ 2nd ed. 
iii. 460-463, anH the literature there cited. 
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as the scene of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda ; it was 
here on the rock of Joppa, that Andromeda was exposed to 
the monster and delivered by Perseus.^ The myth retained 
its vitality even during the period of Jewish preponderance. 
In the year 58 B.C., at the splendid games given by M. 
Scaurus as aedile» the skeleton of the sea-monster brought 
to Bome from Joppa by Scaurus was exhibited.^ The per- 
manenoB of the myth in this locality is testified by Stralio, 
Mela, Pliny, Josephus, Pausanias, nay even by Jerome.^* 
The Hellenistic legend, according to which Joppa is said to 
lukve been founded by Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, 
also points to it^ Pliny even speaks of a worship of the 
Ceto there,^ and Mela of altars with the name of Cepheus 
and his brother Phineus as existing at Joppa.^^ After Joppa 
was destroyed as a Jewish town in the war of Vespasian, the 
heathen worship regained the ascendancy there.^ 

In Cbeaarea, which was first raised to a considerable city 
by Herod the Great, we meet first of all with that worship 
of Augustus and of Borne, which characterized the Boman 

** The earliest mention of Joppa as the place of this oceorrenoe Is fonnd 
in Seylaz (foor oentories B.a). See Mailer, Geogr, gr. minores^ L 79; 
comp in general, Stark, p. 256 aqq., 698 aq. 

^ Plinios, Hi$L Nat, ix. 6. 11 : Belnae, eni dioebatar expoaita fniaaa 
Andromeda, oasa Bomn adportata ex oppido Jadaeae Jope oatendit inter 
reliqua miraoola in aedilitate ana If. Scaurna longitadine pedam xL, 
altitodine coatamm Indiooa elephantoe ezoedente^ apinae craaaitndine 
aesqaipedali. On Scaurna, oomp the review of the Roman Prooonaola 
of Syria in voL L On the time of hia aediieahip, Panl/a EncycL L 1, 
2nd ed. p. 872. 

«• Strabo, xvi. p. 769 ; Mela, 11 ; Plinios, v. 18. 69 ; Joeepb. BeO. JutL 
iiL 9. 8 ; Panaaniaa, iv. 85. 6 ; Hieionymna, CcmmenL ad Jon, L 8 {0pp. 
ed. Vallani, vi. 894). Moat make mention, that tiacea of Androineda'a 
ehaina were aeen on the rock at Joppa. 

^ Staph. Byz. t.v. ' lo'mi. 

^' PUnina, v. 18. 69 : Colitnr illio fabuloaa Geto. The name Ceto ia indeed 
only a Latinizing of »9r«f (aea-monster) ; comp. Stark, p. 257. 

^'* Mela, L 11 : ubi Gephea regnaaae eo aigno accolae adfirmani, quod 
titolom ejua fratriaque Phinel yeterea qnaedam aiae com religione plnrima 
retinent. 

** Comp. in general the ooina in Mionnet, ▼. 499 ; De Saolcj, p. 176 aq. 
pi. iz. n. 8, 4. 
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period. Provinces, towns and princes then vied with each 
other in the practice of this cult, which was indeed prudently 
declined by Augustus in Rome, but looked upon with i^proval 
and promoted in the provinces.*' It was self-evident that 
Herod also could not remain behind in this matter. If a 
general remark of Josephus is to be taken literally, ho 
'* founded Caesarea (Kaiaapela^ ie. temples of Cosar) in 
many towns.'"* Such are specially mentioned in Samaria, 
Panias (see below) and in Caesarea. The magnifioent temple 
here lay upon a hiU opposite the entrance of the harbour. 
Within it stood two large statues, one of Augustus after the 
model of the Olympic Zeus, and one of Bome after that of 
Hera of Argos, for Augustus only permitted his worship in 
combination with that of Boma*^ With respect to the other 
worships of Caesarea, the coins show a motley variety. In 
saying this we must certainly take into consideration, that 

^ Tacit. AnnaL L 10, Angiutos is reproached nihil deomm honoribus 
relictam, cnm ae tempUs et effigie naminam per flamtnes et saoerdotoe coli 
vellet Sueton. Aug. 59 : provinciarttin plarmeqae aaper (empla et aroi ladoa 
quoqae quinquenDales paene oppidatim conatitueraQt. Only in Rome did 
Augnaftoa decline this wonhtp (Soeton. Aug, 62 : in iirbe qnideoi perttna- 
eiasime absliniiit hoc honore) : a temple was first erected for it there bj 
riberius (Tacit. AnnaL vL 45 ; Soeton. Calig. 21). Among the temples to 
AognatoB, which have been preserred, the moat celebiated ia that at 
AncjOLf on which comp. Perrot, ExpUmitum arMohgiqmt dt la Galaim U 
de la BUkgnie, etc. (1872), pp. 295-812, planche 18-81. Compare in 
general on the wordiip of the emperor, PreUer, JBffMucfte Mythologies 
p. 770 aqq. ; Boissier, La religion romaine d'Auguaie aux Anionint (2nd ed. 
1878), L pp. 109-186 ; Kuhn, Die MdL und bOrgerL Ver/assung dee rOm, 
Reieki^ L 112 ; Marqnardt, RBmitehe Siaatsverwaliung^ toL iiL (1878) p. 
Ii4 aqq., and toL i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 508 sqq. ; Le Bas et Waddington, 
JmcripL ToL iii Dlnstntions to n. 885; PeiTOt as above, p. 295; 
liarqoardt, De provinciarum Romanarum coneUiii et 9aeerdoUlnu {Ephemerie 
epigraphica), L 1872, pp. 200-214 ; Desjardins, Le cuke dee Divi ei le cuUe 
de Rome et d'Auguete (^Revue de philologies de literature et <fAutotre 
anaaiJtef), nonv. serie, iiL 1879, pp. 88-^. I am only acqnainted with the 
latter from Buraian s philolog. Jahrether. zix. 620-622. 

M Bdl. Jud. i. 2L 4 ; oomp. Antt, xt. 9. 5. 

41 Saeton. Aug, 52 : templa ... in nulla tamen proYinda nisi oommnni 
aoo Uomaeqne nomine recepit On the temple at CaMarea, Joseph. BeiL Jud^ 
L 21. 7 ; AntL xr. 9. 6. Philo also mentiona the ItfimmUt, aee LtgaL ad 
Cajum, § 88 fin,^ ed. Mang. il 590, Jin. The remains of a temple hare also 
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these beloDg for the most part to the second and third 
centuries, which is of importance in the case of Caesarea, 
because after the time of Vespasian the Roman element, in 
opposition to the Greek, received a considerable reinforcement 
in the Boroan colony introduced into Caesarea by that 
emperor. Hence it is to be ascribed to the influence of the 
Roman element, that the Egyptian Serapis, who was, as is 
well known, highly honoured in Rome, occurs so very fre- 
quently. In general, however, we may transpose to an earlier 
period also the deities mentioned on the coins. We here 
find again Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Herakles, Dionysos, Athene, 
Nike, and of female deities chiefly Astarte, according to the 
view of her prevailing in Palestine.^' 

The coins of Dam, which are assignable to a period subse- 
quent to Caligula, have most frequently the image of Zeus 
with the laurel" In a narrative of Apion, which is indeed 
a silly fiction, Apollo is designated the dem Dorensium.^ His 
worship, which was common in all these towns (comp. Raphia, 
Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea), is to be traced to Seleucid influence. 
For ApoUo was the ancestral God of the Seleucids, as 
Dionysos was that of the Ptolemies." 

The ancient Ptolemais (Akko) was in the age of the 
Seleucids and Ptolemies one of the most flourishing of 
heathen cities (see § 23. L Nr. 11). Hence we may here 
assume, even without more special information, an early 

been disoovered in Caesarea by the recent researches of Englishmen (The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Gender and Kitchener, iL IS aqq., 
with plan of the town, p. 15). It must, however, remain uncertain whether 
they are those of the temple of Augustus. 

'* Mionnet, ▼. 486-497 ; SuppL viii. 334-34S. Serapis very often. Zens, 
n. 53 ; SuppL n. 43. Poseidon, n. 88. Apollo, n. 6, 12, 13 ; SuppL n. 
7, 12, 15. Herakles, n. 16. Dionysos, n. 37, 54, 56. Athene, SuppL 
n. 37. Nike, n. 4 ; SuppL n. 6, 8, 20. Astarte, n. 1, 2, 7, 18, 24, 51 ; 
SuppL n. 9, 10, 11, 45. Still more in De Saulcy, pp. 112-141, 
pi. viL 

«< Mionnet, y. 359-362 ; SuppL viii. 258-260. De Saulcy, pp. 142-148^ 
pi. Ti. n. 6-12. Comp. also Eckhel, iii. 362 sq. 

** Joseph, contra Apion. ii. 9. 

^ Stark, Gaza, p. 568 sqq. 

:)IV. II. VOL, L IJ 
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penetration of the Greek worship. Upon the autonomic coins 
of the town, belonging probably to the last decades before 
Christ (soon after Caesar), is found almost universally the 
image of Zeus.^ In the time of Claudius, Ptolemais became 
a Boman colony. Upon the very numerous subsequent coins 
is found chiefly Tyche (Fortuna) ; likewise Artemis, Pluto 
and Persephone, Perseus with Medusa, the Egyptian Serapis 
and the Phrygian Cybele.^^ The Mishna gives an account of 
a meeting of the famous scribe Gamaliel IL with a heathen 
philosopher in the bath of Aphrodite.** 

Beside the towns on the coast, it was chiefly the districts 
in the east of Palestine which were the earliest and the most 
completely Hellenized. It is probable that Alexander the 
Great and the Diadochoi here founded a number of Greek 
towns, or Hellenized towns already existing. Hence arose in 
early times a series of centres of Greek culture in these parts. 
Their proeperity was interrupted for only a short time by 
the chaotic work of destruction of Alexander Jannaeus. For 
Pompey already made an independent development again 
possible to them by separating them from the Jewish realm 
and combining them probably under the name of Deeapdis 
into a certain sort of unity. 

Damasciu is reckoned by Pliny and Ptolemy as the chief 
among these cities of Decapolis. It was an important 
arsenal even in the time of Alexander the Great. Its 
Hellenistic character at that period is testified to by coins 
of Alexander, which were minted there (see § 23. I. Nr. 12). 
From that time onward it became increasingly a Hellenistic 
city. At the partition of the great empire of the Seleucids 
into several portions towards the end of the second century 
before Christ, it even became for a while the capital of one of 

^ De Sanlcy, pp. 154-156. 

•'Mionnet, v. 478-481; SuppL viiL 824-331. Tyche (Fortana) 
freqaenUy. Artemis, n. 29, 89. 1^1 uto and Feraephone, n. 37. Perseus, 
SuppL n. 19, 20. Serapis, n. 16, 24, 28. Cybele, n. 42. Still more in 
De Saulcy, pp. 157-169, pL viil. 

^ Aboda sara iii. 4. 
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these smaller kingdoms. As was consequently to be expected, 
the autonomic and mostly dated coins of Damascus reachin;; 
to the commencement of the Boman Empire, present us with 
the purely Greek deities: Artemis, Athene, Nike, Tyche, 
Helios, Dionysos.* Upon imperial coins proper the emblems 
and images of stated divinities are, comparatively speaking, 
but seldom found. Silenus, the honoured companion of 
Dionysus and with him Dionysos himself here occur the most 
frequently; especially in the third centuiy after Christ*^ The 
Hellenistic legend, which connects him with the foundation of 
Damascus, also points to the worship of this god.^^ Perhaps 
his worship both here and in other cities of Eastern Palestine 
is to be traced to Arabian influence. For the principal deity 
of the Arabians was conceived of by the Oreeks as Dionysoa^ 
Upon the Greek inscriptions, which have been preserved in 
Damascus and its neighbourhood, Zeus is more frequently 
mentioned.^ 

In many of the towns of Decapolis, especially in Eauatha, 
Gerasa, and Philadelphia, the existing magnificent ruins 
of temples of the Boman period still bear witness to the 
former splendour of the Hellenistic worship in these 
towns. *^ Of the special worships of the several towns, we 
have for the most part but deficient information. In 
Scythopolis, Dionysos must have been specially honoured. 

*^ De Saolcy, pp. 80-83. Artemia, n. 2, 8, 7, 8, 10, 14, 21. Athene, 
IL 2, 8, 14, 15. Nike, n. 11, 12, 22, 28. T^che, n. 17, la Uelioe, d. S, 
21. DionjsoB, n. 24, 25. Most also in If ionnet^ ▼. 288 sq. ; SuppL viii. 
193 Bqq. 

<o Mionnet, ▼. 28&-297 ; SuppL viii. 193-206. Silenus, n. 61, 62, 68, 
69, 72, 77, 85; Suppk n. 84, 85, 4& Dionysos, n. 80, 8a The most 
also in De Saolcy, pp. 85-56. 

*^ Stephanas Bys. a,v. A«^«e^«oc* 

** Herodot iii. 8. Arrian, vii. 20. Strabo, zvi. p. 741. Origenes, contra 
Cel*. V. 87. Hesych. Lex. 8,v. Aovampnf, Krehl, U^fer die Religion der 
vorUdamischen Araber, 1863, pp. 29 sqq., 48 sqq. 

*< Le Baa et Waddington, In$criptiinu, vol. iii. n. 1879, 2549, 2550. 
Zi^ Kf^«v9/of (at Deir Kannn on the Nahr Barada). Corp. Iiiscr. Giviec 
4520=Waddington, n. 2S57* 

^ See the geographical literature mentioned in § 23. I. 
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For the town was also called Kysa,^ and this is the mytho* 
logical name of the place, in which Dionysos was brought up 
by the nymphs.^ The name Scythopolis was also referred 
mythologically to Dionysos (see § 23. I. Nr. 19). On the 
coins of Oadara Zeus is most frequently met with, also 
Herakles, Astarte and other individual deities.^ Artemis is 
depicted on the coins of Oerasa as the Ti^ Fepdamv.^ In 
Philadelphia Herakles appears to have been the principal 
divinity, Tv^rf ^iXaScX^&oy, other individual gods also occur- 
ring.^ The coins of the other cities of Decapolis are not 
numerous, and offer but insufficient material 

Apart from the coast towns and the cities of Decapolis, there 
are only two other cities in which especially Hellenism gained 
an early footing, viz. Samaria and Fanias. Alexander the Qreat 
is said to have settled colonists in SamaricL In any case it 
was an important Hellenistic military post in the times of the 
Diadochoi (see § 33. L Nr. 24). The town was indeed razed 
to the ground by John Hyrcanus, but the Hellenist rites 
must certainly have been re-established at its restoration by 
Clabinius, and have attained still greater ascendancy at the 

^ Plinias, Hint, Nat. y, 18. 74 : Scythopolim antea Nyaam. Steph. Byz. 
$.0. 2«v#ovoXic, n«tX«/0T/irii^ Trilktty 4 Nw9«k(1. NiWtf) Ko/X^; Ivpimf. On 
ooins chiefly Nm[«/«» ?] 2»vlo[«>oX«ri»ir]. 

^ A whole number of towns claimed to be the true Nyaa. See Steph. 
Byz. »,v. (Kp9m WXfif roxx*/), Pauly's Encyci. v. 794 sq. Pape-Benaeier, 
W&rterbtick der gritcK. Eigennamen^ «.v. 

•^ Mionnet^ v. 323^328 ; SuppL viii. 2S7-83a De Sauky, pp. 294-303, 
pi. XV. 

** Miouiet) V. 329 ; SuppL viii. 230 sq. De Saulcy, p. 384 aq., pL xziL 
n. 1-2. 

^ Miomiet^ ▼. 380-333. S^ppl viiL 232-336. De Saolcy, pp. 388-392, 
pi. TTJL n. 3-9. The bust of the young Herakles is found with the super- 
icription HpaxXns upon a coin of Marcus Aurelius and L. Yeros (see the 
representation of it in De Saulcy, pL xxiL n. 7). Upon two othera (one 
of Marcos Aurelius, the other of Gommodos) is depicted a vehicle drawn 
by four horses, with the superscription HpmKktfp (Mionnet, n. 77, 80 ; De 
Saulcy, pp. 390, 391). According to the ingenious supposition of Eckhel 
{Doctr, Num. iii. 361X we are to undentand by the latter a small statue 
or 9aeellum which was on festivals carried in procession. The Ti^ii 
^/X«»)fX^J<»y upon the coins of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, see Ds 
Saulcy, p. 389. 
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enlargement of the town by Herod the Great, who also here 
erected a magnificent temple to Augustus.^^ On the other 
worships some further information is furnished by coins 
attributable to times subsequent to Nero.^^ In Pantos, the 
subsequent Caesarea Philippi, the Greek Pan must have been 
worshipped since the commencement of Hellenic times in the 
grotto there ; for the locality is in the days of Antiochus the 
Great already mentioned by the name of to Ildveiov (see § 
23. I. Nr. 29). The continuance of his worship in later 
times is also abundantly testified by coins and inscriptions.^' 
Herod the Great built here as well as in Caesarea Stratonis 
and Samaria a temple of Augustus.^' Of other deities Zeus 
IS most frequently found upon the coins, some appear singly ; 
the image of Pan is, however, by far the most prevalent ^^ 

Subsequently to the second century after Christ, Hellenic 
worship may be proved to have existed in other towns of 
Palestine also, as Sepphoris, Tiberias, etc. It may however 
be assumed with tolerable certainty, that it found no favour 
in them before the Vespasian war. For till then the cities in 
question were chiefly inhabited by Jews, who would hardly have 
tolerated the public exercise of heathen worship in their midst ^^ 

The case was different with the half-heathen districts of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, east of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. Here too the Hellenistic worships probably 

** BelL Jud, i. 21. 2 ; comp. Antt zv. a 5. 

n Mionnet, v. 518-516 ; Suppl. viiL 856-859. De Saulcy, pp. 275-881, 
pi. xiv. n. 4-7. 

'> The coins in Mionnet, v. 811-815, n. 10, 18, 16, 20, 28 ; SuppL viti. 
217-220, n. 6, 7, 8, 10. Others in De Saulcy, pp. 818-824, pL zviii. ; 
oomp. especially the representations of Pan with the flate in De Saulcy, 
pL zvuL n. 8, 9, 10. The inscriptions in Le Bas et Waddington, Inter, 
vol. iiL n. 1891, 1892, 1898 (^Corp. Inxcr, Grate, u. 4538, 4587, 
Addenda, p. 1179). 

^« Antt, XV. 10. 8 ; BeU, Jud. L 21. 8. 

'^ See Mionnet and De Sanlcy's above-named work. 

^* That there were no heathen temples in Tiberiits may be indirectly 
infem>d also from Joseph. Ftto, 12. For only the destruction of Herod's 
palace adorned with images of animals is mentioned, not that of heathen 
temples. 
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first penetrated to a wider extent subsequently to the second 
century after Christ But the work of Hellenization began 
with the appearance of Herod and his sons, who gained for 
culture these hitherto half-barbarous places (see above, p. 4). 
The worship of Hellenic deities was afterwards admitted. The 
inscriptions, of which a special abundance has been preserved 
in these regions, testify to its prevalence from the second to 
the fourth centuries. The same observation must however here 
be made as with respect to the Philistine towns, viz. that the 
native Arabian deities were still maintained beside the Greek 
gods. 

Among these Dusarea, compared by the Greeks to Dionysos, 
takes the first place. His worship in Boman times is testified 
chiefly by the games dedicated to him, the "Atcria Aovadpia 
in Adrtia and BostraJ^ Several other Arabian gods, the 
names of some of whom are all that is known to us, are also 
mentioned upon the inscriptions.^ The Greek deities have, 
however, the preponderance during this period. Among them 
by far the most frequently occurring is Zeus,^ and next to 
him Dionysos^ Kronos, Herakles.^ Of female deities the 

'* Aov#«/ii( in Le Baa et Waddington, /nicr. vol iil m 2023, 2812. 
The Nom. propr. Aw9apto<, n. 1916. HTiW^ in de Vogii^ Syrie Centrales 
Jnscriptiom i^itiqueM, pp. 113, 120. The 'A»t/« Aovaifiitt in Mioonet, y. 
577-585, n. 5, 6, 18, 32, 33, 84, 86, 37. The same also in De Saulcy, 
pp. 375, 865, 869 aq. Com p. Tertullian, Apolog, 24: Uniciiiqae etiam 
provinciae et civitati anna deoa eat, at Syriae Aatartes, ut Arabiae Duaarea. 
Hesfch. Lex, jlv.: Aawipv* rw Asiyvaw N«^»r«iM. Krehl, Ueber die 
Religion der vorislamischen Araber (1863), p. 48 sq. Waddington*8 illaa- 
trationa to n. 2023. Mordtmann, Duaarea in Epiphanioa (2Uschr. der DMG. 
1875, pp. 99-106). 

'' Bt»Apirnc or et»wl9i9g in Waddington, n. 2046, 2374* (C. /. Gr. 4609, 
Addend, p. 1181), 2481. See concerning him Waddington*a illuatrationa 
to n. 2046. Ov0uittMw, Waddington, o. 2374, 2374* 1^ Qa^iQi in de 
Vogii^, Syrie Centrale, Inscr, s6il pp. 96, 103. n>Kf AUath (a female 
deity), de Vogu^, pp. 100, 107, 119. 

'« Waddington, u. 2116, 2140, 2211, 2288, 2289, 2290, 2292, 2339, 2340, 
2390, 2412* (Wetzstein, 186), 2413»» (Wetwt. 179), 2413J (C. /. Or. 4558), 
24131E (C. /. Or. 4559). Zm Tixiio;, d. 2484. 

f* Dionyaoa, WaddingUm, n. 2809. KronoB, n. 2375, 2544. Heracles, 
a. 2413« (Wetzit 177), 242a 
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most frequent aie Athene ^ and Tyche," then Aphrodite, Nike, 
Irena" Finally, the religious syncretism of the subsequent 
imperial period favoured other Oriental, as well as the ancient 
native deities. Among these the Syrian Sun-god, who is here 
adored, now under his Semitic name Aifjuov, now under his 
Greek name "Hkio^^ at another under both together, plays the 
chief part" His worship so flourished in Constantine's time 
also, that a considerable temple could even then be erected for 
it in Auranitis.^ Nay, the Christian preachers were only 
able to suppress it, by substituting for him the prophet 
'flXiW* Besides the Syrian Sun-god, the worship of 
Manias of Gaza and the Egyptian deities Ammon and Isis, 
may also be shown to have been practised." 

Periodical games were often closely connected with the 
religious rites. In this department also the predominance 
of Hellenic customs may be proved by numerous examples* 
But even here authorities for the Greek period, properly so 
called, are extremely few. We know, that Alexander the 
Great celebrated splendid games at Tyre.^ The irevraerfipuco^ 

M Waddlngton, o. 2081, 2203* (Wetnt 16), 2216, 2308, 2410, 2458, 
2461. Also with a looal c<douriDg C A^vi^ To^mji, at Kanatha), n. 2845. 

^ WaddingtOD, d. 2127, 2176, 2418' to 2418^ (=Corp. Imer. Graec. n. 
4554 to 4557), 2506, 2512, 2514. In the SemiUo Tv^n the name of a 
deity ii rendered by *i| (see Lagaide, Guammelte Ahhandlunffen, 1866, 

p. 16. Mordtmann, Zeitschr. d, DMG, 1877, pp. 99-101, and oomp. the 
localitj near Jerusalem mentioned in the Mishna p^ *il Sabim i. 5). It 
does not however follow that the worship of Ti^n can be traced back to 
the old Semitic Oad^ the wide diffuaion of which cannot be prored (comp. 
BandlsBin in Henog*8 Real-EneycL 2nd ed. iv. 722 aq.). Rather ia the 
Syrian Astarte, with which Tyche is certainly generally connected, to be 
thought of (ao alao Mordtmann). 

« Aphrodite, Waddington, n. 2098. Nike, n. 2099, 2410, 2413j (C. L 
Gr. 4558), 2479. Irene, n. 2526. 

•s ACfiw, WaddingtOD, n. 2441, 2455, 2456. 'Hxio;, n. 2398, 2407. 
'HXiog ho: Avfcos, n. 2392, 2898, 2895. 

•* Waddington, n. 2898. ^ See Waddington on n. 2497. 

** Mamas, Waddington, n. 24128 (Wetzst 183). Ammon, n. 2313, 
2382. lais, n. 2527. Alao upon a coin of Kanata in Mionnet, Suppl, viiL 
225, n. 5. 

*' Arrian, iL 24. 6 ; iiL 6. 1. Comp. Plutarch, Alex, c. 29. Droysen, 
G€9ch. d. Helktiimus (2nd ed.), i. 1. 297, 325. 
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ayuiv held there is incidentally mentioned in the preCitory 
narrative of the Maccabean rising (2 Maca iv. 18-20). 
On the same occasion we learn also that Antiochus Epiphanes 
desired to introduce the Aioviaia into Jerusalem (2 Mace. 
vL 7). But it is just in the Hellenic towns of Palestine 
that the celebration of such solemnities during the pre- 
Soman period cannot be proved in detail, though from the 
general character of the age it must evidently be assumed." 
Not till we come to the Eoman period are authorities again 
abundant The great importance of public games in imperial 
times is well known; not a provincial town of any conse- 
quence was without them." This was especially the case 
with those in connection with the cult of the Imperator, the 
games in hanowr of ths emperor, which were everywhere in 
vogue, even in the time of Augustus."^ In Palestine also 
they were introduced by Herod into Caesarea and JerusaleuL 
Other games of various kinds also existed beside them. Their 
prevalence in the chief towns of Palestine in the second 
century after Christ is proved by an inscription at Aphiodisias 
in Caria». upon which the council and people of the Aphro- 
disians record the victories gained by one Aelius Aurelius 
Menander in several contests. Among the games here 
enumerated are some also which took place in Palestinian 
towns.*^ In a similar inscription at Laodicaea in Syria, of the 

M Gomp. Stark, Gam^ p. 694 aq. 

M Compare on the gamee in the Roman period, especially FriedlMnder, 
DanUUungen atu der SiiUnguek. Ronu, vol iL (3rd ed. 1874) pp. 261-^22. 
On their oiganization and kinds, also Marqnardt, Rdmi^she SkuUsver- 
waUvng, vol iii. (2nd ed. 1878) pp. 462-544 (also edited hy FriedllLnder). 

** Saeton. Aug. 69 : provinciaram pleraeqne snper templa et ana huio§ 
juoque quinquennaki paene oppidatim oonstltaeront 

*^ Le Baa et Waddington, vol. iii n. 1620^. The inscription, as is proved 
hj another pertaining to it (n. 1620*), is of the time of Marcus Anreliaa 
^0 part which interests us is as follows : — 

Nitff W6X/ir r%s ^ttfttiptms dti^pi^ ifMPKptiriit 
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beginning of the third century after Christ, the victor himself 
transmits to posterity the victories he obtained. Here too 
many towns of Palestine are mentioned as the theatres of 
these victories.** Lastly, in an anonymous Deseripiio totius 
orbis of the middle of the 4th century after Christ, are 
enumerated the kinds of games and contests, for which the 
roost important towns of Syria were then distinguished.^ 
From these and other sources the following materials have 
been compiled.** 

In Gaza a irtanffvpi^ *ASpiavii was celebrated from the time 
of Hadrian.** A nrarficpdnov is mentioned as held there 
in the inscription of Aphrodisias.** The pammaearii 
(» vafifutxpi or TrayKparuurral) of Oaza were in the fourth 

KmwJkpumw TlMttahm ff dtZpit vtufK^artt^ • • • 

** Corp. Inner. Grate n. 4472 =Le Bas et Waddiogton, toI. iiL n. 188a 
The date of the ioacription is a.d. 221. It mentioaB amoog others games 
at Oaeaaiea, Aacalon and Scythopolia. 

** This origiDally Greek Deacriptio toHutt orhis is preserved in two Latin 
paraphrases, both of which are given in MUUer's Geograpki Graeci minaret, 
iL 51S-628. One also in Riese^s Geograpki Ladni minoree (1878), pp. 104- 
126. Acoording to the freer bat more intelligible version c. 82 rans as 
follows : lam nunc dicendum est quid etiam in se singulae oivitates, de 
qnibns loqnimur, habeant delectabile. Habes ergo Antiochiam in India 
ciroenaibaa eminentem ; similiter et Laodidam et Tyrom et Berytam et 
Caesaream. £t Laodida mittit aliis dvitatibua agitatores optimoa, Tyrus 
et BerTtOB mimarios, Caesarea pantomimoe, Heliopolis choraulaa, Gasa 
pammacarios, Ascalon athletas luctatores, Castabala pyctas. 

*^ In eonmerating the towns I follow the same order as above when 
treatiDg of the worships, and in § 28. I. The farther information may also 
be giTen, that the kinds of games were tn general as follows : (1) in the 
drcoa (/wwo)««^o() the chariot race ; (2) in the amphitheatre the contests 
of gladiators and fights of wild beasts; (8) in the theatre plays, pro- 
perly so called, to which were also added pantomimes ; (4) in the stadium 
IcymnasUo games— boxing, wrestling, and runntDg; the latter were also 
sometimes held iu the circus (Marquardt, iiL 604 sq.). At the great 
annual feasts several of these games were generally combined. 

*^ Chron. patch,, ed. Dindorf , L 474. 

** The x«y»^«Tio9 is the ^* joint contest,*' which comprises both wrestling 
(vmXn) and boxing (wvy^f). Hence it belongs to the order of gymnastie 
gainea 
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century the most famous in Syria.*^ Jerome in his lAft 
of HUarion mentions the Circensian games there.^ A 
raktuniaio^: ar^wf is testified for Awdon in the inscription of 
Laodicaea. Its wrestlers {aOdeiae luctatores, see note 93) were 
particularly famous. In Caesarea a stone theatre and a large 
amphitheatre, the latter with a view of the sea, were built by 
Herod the Great ;^ a oraStop is mentioned of the time of 
Pilate ;^^ the town must also have had a circus from its 
commencement, since a tmrmv SpofMo^ was held (see below) so 
early as at the dedication by Herod Even now traces and 
remains of a theatre are discemible.^^^ All the four spedea 
of games having thus been from the first provided for, it foUows 
that all four were in fact celebrated at the dedication by Herod 
the Great^^ From that time onwards they were repeated every 
four years in honour of the emperor.^^ These were however 
of course not the only games held at Caesarea. All the four 
kinds may also be pointed out singly in later times. 1. Tlie 
ludi cireenus of Caesarea were in the fourth century after 
Christ as famous as those of Antioch, Laodicaea, Tjrre and 
Berytus (see note 93). 2. Titus instituted after the termina- 

^ See above, note 98. In the text of the seoond Lstiii translation of the 
D€9cr. toduM orbiSf it is Mid more folly ooncenung Gaza: aliqnando antem 
et Gaa habet bonoi auditom, dicitor aatem habere earn et pammaehariM. 
The Latin amdUoru is nndoubtedlj an emmeous timnaUtion, perhaps fur 
d*ptiftmTiK9l (flee Stark, Gaxa, p. 696). 

•• Hieronyinufl, Jlia HUarioMg, e. 20 (0pp. ed. Vallarfli, IL 22): Sed et 
Italicos ejasdem oppidi manioeps Chriatianns adveraos Gaaenaem Daam- 
virnm, Maroae idolo deditam, cireeiueM eqwu nutriebat 

*• Ana. XT. 9. BJol; BeU, Jud, L 21. & 

!•• AntL XTiiL 8. 1 ; BeO. /ttii. iL 9. 8. 

^*^ The Survey of Western Paketine^ Memoirs by Gonder and Kitchener, 
iL 18 flqq. (with plan of the town, p. 16). 

'^' Anit, xtL 6. 1 : xmmiyytXKU ftiw ydp Ay^wa /Mvri»#f x«ii yvfUHMMw 

ipifMv, etc. 

los The games were celebrated ttmrd nwrmvrnfi^m (AnU. xti. 6. 1) and 
hence called vtrrmeniptKol d*^ Zh^ (BeU. Jud, L 21. 8). According however to 
our mode of expression these games were held erery four jeara. The same 
formula are constantly used of all fourth yearly games, the Olympic, the 
Actian, etc See the Lexiea and the material in the index to the Carp. 
Imcr, Gt-aec, p. 168, «.v. 
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Lion of the Jewish war gLidiatorial contests and fights of wild 
beasts, in which hundreds of Jewish prisoners were sacrificed.^^ 
The Emperor Maximinus exhibited at the celebration of his 
birthday animals brought from India and Ethiopia.^^ S. 
Games in the theatre are mentioned in the time of King 
Agrippa L^^ The pantamimi of Caesarea were in the fourth 
century the most famous in Syria (see note 93). We must 
understand indeed of pantomimic games also, what Eusebius 
says of the games of Maximinus.^^ 4. A trarficpdnov is 
mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, a boxing-match 
in that of Laodicaea.^^ In Ptolenuds a gymnasium was 
built by Herod the GreaL*^ 

In Damascus also a gymnasium and theatre were built by 
Herod the Great (see Josephus as before). The existence of 
a ira^icpdrMv there is testified to by the inscription of Aphro- 
disias, and a-effdafua (games in honour of the emperor) are 
mentioned upon the coins since Macrinus.^^ Buins of two 
theatres are still standing at Gadara.^^® A vavfuaxUi there 
occurs on the coins of Marcus Aurelius."^ Kanatha, has 
besides ruins of its temple those of a small theatre, hewn out 
in the rock and designated on an inscription as dearpaeiSi^ 
foSeZoK^" In Scythopolis traces of a hippodrome are found, 
and ruins of a theatre are still standing.^^* A iroffxpariov is 

>•« BelL Jud. vii. 81. »« Eoaeb. Ds Martyr, PalaesL vi. 1-2. 

1^ Antt zix. 7. 4 ; 8. 2. On the games mentioned in the last pas&ige, as 
belli in honour of the Emperor Glaudiua, see above, § 18, «. Jin. 

!•' De Martyr. Palaut. yi. 2 : Awhpuw imix^ote rtvl vttfixvKftug vapmUiwf 
^ffux^ymyiof rtitf ipZviP MuitwufU^iip. See alao the note of Valestus. 

^^ This wyf^i took place on the oooaaion of the 2nuipttos OUovfu^nUt 
UvSiicot (sciL Ayi»»\ ij$. of -the Pythic games dedicated to the Emperor 
Septimins Severus. 

»«• Joseph. BeU. Jud. i. 21. 11. 

i<»* Mionnet, ▼. 291 sqq. ; SuppU yiu. 198 sqq. De Sanlcj, p. 428qq. 

^^* See the geographical literature cited in § 28. L note 179. 

1^^ See especially Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 848 sqq., also MIonnet, r. 826, 
n. 88. De Saalcy, p. 299. 

1^* The inscription in Le Bas et Waddington, toL iii. n. 2841. On 
the building itself, see the geographical literature cited § 23. I. note 214. 

>i* See especially, The Survey of Western PaUititie, Memoirs by Gonder 
and Kitchener, toI. iL p. 106 (plan of the hippodrome) and p. 107 (plan 
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mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, and a raTuivTiaw 
dydv in that of Laodicaea. Among the magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa are found those of two theatres and traces of a 
Naumachia (an amphitheatre erected for battles of ships).^^^ 
Philadelphia too possesses the ruins of a theatre and of an 
Odeum (a small roofed theatre)/^ and a irarfxpanov is men- 
tioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias. In Caesarea Panias 
*' various spectacles " (rravrola^ Oempla^), especially gladiatorial 
contests and wild beast fights, in which Jewish prisoners 
were used, were given by Titus after the termination of the 
Jewish war.^^ A irayKpdriov held there is mentioned in the 
inscription of Aphrodisias. On games in the Jewish towns 
(Jerusalem, Jericho, Tarichea, Tiberias), see the next section. 

Besides the religious rites and games, there is finally a third 
point which shows how deeply Hellenism had penetrated in 
many of these towns, viz. that they produced men, who 
gained a name in Oreek liieraiure. Among the coast towns 
Ascalon is especially prominent in this respect. In Stephanu^ 
of Byzantium (8,v. ^AckJlKmv) are enumerated four Stoic philo- 
sophers : Antiochus, Sosus, Antibius, Eubius, who were natives 
of Ascalon. Of these only Antiochus is elsewhere known. 
He was a contemporary of Lucullus and a teacher of Cicero, 
and therefore belongs to the first century before Christ His 
system is moreover not exactly stoic but eclectic^^^ As gram- 
marians of Ascalon, Ptolemaeus and Dorotheas, as historians 
ApoUonius and Artemidorus are named by Steph. Byz. The 
two latter are unknown. Dorotheas is elsewhere quoted, but 
his date cannot be decided."' Next to the philosopher 

of the theatre). The theatre is according to Gonder (ii. 106) the best 
preserved specimen of Roman work in Western Palestine. 

ii« See the geographical literature cited § 23, note 1. 258. 

^^* See the literature cited S 23, note 1. 270. 

"• BeU. Jud, vii. 2. 1. 

117 3ee Paulj^s EncykL L 1 (2nd ed.), p. 1 141 sq., and the fiteratorc there 
cited, especially Zeller. Also Hoyer, Dt AtUiocko Aaeahmta, Boun 
1888. 

1" See Fabricitis, BiMttlL graeea, ed Harles, I 511, tL 865, x. 719. 
Pauly^s EncykL n. 1251. Kicoiai, Griech. UteruturffeMch. ii. 881. 
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AntiochuSy the grammarian Ptolemaeus is best known."* If 
lie was, as stated by Stephen, ^Apurrdpxov yvdpifio^, he would 
belong to the second century before Christ He is probably 
however of a considerably later date (about the beginning of 
the Christian era).^^ Among the towns of Decapolis Gadara 
and Gerasa are especially to be mentioned as the birthplaces 
of distinguished men. Of Gadara was the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, the contemporary of Cicero, numerous fragments of 
whose writings have become known through the rolls dis- 
covered in Herculaneum ; also the epigrammatic poet Meleager 
and the cynic Menippua, both probably belonging to the first 
eentury before Christ The Greek anthology contains more 
than a hundred epigrams of Meleager, nay he was himself the 
founder of this collection. Lastly the rhetorician Theodorus, 
the tutor of the Emperor Tiberius, was also a Gadarene. All 
the four are already mentioned in combination by Strabo.^*^ 
Of Gerasa were, according to StepL Byz. («.v. ripaca): 
Ariston {prfrmp curr&osi)^ Eerykos {ao^ian/fi) and Plato 
{voiuKo^ pn^o>p), all three not otherwise known. 

2. Hellenism in the Jewish Begion}^^ 

In the Jewish r^on proper Hellenism was in its religious 
aspect triumphantly repulsed by the rising of the Maccabees ; 
it was not till after the overthrow of Jewish nationality in the 
wars of Vespasian and Hadrian, that an entrance for heathen 

^1* See Fabrieios, BmwA. graeea, L 621, tL 166 sqq. Pauly's EneykL 
▼L 1, 142. NiooUdy Orieek. Literaturgeseh, iL 347. Baege» De PtoUmaeo 
Aicahniia^ 1882 ; also in Dmertatumei philoL Haletuea, ▼. 2, 1888. 

iM Oomp. on the date of Ptolemy, Baege, pp. 2-6. In Stark, Gaxa, he is, 
certainly through inadvertenoe, traoapoaed to the middle of the third 
centary. 

^'^ Strabo, xtL p. 769. For further particalara on all fonr, see the works 
of Fabricina (BibUoih. graee*)^ Paoly {EncykL)^ Nioolat (GHedL LUeratur'^ 
gtick,) ; on Philodemnaand Menippua in the woika of Zeller and Uebenreg 
OD the history of Greek philoeophy ; on Menippua, Wildenow, De Menippo 
Cynieo, Halia Sax. 1881. 

»u Gomp. in general Hambniger, ReaUnqfcUtp. fiir BUbd mnd Talmud^ 
2n 1 Div., article *' GriecheotLan^** 
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rites was forcibly obtained by the Romans. In sajring tbia 
however we do not assert, that the Jewish people of those 
early times remained altogether unaffected by Hellenism. For 
the latter was a civilising power, which extended itself to every 
department of life. It fashioned in a peculiar manner the 
oiganization of the state, legislation, the administration of jus- 
tice, public arrangements, art and science, trade and industry, 
and the customs of daily life down to fashion and ornaments, 
and thus impressed upon every department of life, wherever 
its influence reached, the stamp of the Greek mind It is true 
that HeUenistte is not identical with ffellenie culture. The 
importance of the former on the contrary lay in the fact, that 
by its reception of the available elements of all foreign cultures 
within its reach, it became a world-culture. But this very 
world-culture became in its turn a peculiar whole, in which the 
preponderant Greek element was the ruling keynote. Into 
the stream of this Hellenistic culture the Jewish people was 
also drawn; slowly indeed and with reluctance, but yet 
irresLBtibly, for though religious seal was able to banish 
heathen worship and all connected therewith from Israel, it 
could not for any length of time restrain the tide of Hellenistic 
culture in other departments of life. Its several stages 
cannot indeed be any longer traced. But when we reflect 
that the small Jewish oountiy was enclosed on almost every 
side by Hellenistic regions, with which it was compelled, even 
for the sake of trade, to hold continual intercourse, and when 
we remember, that even the rising of the Maccabees was in the 
main directed not against Hellenism in general, but only against 
the heathen religion, that the later Asmonaeans bore in every 
respect a Hellenistic stamp— employed foreign mercenaries, 
minted foreign coins, took Greek names, eta, and that some 
of them, e^, Ariitobulus I., were direct favourers of Hellenism, 
— ^when all this is considered, it may safely be assumed, that 
Hellenism had, notwithstanding the rising of the Maccabees, 
gained access in no inconsiderable measure into Palestine even 
before the commencement of the Roman period. Its further 
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diffusion was not to any considerable amount promoted by the 
rule of the Somans and Herodians, who added to it that 
Latin element, which makes itself so very apparent especially 
after the first century of the Cliristian era. For this later 
age (the first half of the second century after Christ), the 
Mishna affords us copious material, plainly showing the influ- 
ence of Hellenism upon every sphere of life. A multitude of 
Oreek and also of Latin words in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
shows, how it was just Hellenistic culture which had gained 
an ascendancy in Palestine also. A series of examples may 
serve to substantiate this in detail also.^" 

It is chiefly of course in the department of civil government 
and military meUters that, together with foreign arrangements, 
we find foreign terms also current A provincial governor is 
called pDan (^6fu»y), a province K^J\D^n (tiyeiAovia), the muni- 
cipal authorities of a town ^tim (a/>;^).^" For soldiers in 
general the Latin mx*J> (legioncs) is used ; an army is called 
irtntdDK {frrparla), war d\dSd (iroXe/tio^), pay k^^ddk (oylrwviov), 
a helmet mop (cassida), a shield unn {Bvpeisi)}^ In matters 
of jurisprudence, Jewish traditions were in general strictly 
adhered to. The law, given to His people by God through 

1st xhe compilation following ib for the most part the result of my own 
collection. Anton Theodor Hartmann*8 catalogue of the Greek and Latin 
words in the Mishna (Thesattri linguae hehraicae e Mishva avgtndi particvln 
L (Rostochii 1S26), pp. 40-47, comp. Ft iiL (1826, p. 96)), a verj careful 
work, though not complete as to authorities, has f ornisbed me with several 
needed additions. Comp. ahto on the foreign words in the Mishna and 
Talmud, Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach' und AUerthums/orsehung auMJQdisehen 
Quellen^ Nob. I. and II. 1S52-1854. Gaasel in Ersch and Gruber^s EncycL, 
Div. iL vol. 27, p. 28 sq. Adolf Brull, Fremdspraeldicke Bederuarten und 
anidntekUch als fremdsprachUch b&zeichnete Wdrter in den Tabnuden und 
Midrasehim^ Leipzig 1869. Perles, Etymologische Siudien zur Kunde der 
rabbinisehe Sprache und AUherthUmer, Breslau 1871. N. Brull, Fnmd' 
MpraehHeke Wdrter in den Talmuden und Mtdratchim (Jahrb. fur fudisehe 
GeMch. und Literatttr, L 1874, pp. 123-220). 

*•• flOan, Edujolh viL 7 ; K^J^D^n, GiUin I 1 ; ^anjc, Kiddushin iv. 6. 

^'^ nuV^^, KtUm xzix. 6 ; Ohaloth xviiL 10 ; K^DlDDKt Kiddmhin iv. 
5 ; DID^ Sota ix. 14 ; Para viiL 9 ; |0:dd>C (not k^3DDK), see Levy, 
Neuhebr, WOrterbuch^ f.v., Sanhedrin vL 4; lODpt Shabbatk tL 2; KeLm 
tl 8 ; onrit Shabbaih vl 4; Sma yuL I ; Aboih iy. 11. 
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Moses, extended not only to sacred transactions, but also to 
matters of civil law and the organization of the administration 
of justice. Here too then the Old Testament was in essential 
points the standard. We neyertheless meet with Greek 
terms and arrangements in some particulars in these depart- 
ments alsa The court of justice is indeed generally called iva 
fn, but sometimes also p*in3D (avpihpiop), the assessors pmD 
(TrdpeBpoi), the accuser lutap {/canfyoposi), the advocate D^^priD 
(TrapdxKffTos), a deposit ^p^niDM (inroffiitcff), a testament 
^P^m (ButOiiKfi), a guardian or steward tncno^M {ivlrpova^)?^ 
Nay even for a specifically Jewish legal institution, intro- 
duced in the time of Hillel, viz. the declaration before a 
court of justice, that the right to call in a given loan at any 
time was reserved notwithstanding the Sabbatic year, the 
Greek expression ^mfi (trpoa-ffoK^) was used.^* 

Of other public institutions, games again come first into 
notice. Pharisaic Judaism has always repudiated the heathen 
kind of games. Philo indeed says in his work, Qtiod omnis 
prcbuB liber, that he was once present at an irfi^v wot- 
tcpariaar&v, and another time at the performanoe of a tragedy 
of Euripides."' But what the cultured Alexandrian allowed 
himself was no standard for the strict legal Palestinians. 
Even in the period of the Maccabees the building of a 
gymnasium in Jerusalem and the visiting of the same on 
the part of the Jews is mentioned as a chief abomination of 
the prevailing Hellenism (1 Maca L 14, 15; 2 Mace. iv. 9-17). 
And this continued to be the standpoint of l^gal Judaism.^ 

^''{ninSD, Sota iz. 11; Kiddushin iy. 5; Sanhedrin I 5-6; ShOuoth 
fi. 2 , Middoih V. 4 ; specially abundant in the later Tai)g:ams, see Bnxtorf , 
Lex. Chaid,^ and Lery, Ckaid. WMtrb. #.«.— pTrmn, Jcma L 1 ; im9p 
and D^Spno, AhoOi iv. 11 ; ^niDKi GiUin iv. 4 ; ^p^nn, Moed kaian iii. 8 ; 
Baba mezia L 7; Baha bathra viii. 6; DIonD^DXi Skebiith x. 6; BiUaarim 
L 5 ; Puackim riii. 1 ; GtUin t. 4 ; Baba kamma iv. 4, 7 ; Baba baikra liL 3 ; 
Shebuotk Til 8 ; K&riD^M (stewardess), KeAtd>oik is. 4, 6. 

"* VntriD, /Va liL 6; Skebiith x. S-7; Moed katan iiL 3; Ketkuboik 
iz. 9; GiUinir.S; C^iswiiLlO. 

><^ 0pp. ed. Uuigej, il 449 and 467. 

^** Aboda Mara L 7 : " Neither bean, Umu, nor anything from which han» 
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Even Josephus designates the theatre and amphitheatre as 
" foreign to Jewish customs." ^^ Judaism however was 
unable, in spite of this theoretic repudiation, to prevent 
the pageantry of heathen games from developing in the midst 
of the Holy Land during and after the Herodian period ; and 
we cannot assume that the mass of Uie Jewish population 
denied themselves from visiting them. A theatre and amphi- 
theatre were built in Jerusalem by Herod, Yiho instituted 
there as well as at Caesarea games every four years in honour 
of the emperor.^ The games imply the existence also of a 
stadium and hippodrome, the latter indeed is once expressly 
mentioned.^ In Jericho where Herod seems to have 
frequently resided were a theatre, amphitheatre and hippo- 
drome.^ In TQferias a stadium is incidentally mentioned.^^ 
Even so unimportant a town as Tarickea had a hippodrome.^** 
The public hcUha and public %nn$ were further arrangements 
showing the influence of Hellenism. The bath indeed was 
designated by a purely Hebrew expression rC^?. But the 
name for the director of the bath, |?a (fiaXavev^), points to 
its Greek origia'* In the case of the public inns their Greek 

to others might tatae^ might be sold to the heathen. They mjiy not be 
helped in baildiog a Basilica, a place of execution (Gradum), a Stadiam or 
Bema. Oomp. in general, Winer, Realwdrterb. s,v. *' Spiele ** and the litera- 
ture there cited. Low, Die LebensaUer in derjUdisehen LiUratur (1876), pp. 
291-300. Weber, System der alUynagogalen paldititu 2 heologie (1S80), p. 
68 : Opinion was everywhere y&cj strict ** on the theatre and circus of 
the heathen.** Hambui^ger, Real-EncydopOdie/Qr Bibel und Talmud^ Dit. 
iu article " Theater.*' 

'** AntL XV. 8. 1 : Hmrf99 • . dft^iHrnrp^w^ vtplwrrm (M9 Afn^ rii 

uifTttw Km! httftmrmp roiovrmp kwlhtits o^ ^a^iivratt. The Jews saw in 
these games a (p*nf§L KmrmXv^is T«jr rtfut/Aitup vmp •uro<f iBuw. 

^*^ AntL XT. 8. 1. The games at Jeruttdem, like those at Caesarea, com- 
prised all the four kinds : gymnastic and musical games, chariot racing and 
contests of wild beasts. See the further description in Josephus as above. 

"^ AntL xviiL 10. 2; BelL Jud. ii. 8. I. 

1" Theatre, AntL xviL 6. 8. Ampliitheatre, AnU. xviL 3. 2 ; BelL 
Jttd. L 33. & Hippodrome, xviL 6. 5 ; Bell. Jud. i. 33. S. 

iM BelL Jud. iL 21. 6, iii. 10. 10 ; Vita, xviL 64. 

iM BeU. Jud. ii. 21. 3 ; VUa, xxvil 28. 

^^ ]^3t Kelim xvil 1 ; Subim iv. 2. Compare on the baths as a heathen 
DIV. IL VOL. L C 
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name, ^fnixb (wavSoKeiov or wavioxstov), already showed tliem 
to be a prodact of the Hellenistic period.^* 

Architecture in general and especially in public buildings 
must be regarded as emphatically a Hellenizing element^" 
In the Hellenistic towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine 
this is of course self-evident They all had their vaoti^, 
Biarpa, ^fAvaaia, i^Spa^, oroo?, offoptk, vBdiwv tUrwprfa^^ 
fiaXaveia, tcpi^va^ and v^piarvXa in Greek fashion.^ But 
also in Palestine proper, the prevalence of the Greek style — 
especially since the time of Herod — ^may be safely assumed. 
When Herod built himself a splendid palace, there can be no 
doubt that he adopted for it the Graeco-Boman style.^ The 
same remark applies also to the other contemporary palaces 
and monuments of Jerusalem. In any case not only were 
Stadia'^ known in Palestine, — as must be assumed fkom what 
has been remarked about the games, — but also Basilica,^*^ 

institation bat one permisBible to Jews, OBpeciaUy Aboda gara L 7, iiL 4. 
On their diffusion and arrangementa, Muqnaidt, Das Priratlehen der 
RSmer^ roL i (1879) p. 262 aqq. Hermann and Bliimner, Lehrb. der 
grieckiscken PrivataltaiMtmer (1882), p. 210 aqq. 

iM %prij\B, Jetamotk xn. 7 ; Gittin viii. 9 ; Kiddualiin ir. 12 ; Edujoth 
IT. 7 ; Aboda sara iL 1. n^pri^lD (the hoeteas), Dtmai iiL 5 ; Jehamoth 
xvi. 7. Foreign tniTellera are caUed (r3D3K ot piOD^K iii^9i\ Demni 
iiL 1; ChvlHn TiiL 2. ^fHTH^ not nnfreqiientlj in the IVorgnms, see 
Boxtorf, Lex. Chald,^ and Levy, Chald, WSrterb, «.o. A lufUviw or iwm» 
wmA^w ocean in two inscriptions in the Hsuran, Le Baa et Waddington, 
ToL iiL n. 2462, 2463. The word also occnis, aa ia well known, in the N. T. 
(Luke z. 84). See Wetatein, Nov, Test, on Lake z. 84; Hermann and Bliim- 
ner, Lehsrb. der griechischen PrivalaUertkQmer, p. 499 aqq., and the Lezicona. 

isr Gomp. Winer, R WB., article '' Baokanat*' RUetsehi in Henog*4 
Beal-EneyeL, 2nd ed. ii. 182 aqq. De Saalcy, Histoire de Fart judtOque, 
Paria 1858. Couder, NoU$ on Arckiteciure m Pakstme (Quarterhf SiaUmetit, 
1878, pp. 29-40). Almost all the mina tliat remain belong to the nou- 
Jewiah towna of Palestine. 

^^ See especially the summary of the baildinga of Herod, BelL Jud. 
i. 21. 11. On Gaza, comp. Stark, 598 aqq. On Berytoa, the baildinga of 
the two Agrippaa. Anit, xix. 7. 5, xz. 9. 4. On the pablio baildinga, which 
were eyerywhere cuatomary in Gn*ek towna, see Hermann and Bliimner, 
Lehrb. der griechiseken PrivatalttrtUamer (1882), p. 132 aqq. 

''* See the description BtlL Jud. t. 4. 4. 

KA [noVK f<rr«)i«#). Biiba kamma vr. 4; Aboda $ara L 7 

*•* ^pt^ca (jfi«aiX<*^), AboiJajtara L 7; Tifhoroth vL & 
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porticoes,^** porches,"* Tribunes/** banqueting -halls ^** and 
other buildings after the Graeco- Soman manner. Even in the 
temple at Jerusalem the Grecian style of architecture was 
copiously adopted. It is true that in the temple proper (the 
vaosi) Herod could not venture to forsake the old traditional 
forms. But in the building of the inner fore-court we see the 
influence of Greek models. Its gates had fore-courts (i^iBpai) 
within, between which colonnades (aroal) ran along the 
inside of the walls.^*' The gate at the eastern side of the 
outer court bad folding doors of Corinthian brass, which were 
more costly than those covered with gold and silver."^ Quite 
in the Grecian style were the colonnades (otcmm), whicli 
surrounded the outer court on all four sidea Most of them 
were double (StirXaZ)^*^ but. the most magnificent were those 
found on the south side. They were in the form of a 
basilikon (fiaaCkew^ trrod); four rows of lai*ge Corinthian 
columns, together 162 in number, formed a three-aisled hall, 
the middle aisle of which was broader by a half than the 
two side aisles and as high again. '^' All this does not indeed 
prove, that the Grecian was the prevailing style for ordinary 
private houses, nor may this be assumed. Occasionally we 

>«S|aDrK (to*), SliekaUm viiL 4; Sukka iv. 4; Ohaloth xvlti 9; 
Tokorotk vi. 10. 

^** miD3K (f Ci)^*), MaoKTOtk iu. 6 ; ErMn viii. 4 ; SoUl viiL 8 ; 
Tumid L 8 ; Middoth I 5 ; Ohaloik tL 2. The iifipm is an open fore-oourt 
in front of the houae door. See especially Ohaloth yL 2. 

^*^ tVT2 (/^A^)i Sola viL 8 ; Aboda $ara i. 7. 

^*' r^plD (rpiKXufg), ErMn vL 6; Baba bathra vL 4; Aboih iv. 16; 
Mddoth I 6. 

^** The iiilftu are meotioned by this name io the Mishoa also {Tamid 
L 8 ; Middoth L 6). Gomp. BelL Jud. r. 5. 8 ; also v. I. 6^r., vi. 2. 7, 4. 1 ; 
Antt. xz. 8. 11. On the crom of the ixmer court, see BeU. Jud. ▼. 5. 2>&i., 
vL 5. 2 (where they are decidedly diBtinguished from those of the outer). 

i«^ Bell, Jud. T. 5. 8, init. Gomp. also on tMs gate, BelL Jud. iL 17. 8, 
vl 5. 8. It was probably identical with the iv^m. ipaU mentioned Acts 
in. 2. 

i«" BelL Jud. T. 6. 2, iniL ; . comp. BeU. Jud. y. 8, and also Philo, De 
numarchia^ lib. ii. § 2. The vro*/ are alao mentboed io the Mishoa onder 
this Greek designation (JShekalim yiiL 4 ; Sukka iv. 4), 

»*» Antt. XY. 11. 6. 
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see also that Phoenician and Egyptian architecture was also 
found in Palestine.^ 

PUutio art could, by reason of the Jewish repudiation of all 
images of men and beasts, find no entrance into Palestine ; and 
it was only in isolated cases, as e.g, when Herod the Great had 
a golden eagle brought into the temple, or Herod Antipas placed 
images of animals on his palace at Tiberias, that the Herodians 
allowed themselves to defy Jewish views."^ Grecian music was 
undoubtedly represented at the feasts at Jerusalem and else- 
where.^** The musical instruments of the Greeks, mlOapc^, 
yfraXr^p^op and avfA/^vla^ are, as is well known, mentioned in 
the Book of Daniel and also in the Mishna.^" Of games of 
amusement dice, lesip (icufiela), were, as the name shows, intro* 
dnced into Palestine by the Greeka They also were repudiated 
by the stricter Jews.^^ In the matter of writing the influence 

^'^ Tyiian courts to booMS are mentioned MaaiteroA iiL 5 ; TjriiA ami 
Egyptian windowi, Baha hathra iii. 6. The Tjrian honaea were particu- 
larly large and elegant, aee Strabo, xn, p. 757, init. ; Joaeph. BelL Jud. ii. 
18.9. 

"^ The eagle in the temple, AnU. zTii. 6. 2 ; BelL JtuL L 38. 2. The 
n^presentationa of animals on the palace at Tiberias, Joaeph. VUa^ 12. Repre- 
sentations of animala are also found upon the remarkable ruins of Aiftk el- 
Emir, north-west of Heahbon, which are evidently identical with the caatle of 
lyrua mentioned by Josephua in the neighbourhood of Heshbon, the build- 
ing of which he ascribes to one Hyrcanus of the time of Selencua IV. 
(AnU. zii. 4. 11). It is however queationable, whether the caatle with its 
rude figures of animals is not older than 'Josephus supposes, vis. of pre- 
HcUenistio origin ; see De Vogii^, Le Temple de Jertuakm (1864), pp. 87-42, 
I il. XX xiv., zxxr. Tuch, Report oftke Saxon Geeelbch, der ms9en$ck pkUoL^hutU 
CL (1865), pp. 18-86. De Saulcy, Voyage en Terre SainU (1865), L 211 aqq. 
The same in the M^moiren de tAeadende det Inter, et Belles Lettres^ vol. 
xxvi. 1 (1867), pp. 88-117 with pL viii. Due de Luynea, Votfage dexplora- 
iloH d la mer morte^ etc., pi. SO-SH. ^ideker, PalOstina (1875), pp. 820-822. 

'^' Herod offered prizes roig Iv rfi fMV9tx^ h§tyt99ftipws »»i ivfttXtxoi{ 

rnp AfMKKtup (AntL zv. 8. I). 

^'* Dan. iii. 8, 5, 10, 16. On the several instruments, see especially 
the article in Gesenius* Thtsaurus. K^DISDD, also KtUm xi. 6, zvL 8. On 
music in general among the Jews, Winer, RWB. ii 120-125. Leyrer iu 
Uenog*a Real-EncycL^ 2nd ed. z. 887-898. Low, Die Lebeneadier in der 
jadijtchtn Literatur^ p. 800 sqq. 

'^ K'2^j>, Shabbath zxiiL 2 ; Roth hanliana i. 8 ; Sanhedrin iii. 8 ; Shebuoih 
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of the Greek and Roman periods is shown in the words used 
for pen, urchp, (KoKa/iosi), and writer, ni>3^ (librarius)}^ 

But it was in the department of trade, of industry, and all 
connected therewith, and in that of the necessaries of daily 
life, that the influence of Hellenism made itself the most 
forcibly noticeable. By their ancient commerce with the 
Phoenicians the coast lands of the Mediterranean had already 
entered into active intercourse with each other.^^ While^ 
however, in ancient times the Phoenicians had the preponder- 
ance as givers, the Orientals now more occupied the position 
of receivers. At least it was the Graeco-Boman element which 
was now the intermediary and influential factor in the general 
commerce of the world. This is plainly shown in the trade 
and commerce of Judaeo-Palestine.^'^ Already are the tech- 

viL 4. See in general Lour, Die LebeuidUer^ p. 828 sqq. Hermann and 
Bltimner, Griech. IhivatalterthUmer^ p. 51 1 aqq. Marquardt, Das PrivtUUben 
dtr RSmer^ iL 824 aqq. 

"* D^D^P, Shahhath i. 8, viii. 6. 1^3^, Pea ii. 6 ; Shabbaih L 8 ; GUtin iii. 1. 

^'* On the commerce of the Phoenicians, Bee especially the clasaic work of 
Movers {Die FkSnieier), the last part of which (iL 8, 1856) is entirely devoted 
to this subject On the influence thereby exerted upon Western by Eastern 
culture, see the literHture in Hermann and BlUmner, Griechi9cke PrivataUer* 
ikOmer (1882), p. 41 sq., and in Marquardt, Das PrivaUeben der Ebmer^ 
ToL iL (1883), p. 878 sq. 

1*7 On Jewish commerce, see especially Herzfeld, Ilandehgesekichte der 
Juden de$ Alierthtntu (1879) ; and for a short account, Winer, RWB. i. 
458 aqq. Leyrer in Henogs Reat'Ene., 2nd ed. v, 578 sqq., xiii. 518 aqq. 
(art " Schiffahrt *')• l>e Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jOd. ArchOologie (Ri&biger, 
4th ed.), p 890 sqq. KeU, Handh, der bibi ArehOoL (2nd ed. 1875) p. 599 sqq. 
Hamburgifr, Real'Rncyclopddiefibr Bibel und Tabnud^ Div. ii. art '* Welthan- 
del.*' For an acquaintance with Oriental commerce in general, in the first 
century after Christ, one of the most important and interesting authoritiea is 
the Ilf^/rXoi/f r^( ipvipdf imxiw^ns (probably composed by a contemporary of 
Pliny about 70-75 after Christ). Comp on the Periplus, especially Schwan- 
beck, RheirL Museum, new series, yol. Til 1850, pp. 821-869, 481-511. 
Diilmann, Monthly Report of the Berlin Academy ^ 1879, pp. 418-427. Jnrien 
de la Gravi^re, Le commerce de VOrieni sous les rignes d^Auguste ei de 
Claude {Revue des deux mowks, 1888, Not. 15, pp. 812-855). The text is 
giTen in Miiller s Geographi Graeci minores^ vol. L 1855, pp. 257-805 (see also 
the Proleg., p. xcr. sqq.). The separate publication, Fabridus, The Peri- 
phts of the Red Sea, by an unknown traveller, in Greek and German, with 
critical and explanatory notes, and a complete glossary of words. Leipzig 
1888 (in this work is given, pp. 1-27, the rest of the literature). 
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nical designations of the commercial class partly Greek. A 
corn-dealer is called pta'D (aiTtovrj^), a sole dealer, InD^o (jiovo- 
TrcJXi;?), a retail dealer, id^d (irpanip),^^ a merchant's account- 
book is called DpOD {iriva^}^ The whule eotnage system of 
Palestine was partly the Phoenician-Hellenistic, partly the 
entirely Greek or Koman.^^ Beckonings were made in Pales- 
tine in the time of the Maccabees by drachmas and talents.^^^ 
Daring the period of independence the Asmonean princes 
certainly issaed money of their own, coined according to a 
native (Phoenician) standard, and with Hebrew inscriptions. 
But the later Asmoneans already added Greek inscriptions 
also. Of the Herodians only coins of Boman values with 
Greek inscriptions are known. In the period of Boman 
supremacy the Boman system of coins was fully carried out, nay 
even the Boman names of coins were then more current than 
the Hebrew and Greek ones, which were used simultaneously. 
This is seen by the following comparison of the material 
afforded by the Mishna and the New Testament ^^' (1) The 
Palestinian gold coin is the Boman aureus of 25 denarii, often 

iM pD^Dt Demai iL 4, v. 6 ; Baba baihra t. 10 ; KeUm xLi. 1 ; VttUDv 
Demai ▼. 4 ; Aboda sara iv. 9 ; on ^ersumt and f€09twitXnt, see also Hen- 
feld, p. 186 aq. ID^ » in some places >» «-«Xirr«^i«f, the place of sale ; 
and Uenfeld (pp. 181, 182) insifltB on so undentanding it in the two 
panages quoted ; but it is mors probably =s v^^rvf (>o Hartmann, Thtiu 
ling. Hebr. e Mitchna aug, p. 45). 

^^^opoDi Sata^HUh ziL 4; Shebuoth viL 1. 6; Aboth iiL 16; KeUm 
zvlL 17, zxiv. 7. This acoonnt-book consisted of two tablets boond together, 
which could be opened and dosed. 

ito On the Jewish coinage of earlier and later times, see Berthean, Zur 
GeschichU der IsradUen (1842), pp. 1-49. Zuckennann, Ueber tabnudmhe 
GewickU und MUnun^ 1862. Henfeld, Metrologisehe Vorunienuekungen zu 
einer CfeschichU des ibrdischen resp.alljiiduchenHandds, 2 parts, 1868-1866. 
The same, HandeUgeschickU der Juden (1879), pp. 171-185. Winer, R WB, 
art. '* Gold;*' also the articles Denar, Drachme, Stater, SekeL De Wette, 
Lehrb. der hebr.'jOdiseken Arch&oL (4th ed. 1864) p. 251 sqq. The works of 
De Saulcy, Madden, and others on Jewish coins ; see above, § 2. Hnltsdi, 
Oriechitche und rihnische Mttrologit (1882), pp. 456 sqq., 602 sqq. 

i«i Drachmas, 2 Mace. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43. Talents, 1 Mace, xl 28, 
xiiL 16, 19, XT. 31, 85 ; 2 Maoc. iii. 11, iy. 8, 24, t. 21, viiL 10 sq. What 
standard is to be assumed in this case mast here be left uncertain. 

1** On the coins named in Uie Kew Testament, see Madden, Htstory 
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mentioned in the Mishna under the name of the *' gold denarius " 
(anr "on).*" (2) The current silver coin was the denarius 
(pqvdpiov\ which is the most frequently named of all coins in 
the New Testament (Matt xviiL 2 8, xx. 2 sqq., xxiL 1 9 ; Mark 
vL 37,xiL 16, xiv. 5 ; Luke viL 41, x. 35, xx. 24 ; John vL 7, 
xiL 5 ; Kev. vL 6). That this Latin designation is familiar 
to the Mishna is very evident, for it is here almost more 
frequently mentioned by the expression i^n than by its 
Semitic equivalent t\\}^ The denarius being esteemed equal 
in value to an Attic drachma, calculations were still made by 
drachmas. Still this mode of computation was no longer 
frequent*** (3) Of copper coins, the two as piece, or dupon- 
dius (Hebr. ]niio), is chiefly mentioned.*** Such a dupondius 
is also meant in the saying of Christ, Luke xiL 6, where the 
Vulgate rightly translates aaaaplnv Svo by dtjHmdio. (4) The 
most common copper coin was the as, Qreek aaadpiov (Matt 
X. 29 ; Luke xii. 6), Hebr. noK, sometimes expressly designated 

of Jewith Coinage (1864), pp. 232-248 ; Winer and De Wette*8 above- 
mentioned works. On the Roman coinage, oomp. especially the excellent 
Bummary in Marqnardt, Rdmisehe StaattverwaUung^ voL ii. (1876), pp. S-76. 
The two chief modem works are Momrosen, GtMih. dea HHnischen Mltm- 
wetens, 1860, and Hnltsch, Grieehixhe und rSmische Metrologie, 1882. 

^** ant "OHi Mcuuer sheni iL 7, iy. 9 ; ShekaUm vL 6 ; Nasir t. 2 ; 
Baba kamma ir. 1 ; Shebnolh tL S ; MeUa vi. 4. On the Roman aureaa 
(called also denanus aureiui), see Marqnaidt, iL 26 aq. ; Hnltsch, p. 308 sqq. 
That the 3nT "l^H was equal to 26 denarii appears, e.^., from Kethuboth x. 4 ; 
Baba kamma W. 1. 

1C4 -^jv^, e,g. Pea viiL 8 ; Demai iL 6 ; Maaaer sheni iL 9 ; S^kalim 
ii. 4; Beta iiL 7; Kethuboth ▼. 7, tL 3, 4, x. 2; Kiddushin L 1, u. 2; 
Baba mezia ir. 6 ; Arachin vL 2, 6, and elsewhere. T^T* P^ct ▼ill- 8, 9 ; 
Jama iii. 7 ; Kethuboth i. 6, vi. 6, ix. 8 ; Gittin yu. 6 ; Kiddushin iiL 2 ; 
Baba kamma ir. 1, TilL 6 ; Baba bathra x. 2. 

^*' Ipaxf^i, Lake xv. 8 sq. ; Joseph. VitOj 44. In both passages, howeyer, 
diBchmae of Tyrian value may be intended ; comp. below, note 172. 

^^ pn^^fii Pea viii. 7 ; Shebiith viii. 4 ; Maaser eheni iv. 8 ; Erubin 
yiii. 2 ; Baba mezia ir. 6 ; Baba bathra r. 9 ; Shebuoth vi. 3 ; Kelim 
xvii. 12 (in the last expressly named as the Italian pondion Op^^K p^JIS)* 
From Baba bathra v. 9, it is evident that a pondion ** two asses, as is also 
expressly noticed in the Talmud {jer. Kiddushin 68^ ; bab. Kiddushin 12a ; 
Ughtfoot, Horae hebr. on Matt v. 26, 0pp. iL 288 sq.). The pondion is 
therefore without doubt the Roman dupondius^ as Guisius on Pea viiL 7 
(in Surenliusius' Mishna L 7) has remarked. 
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as the Italian aa, ^p^'t( "^ok}^ It amounted originally to one* 
tenth, but after the second Punic war (ac. 217), to only 
one-sixteenth of a denariua^^ (5) The smallest copper coin 
was the ^c^'^B, amounting to only the eighth of an as}^ It 
was unknown to the Roman system of coinage, its name too is 
Semitic. The Xeirrov however which occurs in the Mew Testa- 
ment (Mark xiL 42 ; Luke xiL 59, xzi. 2), and is, according 
to Mark xii 42, the half of a quadrans, is identical with it. 
Coins of this size are in fact found in the period of the later 
Asmoneans and single ones in the Herodian-Bomiah period.^'^ 
It is however striking, that both in the Mishna and the New 
Testament reckonings are made by this smallest portion of the 
as, and not by the semis (half (u) and ^tuxdrans (quarter a<), 
while the latter were then coined in Palestine also, and indeed 
more frequently than the XeTrrov}^ The mode of reckoning 
seems, according to the latter, to have come down from pre* 
Boman times, but to have remained in use even after the 
introduction of the Boman valuation. The coins issued in 
the Phoenician towns, especially in Tyre, which were in cir- 
culation in Palestine even when no more were made according 
to this standard, differed in value from the Boman coins.^" 

^*^ "^iho^H -IDK, Kidduihin L 1; Edujoih ir.7; ChtJUn iiL 2; Af/t- 
waotik ix. 6. On "iDK in general, e.g. Pea yiiL 1 ; ShehUih viiL 4 ; Maase^ 
ntth iL 6, 6 ; Maater ikeni ir. 8, 8 ; Erubin TiL 10 ; Baba metia ir. 6 ; 
Baba bcUhra t. 9. 

^^ Mftiqaardt, RSmiscke Staatioerwakimg^ ii. 16. 

^** nOTIBf Kiddudun L 1, iL 1, 6; Baba kamma ix. 5, 6, 7 ; Baba mtna 

ir. 78 ; Skebuoth vi. 1, 8 ; Edujoih iv. 7. That it amouDted to the eighth 
of the as is said Kiddushin L 1 ; Edttjoik ir. 7. 

1^0 See Madden, History ofJewisk Coinage^ p. 801. 

^^^ See Madden, aa aboTe. The sends and quadrans are not to my know- 
ledge mentioned in the Miahnai, but first oocar in the Jerosalemite and 
Babylonian TalmadL In the New Testament indeed the quadrans (««^ 
pmrmi) is twice mentioned. But in one passage (Mark xii. 42) the words 
• iartw JuH^tirrnt are only an expUnation on the part of the evangelist ; in 
the other (Matt t. 26) the expression M^^tirm^ was probably inserted by 
the evangelist in place of Xf«T»V offered by his authority, and preserved by 
St Luke (xii. 59). The authorities therefore of our Gospels mention only 
the Xfirrov, as the Mishna mentions only the noriD- 

ifs The coins of Phoenician valuation were somewhat lighter than the 
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That which applies to money, the medium of commerce, 
applies also to its objects. Here too we everywhere come upon 
the track of Greek and Koman names and matters.'^^ At the 
same time we must not overlook the fact, that Palestine with 
her abandance of natural products made on her part large 
contributions to the commerce of the world; the produce of 
her soil and her industrial commodities went into all lands 
and were some of them world-famed.^^^ But whether the 

Roman ; see Holtsch, Griech, und rGm, Melrologie, p. 594 sqq. A vifttrftm 
Tupt99t of the Taiae of 4 drachmae, is mentioned by Joeephcu, BeU, Jud, iL 21. 
2 ; eomp. Vita^ 13, «. Jin. The ltlp»)cf^» (Matt zviL 24) and the trmrip 
(s 4 drachmae, Matt. xWL 27) are coins of this yaloation : for the temple 
tribute, as well as those generally prescribed in the A T., were dis- 
charged according to Tyrian Taloation {Mishna Beckoroth viil 7 ; Tot^a 
Kttkuboth zii fn.\ because this corresponded to the Hebrew; comp. 
Unltach, pp. 604 sq., 471. When Joeephus states the value of the m^i«/«« 
Tv^Mir to have been 4 Attic drachmae, this is but an approximate valuation, 
for the ^jrrian tetradrachmon was somewhat lighter than the Attic (Hultach, 

595 sq.). 

ITS On the commercial commodities of antiquity, see especially Marquardt, 
Daa PrivatUben der Rdmer, yoL ii., Leipiig 18S2 (2nd ed. of the rdmuchen 
PrivataiiertkQmer, voL ii.). Karl Friedr. Hermann and H. Bliimner, Lehrb, 
der ffrUchuchen PrivatalierihOmer^ Freiburg 1882. BuchsenschUtz, Die 
HauptsUUten dt» GewerbJUituet im kloMiischen Alterthumt^ Leipsig 1869. 
On the products of Egypt in particular, Lumbroso, Btcktrchu tur 
Cieoniomk politique de VEgypU soue lu Lagidee^ Turin 1870. On the arts of 
the Restoration, Blomner, Teehnoiogie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
KiUute bei Grieeken und ROmem, toIs. i-iil, Leipzig 1875-1884. The 
Edicium Dioeletiani de pretue rtrwn (Ist ed.) given — (1) by Mommsen in the 
reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, pkiL-hist, CL vol. iiL 1851, pp. 
1-^, with Appendix, pp. 888-400 ; (2) by Waddington in Le Baset Wad- 
dington, Ineer. voL iiL, ExpUcations, pp. 145-191 ; (3) by Mommsen in 
Corp. Inecr. Lat. vol. iiL 2, pp. 801^41, is a copious source of informa- 
tion concerning goods. I quote from Waddington*s edition. 

iH On the commercial commodities of Palestine, see Movers, Die 
Phifnicier, ii. 8 (1856), pp. 200-235 ; Hersfeld, Handebtgtech. derJuden, pp. 
88-117 ; Blumner, Die yewerbliche IkOtigkeit, etc., pp. 24-27. A survey of 
the chief commodities in the fourth century after Christ is given in the 
Totiue orbie deecriptio in Miiller, Geographi yr. Mitnoru, iL 513 sqq. & 29 * 
Ascalon et Gaxa in negutiis eminentes et abundantes omnibus bonis mittuot 
omni regioni Syriae et Aegypti vinum optimum . • . c. 31 : Quoniam ergo 
ex parte supra dictas descripsimus dvitates, necessarium mihi videtur, ut 
etiam quiduam unaquaeque civitas proprium habeat exponamus, ut qui 
legit, oeitam eorum scientiam habere poesit Scythopolis igitur, Laodicia, 
Byblns, Tyrus, Berytns omni mando linteamen emittunt; Sarepta vero, 
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commodities were prodaced in the land or introduced from 
abroad, tliey equally bore in large proportion the impress of 
the prevalent Hellenistic culture ; the produce of the interior 
was regulated by its requirements, while just the objects 
which were the fashion in all the world were those which 
were imported into Palestine.^'* 

A series of examples from the three departments of (1) 
provisions (2), clothing and (3) furniture may serve as a 
further illustration. Of foreign provisions, e.^., there were 
known in Palestine Babylonian sauce (nn^). Median beer 
(w), Edomite vinegar (r?*n) and Egyptian zythos (rtnn)."* 
Also other Egyptian products, viz. fish,'^ mustard, kiirbis. 



Ckesarea, Neapolis et Lydda purparam praestant ; omnes antem 
Ttno, oleo et fromento ; IHoolaQm veio palmolam inveniM abundare in 
Palaeatina regione, ia loco qui didtor Hiericho, stmiliter et Damaaei minorea 
palmnlas, led utilea, et piatadum et omiie genus pomoram. Espedally 
famous was the linen manafaetore of Scjthopolis. In the Edidum DiocL 
c. xviL-XTiii., the linen goods of Scjthopolis stand first as the most expen- 
sive. See also Jer, KidduMn iL 6: ^Jff n*3D pK3n D^p^n jnWJ ^3, 
Movers, IL 3, 217 sq. Henfeld, p. 107. Haiqnardt, Dot Privaihhen der 
R5mer, iL 466. Buchsenschiits, p. 61. Bliimner, Die gewerU ThdiigkeU^ 
p. 26. The Mishna too assomes, that Galilee carried on chiefly the mann- 
factare of linen, and Jadea on the contrary that of woollen goods {Baba 
hamma x. 9). Hence there was a wool-market at Jerusalem. 

17* On imported artides, see also Henfdd, HandtlaguchiekU^ pp. 117-129. 

^7* All four are mentioned, PeMic^tm liL 1, as examples of provisions, 
which are prepared from kinds of grain and have gone through a process of 
fermentatiott. On the Egyptian l^uht (a kind of beer, Hebr. Din^* not 
Din^Ti Me Levy, NtHihebr. WMerbuch, f.r.), comp. Theophrast de cau*. 
plant. Ti 11. 2. Diodor. L 84 Plinios, xxiL 164. Strabo, xvil p. 824. 
Digest, xxxiil 6, 9. Edi<^ DioeleUamy iL 12. Buxtorf, Lex. ChakL $,v 
Waddington^B explanations to the Edict. DiocL p. 154. Paaly'ft EneglcL 
9.V. cereviMta. Maiqnardt, PHvaUeben der Rlfmer, iL 444. Hermann and 
Bllinmer, Griech. Priratleben^ p. 235. Hehn, KuUttrpflanzen tciuf Haustkien 
(Srd ed. 1877), p. 186 sq. 8ddensner*s Lexicon in LXX. e.v. and tlie 
Lexicons generally. It also occurs in the Greek translations of the Old 
Testament Isa. xix. 10. 

1'' Machshifin tL 8. Pidiled fish (r«^/x9)« ^hich are prodaced in 
large quantities in different places in Egypt, and formed a considerable 
article of exportation, are intended (Blumner, Die gewerbL ThStigkeit, etc., 
pp. 14, 17. Lambroeo, Recherche*^ p. 188. The expositors of Nam. xL 5). 
A large number of places on the Egyptian coast had the name of T§utxftu 
from this branch of industry (Steph. Byz. «.v.). See, concerning its wide 
diffusion, Marquardt, PrivatMfen der B&mer^ iL 420 sqq., and the chief 
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beans, lentils.^'" Likewise Cilician groats,^^' Bithynian cbeese,^^*^ 
Greek pumpkins/^^ Greek and Boman hyssop/^ and Spanish 
kolias.^^ From abroad came also, as their foreign names 
show, e,g. asparagus, lupines and Persian nuts.^^ Very 
widely diffused in Palestine was the custom of salting fish or 
pickling them in brine, as the name of the town Tapi,')(iai, on 
the Lake of Gennesareth and the frequent mention of brine 
(mums) in the Mishna prove.^^ The foreign origin of this 
custom also is evident from its foreign name. 

Of materials for dress and garments of foreign origin the follow- 
ing are mentioned: Pelusian and Indian linen and cotton fabrics,'^ 

work there cited, ▼». KOhler, Ta^ixH o^ reeherches swr Ihistoire et len 
onUiqwiA dei pickeries de la Russie m&idional$ {M^moiru de VAcademie 
imp, de» sciences de St. PeUnbourg, vi eerie, toL i. 1832, pp. 847-490). 
!'• Mustard (Win), Kilafim I 2. Pumpkins (n^^), Kilajim i. 2, 6. 

Beans (^b), Kilajim i. 2, ii 11, ill 4; ShebUtk ii. 8, 9; Shabbath iz. 7; 
NedarimyiL 1, 2. Lentils (D^eny)i Maaseroth ▼. 8; Kelim xvii. 8. 

Egyptian lentils were known also in Rome, see Flintns, zvL 201 ; Marquardt, 
iL 410. Their cultivation in Egypt is of ancient date, see Hehn, KuUur^ 
pflanzen und HausUUere (Sid ed.), p. 188. 

ii* ip^p D^i Maaseroth y. 8 ; Kelim xvii 12 ; Neffoim tL 1. 

1*0 %p%ijrn iU^33t Aboda sara iL 4 (for thus we shcnild here read, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, instead of the corrupt ^p^^lK n^3 ru^33). 
Bithynian cheese is also spoken of, Pliniosi xi. 241: trans maria yero 
Bithynns fere in gloria est 

"* nw nyin, KUafim l. 5, a. ll ; OWa lU. 7 ; Ohaloih viiL 1. 

'^' |f^ 3)TM And ^on 3itt(« Negaim xiy. 6; Para xi. 7. The former also 
ShtMath xiy. 8. 

^^ pDDKH D^^^pk ShabhaJth xxjL 2 ; Machshxrin tL 8. The colias ia a 
kind of tunny -fish (see concerning it Piinius, xxxiL 146 ; Maxquardt, iL 422 
and the Lexicons). It was of course salted for commerce and was like the 
Spanish rit^ixH erexy where well kuown (Marquardt, iL 421 ; Blumner, pp. 
130-135). 

^^ Asparagus (DU")fiDMt dcwtLp»yot\ Nedarim vL 10. Lupines (DV^^i^JIt 
Olpfwf), Shabbath xviii. 1 ; Machshirin !▼. 6 ; Itbul jom. L 4. Persian 
nuts OpDlDK, IXf^ix^), Kilajim i, 4 ; Maaseroth L 2. In both places, as 
the context shows, not peaches, but Persian nuts are meant, on which 
comp. Marquardt, iL 411. 

185 D^v^lD) Terumoth xL 1 ; Joma yiii. 3 ; Nedarim yL 1 ; Aboda scura ii. 4 ; 
KeUm X. 5. 

^^ The garments worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
were, according to Joma iiL 7, made of both materials. In the morning 
he wore the pDl^Oi in the afternoon the pil^l (whether these were of 
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Oilician haircloth,"' the $agum (d\)d), the dalmatica (p^p^DoW,. 
the paragandion ("WiD), the stola (n^^DVK)/" the hand- 
kerchief (pTiD, a-ovhdptov)}^ the felt hat (p^i>D, inXiov), 
the felt socks (k^^qdm, ifLviXia), the sandals (n:o), of which 
the Laodicean {''pnh ^3o) are mentioned as a special kind. 
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linen or cotton is not shown by these designations). The fine linen 
o/Pehmum was famous; see Plinius, xiz. 1. 14: Aegyptio lino minimum 
iirmitatis, plurimum lucrL Quattuor ibi genera: Tanitieum ac Pehtsia- 
cum, Buticum, Tentyriticum. Movers, iL 8. 818. Buchsenschiitz, 62 sq. 
Bliimner, Die gewerhliche Th&tUfkeit, p. 6 sqq., especially 16. — Indian 
materials (^#^iio» ^Uhnop, iiim^ ^UhKiyrnliptf ' If )/«»/) <^^^*^* ^^ frequently 
mentioned in the PtripJm maris Eryikraei (see above, note 157) as articles 
of commerce (§ 6, 81, 41, 48, 68). Probably cotton goods are to be under- 
stood. See Maiquardt^ iL 472 sq. Fabricius, Der Periplus dei erythrduicheH 
Meeres (1888), p. 128, and Biand's article, ^* Ueber die antiken Namen und 
die geographische Verbreitong der Baumwolle im Alterthom*^ (1866), 
quoted in both these two works. 

in ^p^%p^ KeUm xzix. 1. — Cilicium was a cloth made of goat's hair, and 
nsed for very various purposes (coarse cloaks, curtains, covers, etc). See 
Maiquardt, iL 468; Bucbsenschuts, 64 ; Blumner, 80. If then St Paul was 
a ^*npofnt6f of Tarsus in Gilicia (Acts xviii. 8), his calling was closely 
connected with the chief manufacture of his native place. In the Mishna 
^j^p is called ''felt'* {FUz), e.g. matted (verfbiei) hair on the beard, 
chest, etc. {Mikwaoih ix. 2). 

^** DUDi KtUm zxiz. 1 ; Mikwaoth viL 6. fl^p^CD/^^. Kilafim iz. 7. 
l\y\t, ShekaUm liL 2 ; KeUm zzix. 1. n^^VKt Joma viL 1 ; GiUin viL 5. 
For particulars respecting this piece of dothing, see Marquardt, iL 584 sq., 
568 sq., 586 sq. Waddington, explanations to the EdicL DiocUt, pp. 175 sq., 
182, 174 sq. Mommsen, Reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, phiL^kist. 
CL iii. 71, 891. — ^The sagum was a mantle which left the arm at liberty, and 
was therefore especially worn by soldiers and artisans. The three othen are 
different kinds of underclothing (hence in the Armenian translation of the 
Bible paregdt more frequently occurs for xf^inf ; see LAgarde, GesammeJe 
Abhandlungen, 1866, p. 209 sq.). The dalmatica is also mentioned iu 
Epiphan. tlacr., when speaking of the garments of the scribes. 

199 pii^Di Shabbaih iii. 8 ; Joma vL 8 ; Sanhedrin vL 1 ; Tamid vii. 8 ; 
Kelim xxix. 1. In the New Testament, Luke zix. 20; John xL 44, xx. 7 ; 
Acts xtx. 12. Much matter concerning it is also found in Wetetein, Nop. 
Test, on Luke zix. 20, and in the Lexicons. 

'** p^^Dt KeUm xxix. 1 ; Nidda TiiL 1. IT^ie, J^moth xii. 1 ; Ketim 
xxviL 6 (comp. Marquardt, iL 486 ; Waddington, p. 164 ; Mommsen, p. 71). 
^3Df €,g. Shabbath vi. 2, 5, x. 8, xv. 2; Shekalim iiL 2; Beta L 10; 
Mtgilla \y. 8 ; Jtbamoth xiL 1 ; Arachin vi. 5. The sandal-maker was 
called n^3D« Jebamoth xii. 5 ; Ketkuhifth y. 4; Aboth iv. 11 ; Kelim v. 5. 
See on sandals in general, Marquardt, ii. 577 sq. ; Hermann and BItimner, 
Gritchiiche PrivatalterthUmer^ pp. 181, 196. «pnb VtOOi KeUm xxvi. 1. 
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A scries too of technical expressions in the department of 
manufactured articles testifies to the influence of Greek 
models. The spun thread is called kd^j (viifia), a certain 
arrangement of the loom ori'p (tcaipo^)^^^ the tanner *oti3 
(fivpaevs;)}^ Of raw materials, hemp (e.g. Dl3jp, xdwafio^, 
icdwafiisi) was first introduced into Palestine by the Greeks.^^ 
Domestic utenaUs of foreign^ especially of Greek and Soman 
origin, are eveiywhere plentiful Of Egjrptian utensils, a 
basket, a ladder, and a rope are mentioned,^ also a Tyrian 
ladder,^** Sidonian dishes or bowk.*^ Of Greek and Boman 
utensils we find the bench (^bd, gubseUium), the arm- 
chair (tnnnp, ica6itpa\ the curtain (pH velvm\ the mirror 
(k^^>PDDKi specuUiTia), the Corinthian candlestick.^^ For 
eating and drinking, t,g, the plate (K^ipoK, scuUUa), the 
bowl («^fi, f^uSXTi), the table-cloth (poo, mappa)?^ For cases 

Which Jjaodicea Is meant cannot be ascertained, probablj the Phrygian, 
which was famed for its manufactores {EdicL IHocL; Marqoardt, iL 460 ; 
Biichsenscliuu, p. 66 ; Bliimner, pp. 27, 28). The Syrian Laodicea was 
'cliicfly famous fur its linen manufacture {Edict. DiocL xviL-xnii. ; Mar- 
quardt, ii. 466 ; BUcbsenschiits, p. 61 ; Bliimner, p. 26). 

**** KD^Si Ernbin x. 13; Shekalim vili 5; KtUmiax, 1, zziz. 1 ; Negaim xL 
10. DH^pt Shabbaih xiiL 2; Kelim xxL 1. Gomp. on the ««i>o<, especially 
Blumner, Technohgie ttnd Terminohgie der Gewerbe undKUnsUf i. 126 sqq. 

^*' ^DlUt Keihuboth viL 10. ^pono (the tan-yard), Shabbaih i. 2 ; Baba 
balhra iL 9. 

'*' DUDpi Kilajim r. 8, ix. 1, 7 ; Negaim xL 2. On the comparatiyely late 
diffusion of hemp, see Hehn, Kulturpflamen «. HauMAiere (Srd ed.), p. 168 sq. 

i*« Basket (nD^CS), Shdbbath xx. 2: Sota IL 1, iiL 1: KeUm xxvi. 1. The 

reading also of Tebuljom, iv. 2 is certainly ntSf^ED instead of n&^D3< Ladder 
(D^)) Baba bathra iiL 6 ; Sabim iii. 1, 8, iv. 8. Rope (^3n)i Sota L 6. 

^^^^^ Baba baihra ul e ; Sabim m. S. 

^** Kelim iy. 8. D^Dp» comp. the Biblical nOp. Glass vessels are 

certainly meant ; for the making of glass Tsssels formed in Roman times a 
main branch of Sidonian industry. Plinios^ H, N. r. 19. 76 : Sidon artifex 
vitrl Hermann and Blumner, Grieeh, PrivatalterthUmer^ p. 487 sq. 
Marquardt, PrivatUben^ iL 726. 

1*' ^&D« Baba bathra iv. 6 ; Sanhedrin iL l^Jin.; Kelim iL 8, xxiL 8 ; 
Mikwaoth t. 2 ; iSia6fm iy. 4. Gomp. Marquardi, iL 704. Klinp> Kethuboth 
y. 6 ; Kelim iy. 8, xxii. 8 ; Marquardi, it 70& p^ KeUm xx. 6, xriy. 18. 
M^^^PfiDKy KeUm xxx. 2. Gorinthian candlesticks in the possession of 
King Agrippa, Joseph. Vita^ 18. 

^^* Kbo, i^^huitatk xxl S ; ne:a L 8; Alced katan iiL 7 ; Edujoth iiL 9 
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of all kinds the most common designation is p^n, Oiiini.^^ 

Special kinds of wooden vessels are the cask or box (hdip, 

ctqxi), the wine-barrel (oo^D. wido^),** the chest (KDpDiSj, 

y\tD<r<r6xoftop), the small chest (tnoDp, KdfiTnpa), the casket 

(hddp, eapsa), the sack (qino, fiapavnioif).^^ 

The stock of Greek and Latin words in the Mishna is far 

from being exhausted by the specimens quoted. They suffice 

however to give a vivid impression of the full adoption of 

Western manners and customs even in Palestine in the 

second century after Christ The influence of the Greek 

language reached still farther. For even in cases where the 

introduction of Western productions and notions is not treated 

of, we meet with the use of Greek words in the Mishna. The 

air is called n^K {orip)^ the form ddid (tvttoc), the sample or 

pattern Ko^n (5e^/ia),^ an ignorant, a non-professional, or a 

private individual w^n (IBicrni^), a dwarf D33 (ydwo<:), a 

robber d*od5) O^V^^)-^ For the notion " weak " or " ill " 

(K^3t3 elBewhere means a marble slab in the floor, Sola iL 2, Muldoth L 9, 
iii. 8, or a tablet with pictares, Rosk hwthana^ IL 8). K^onpDl^i Mbed baton 
ii. 7 ; KtUm xxz. 1. ^^D* Sota ii. 2 ; Maiqoardt, iL 632. nSDi Berachotk 
viiL 8 ; Marquardt, IL 469. 

"• p»n, ShiMatk xvL 1 ; KeUm xn. 7, 8. 

*^ MDIp (anj ronnd hoUow reaael, cask, basket, box), Pea viiL 7 ; Demai 
iL 5 ; Shabbaih viiL 2, zviiL 1 ; SkekaUm uL 2 ; Kelhitboth ri. 4 ; Kelim 
xvL 8 ; Ohaloth vi. 2 ; Machshirai !▼. 6, tL 8. DD^D (more correctlj 
Dn^fi)i Balfa mtxia iv. 12 ; Baba bathra tL 2 ; Kelim uL 6 ; Marquardt, iL 
45, 626 sq. Hermann and Blumner, PrivataUerthamer, p. 162. 

*®^ KDpD1^3, GUtin iiL 8 ; Baba mezia i. 8 ; Meila ri. 1 ; Ohaloth iz. 
15. According to the latter passage a coffin might have the form of a 
yKtmimofAw or a xm/Avrptu The LXX. (2 Ghron. zziv. 8, 10, 11) pat 
yXii^ojto/cov for i(c\^^ In the New Testament (John xiL 6, ziiL 29) y>MJ9i- 

x9f4A9 is a money-box. See on all these meanings, Wetstein, Nov, Test, on 
John xiL 6, and the F^exicons. (nD23pi Kelim xvL 7 ; Ohaloth ix. 15. KDDp, 
Kelim xri. 7 ; Marquardt, iL 705 sq. (|iriD, Shabhath yiii. 5 ; KeUm xx. I. 

^* l^i(, Shabbaih 8 ; Chagiga L 8 ; Kethuboth xiiL 7 ; Gittin YiiL 8 ; 
Kinnim iL 1 ; KeUm i. 1, iL 1, 8, iiL 4, and elsewhere ; Ohaloth iii. 8, iy. 1 ; 
iSabim y. 9. 

*^ DfilDi e.g. the different shapes of the loaf (Demai y. 8, 4), or the shape 

in which the loaf was baked (^Menachoth xL 1), or the holder for the 

Tephillln {Kelim xyL 7), or the formula for the bill of diyoroement {Gittin 

iii. 2, ix. 5). KOSH, Shabbath x. 1, a specimen of seedn. 

w '^ tXinn used very frequently in the most different relations, e.g, of a 
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the Greek expression D^^aotc (aaOeviisi) for steep diddp 
{KOTo^npfisi) is used.*^ The employment also of Greek and 
Latin proper names is pretty frequent even among the lower 
classes and the Pharisaic scribes. Not only were the aristo- 
cratic high priests, who were on friendly terms with the 
Greeks, called Jason and Alexander (in the Maccabean 
period), Boethus and Theophilus (in the Herodian period), 
not only did the Asmonean and Herodian princes bear the 
names of Alexander, Aristobulus, Antigonus, Herod, Archelaus, 
Philip, Antipas, Agrippa, but among men of the common 
people also, as the apostles of Christ, names such as Andrew 
and Philip appear. And in the circles of the Babbinical scribes 
we find an Antigonus of Socho, a R Dosthai ( = Dositheus), a 
TSL Dosaben Archinos (for such and not Harkinas was the Greek 
name of his father), B. Chananiah ben Antigonus, B. Tarphon 
( = Tryphon), R. Papias, Symmachus. Latin names also w^ere 
early naturalized. The John Mark mentioned in the Kew 
Testament was, according to Acts xii. 1 2, a Palestinian ; so too 
was Joseph Barsabas, whose surname was Justus (Acts L 23). 
Josephus mentions besides the well-known Justus of Tiberius, 
also e.g. a Niger of Per»a.*^ 

But all that has been said does not prove that the Greek 
language also was familiar to the common people of Palestine. 
However lai*ge the number of Greek words which had pene- 
trated into the Hebrew and Aramaic, an acquaintance with 

layman as diatiiigaished from a professiooal craftsman {Moed kaian i. 8, 
10), or of a priTate individual in distinction from a ruler or official 
{Ntdarim y. 6 ; Sanhedrim z. 2 ; GiUm L 5) ; alao of ordinary priests as 
distingoisfaed from the high priest (Jebamoth iL 4, vL 2, S, 6, viL 1, ix. 1, 
2, S). D33, Bechoroth viL 6, and in Uie proper name D33 p pPDB^i Bikkwrim 
ill 9 ; Skabbaih xtL 5, and elsewhere ; also of animals (Para iL 2) and 
objects (Tamid iii. 6 ; Middoth ilL 6). D^DdS usually in the plural 
D^OD^ Berackoih L 3 ; Pea ii. 7, 8 ; Shabbath iL 5 ; Pesachim iii. 7 ; 
Nasir tL S ; Baha kamma vL 1, z. 2. 

^^ D''3DDK« Berachoth iL 6 ; Joma liL 5. DICDpi Ohalotk iiL 3 ; 
Tohoroth TiiL 8, 9. 

. *ote Compare in general, Hamburger, Real^EucycLfUr BiUl and TaUnud^ 
Div. iL, article '• Namen/' 
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Greek by the mass of the people is not thereby proved. In 
fact, it must be assumed, that the lower classes in Palestine 
possessed either no knowledge, or only an insufficient one of 
Greek. When the Apostle Paul wanted to speak to the 
people in Jerusalem, he made use of the Hebrew (Aramaic ?) 
tongue (Acts zxL 40, xxiL 2). When Titus during the 
siege of Jerusalem repeatedly summoned the besieged to 
surrender, this was always done in Aramaic, whether Titus 
commissioned Josephus to speak, or spoke in his own name by 
the help of an interpreter.*^ Thus the incidental knowledge 
of Greek on the part of the people was in any case by no 
means an adequate one. On the other hand it is probable, 
that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty widely 
diffused, and that the more educated classes used it without 
difficulty.^ HelleniBtic districts not only surrounded 
Palestine on almost every side, but also pushed far into the 
interior (Samaria^ Scythopolis). Constant contact with them 
was inevitable And it is not conceivable, that this should 
continue without the diffusion of a certain amount of know- 
ledge of the Greek language in Palestine also. To this must 
be added, that the country, both before and after the 
Asmonean period, was under rulers, whose education was a 
Greek one: first under the Ptolemies and SeleucidsBy then 

*<^ Joseph. BeU, Jud. ▼. 9. 2, yL 2. 1. Interpreter, BeXL JwL vL 6. 2. 
If it sometimes appears as though Titas had spoken directlj to the people 
(BfU. Ju(L T. 9. 2, yL 2. 4), we see from the latter passages that this is 
only in appearance, and that Joeephns had to interpret hb speech {BeU 
Jud, Ti. 2. 6, init,). 

*^ The question respecting the diifosion of Greek in Palestine has been 
much discussed both in ancient and modem times. The copious literature is 
recorded in Haae, Leben Jesu^ § 29, note 6. Oredner, EmUUung in da$Neue 
TestamerU^ p 183. Volbeding, Index DiiBertationwn quibus Minguli kisioriae 
N, T. etc, loci iOuiirantur (Lips. 1849), p. 18. Danko, HiHaria HevdatumiM 
divinae Nov. TetL (Yindob. 1867) p. 216 sq. Of more modem times, Hug, 
Eiid. m die Schri/Un dee N. T. (4th ed. 1847) ii 27-49. BetUg, 
Ephemeridee exegetieo-theologicae fotc, iii. (Giasn 1824) pp. 1*5. Thiersch, 
Vertuch zur HereUUung dee kietor. Standpunete (1845), p. 48 s jq. Roberta, 
Discueeione on the Ooepele, Cambridge and London 1864, MacmiUan & Co. 
(571, p. 8). Delitcach, Saai und Hoffnung, 1874, p. 201 sqq. 
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under the Herodians and Bomans; nay some even of the 
Asmoneans promoted Greek civilisation. The foreign rulers 
too brought with them into the country a certain amount of 
elements moulded by Greek training. We know of Herod 
especially, that he surrounded himself with Greek literati 
(see § 15). There were foreign troops in the land; Herod 
had even Thracian, German and Gallic mercenaries.*^ The 
games given by Herod at Jerusalem brought not only foreign 
artists, but spectators from abroad into the holy city.^ But 
the most numerous concourse of strangers took place at the 
great annual Jewish festivals. The thousands of Jews, who 
came on these occasions from all parts of the world to Jeru- 
salem, were for the most part both in language and education 
Hellenists. And not only Greek Jews, but actual Greeks, ie. 
proselytes, came at the Jewish feasts to Jerusalem to sacrifice 
and worship in the temple (comp. John xiL 20 sqq.). We 
must conceive of the number of such proselytes, who made 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, as something considerabla 
Again many Jews, who had received a Greek education 
abroad, took up their permanent abode at Jerusalem, and 
even formed there a synagogue of their own. Hence we find 
at Jerusalem in the times of the apostles a synagogue of the 
libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and Asiatics 
(Acts vi 9 ; comp. ix. 20), in which it is uncertain whether one 
congregation or five are spoken of.*^ In Galilee the laiger 
towns had probably a fraction of Greek inhabitanta We know 
this for certain of Tiberias,'^^ not to speak of the mainly non- 
Jewish Caesarea PhilippL Together with this strong penetra* 
tion of the interior of Palestine by Greek elements, there 
must have been not infrequently the necessary acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue. And single traces actually point to 

«•• AnU. xvii. S. 8. *•• AnH. xv. a 1. 

**** A synagogae of the Alezandrians at Jemaalem is also mentioned, 
Tose/ta MegWa iil, ed. Zackerroandel, pp. 224, 26 ; Jer. MegiUa 73"^ (in 
Ligbtfoot, Horae on Acts yl 9). 

«w Joseph. Vita, 12. 

mv. IL VOU L D 
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this. For while the Asmoneans had their coins stamped with 
both Greek and Hebrew inscriptions, the Herodians and 
Bomans coined even the money intended for the Jewish region 
proper with merely Greek inscriptions ; and it is known from 
the gospel history that the (undoubtedly Greek) inscription 
upon the coins of Caesar could be read without difficulty at 
Jerusalem (Matt xx. 20 sq. ; Mark xiL 16 ; Luke xx. 24).'^^ 
The statement of the Mishna, that even in the temple certain 
vessels were marked with Greek letters, is certainly supported 
there by only one authority (K. Tomael), while according to 
the prevailing tradition the letters were Hebrew.'^' When 
further it is determined in the Mishna that the writing of 
divorcement might be in the Greek language also,^ and that 
the Holy Scriptures might be used in the Greek translation,'^^ 
both these permissions may refer to the Jewish Dispersion 
beyond Palestine. The notice on the contrary, that at the 
time of the war of Titus (or more correctly Quietus) it was 
forbidden to any one to have his son instructed in Greek,'^^ 
presupposes, that hitherto that which was now prohibited had 
taken place in the sphere of Rabbinic Judaism.'^ Nor can 
the circumstance be otherwise explained, than by a certain 
familiarity with Greek, that in the Mishna the names of Greek 
letters are often used for the explanation of certain figures, 
€.g. ^3 for the explananation of the figure X, or (^ for the 
explanation of the figure T}^^ 

From the commencement of the Boman supremacy the 
Latin was added to the Greek language and culture. But 
Latin, as in all the eastern provinces, so also in Palestine, 
attained no wide diffusion till the later imperial period. In 
the first centuries the Boman officials in their intercourse with 

' '^^ Comp. the representation of each a denarius aa Jesos probably bad io 
His band, in Madden's History of Jewish Coinage^ p. 247. 

s» SktkaUm iiL 2. »' Gittin ix. 8. 

•" MtgUJa i. 8. "• Sota ix. 14. 

iife Gomp. on tbe general position of Rabbinical Judaism to Greek edu- 
cation, Hamburger, Real-EncycL, 2nd Div., art. ** Griechen thorn." 

*'* ^3, Menaclwih vi S ; KtUm zz. 7. KtDSi Middoth iiL 1 ; KtUm zxviii. 7 
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provincials exclusively employed the Greek language. It was 
only in official documents, inscriptions, and the like, that 
Latin was, from the time of Caesar, also adopted. Thus eg. 
Caesar commanded the Sidonians to set up in Sidon upon a 
brazen tablet his decree for the appointment of the Jewish 
high priest Hyrcanus II. in the Greek and Roman languages 
(A^Ui. xiv. 10. 2). Another official decree of the same period 
was in like manner to be set up in the Roman and Greek 
tongues in the temples of Sidon, Tyre, and Ascalon (AnU. 
xiv. 10. 3). Mark Antony commanded the Tyrians to set 
up in a public place a decree issued by him in Greek and 
Latin (AnU. xiv. 12. 5). In the temple at Jerusalem there 
were placed at intervals on the enclosure {Spi^Micra^), beyond 
which a nearer approach to the sanctuary was forbidden to 
Gentiles, tablets (or^Xat) with inscriptions, which announced 
this prohibition partly in the Greek and partly in the Latin 
language (Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2, vi 2. 4). The superscription also 
over the cross of Christ was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin (John xix. 20). Beyond such official use Latin had not 
advanced in Palestine, in the early times of the Roman 
supremacy. 

3. Posiiion of Judaism with respect to Heathenism. 

The more vigorously and perse veringly heathenism con-* 
tinned to penetrate into Palestine, the more energetically did 
legal Judaism feel called upon to oppose it On the whole 
indeed the advance of heathen culture could not, as has been 
shown, be prevented. But for that very reason the lines of 
defence against all illegality were only the more strictly and 
carefully drawn by the vigilance of the scribes. Extreme 
vigilance in this direction was indeed a vital question for 
Judaism. For, if it was not to succumb in the struggle for 
existence, in which it was engaged, it must defend itself with 
the utmost energy against its adversary. But the anxiety 
with which the struggle was carried on infinitely increased 
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the danger which was to be guarded agaiust, and which was 
in fact victoriously encountered. For the greater the subtilty 
with which casuistry determined the cases, which were to be 
regarded as a direct or indirect pollution through heathen 
customs, the more frequent was the danger of incurring it 
Hence the course of events placed the pious Israelite in au 
all but unendurable position. He was in almost daily contact 
with heathenism, whether with persons or with goods and 
matters which sought and found entrance into Palestine in 
the way of trade and commerca And the zeal of the scribes 
was continually increasing the number of snares, by which 
an Israelite who was a strict adherent to the law might incur 
undeanness through heathen practices. 

Two points especially were not to be lost sight of in guard- 
ing against heathen practices — (1) heathen idolatry and 
(2) heathen non-observance of the Levitical law of unclean* 
ness. With respect to both the Pharisaism of the scribes 
proceeded with extreme minuteness. (1) For the sake of 
avoiding even an only apparent approximation to idolatry, the 
Mosaic prohibition of images (Ex. xx. 4 sq. ; DeuU iv. 16 sq., 
xxvii. 15) was applied with the most relentless consistency.'^^ 
To suffer anything rather than the setting up of the statue of 
Caligula in the temple was indeed quite right*^* But pictorial 
representations in general, such as the trophies in the theatre 
ill the time of Herod,'^^ or the eagle at the gate of the temple,^ 
were also repudiated. When Pilate marched his troops into 
Jerusalem with the eagles of the legions, a regular tumult 
took place.^^ ViteUius took his troops by an indirect course 
from Antioch to Petra for the sole reason of not polluting 
the sacred soU of Judah by the Roman eagles.^ And at 
the outbreak of the war, the first thing to be done iu 

«^^ Comp. Winer, RWB,, art " Bildnerei.*' RuetBchi, art. " BOder,** in 
Herzog*8 Real-Encycl, 2nd ed. iL 460 sqq. Wieaeler, BettrUge zur richti^ 
Mlirdtgung der Evv. p. 84 eqq. 

•" AfdU xviii. 8 ; BtJL Jud. ii. 10. "• An(L xv. a 1, 2. 

•*• AniL xvii. 6.2; BeJL Jud. i. 88. 2. 

• '^ AntL zviiL 3. 1 ; B(2L Jud, il 9. 2, 3. *2t Antt. zviiL 6. 8. 
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Tiberias was to destroy the palace of Antipas, because 
it was adorned with images of animals.*'' It seems indeed, 
that coins with the image of the emperor were circulated in 
Judaea (Matt xxii. 20, and parallel passages) ; but the coins 
issued there were not, from considerate forbearance, so 
stamped.''* When the famous scribe Gamaliel 11. justified his 
visit to the baths of Aphrodite at Akko (Ptolemais) by saying, 
that the image of Aphrodite was there because of the baths, 
and not the baths because of the image of Aphrodite,"* this 
was a kind of consideration by no means generally recognised 
as valid in the sphere of l^alistic Judaism. To obviate the 
danger of a direct or indirect encouragement of idolatry, or 
any kind of contact therewith, an Israelite was forbidden to 
transact business with Gentiles, to lend to, or borrow anything 
from them, to make them payments, or receive payments 
from them during the three days preceding, and, according to 
R Ismael, also the three days following any heathen festival,''^ 
while on the festival itself an Israelite was to hold no kind of 
intercourse in the town."^ All objects, which might even 
possibly be connected with idolatrous worship, were forbidden. 
Thos heathen wine must not only be made no use of, because 
it might possibly have been offered as a libation, but it was 
also forbidden to derive any profit from it'" If wood had 
been taken from an idol grove all use of it was prohibited. 
If the stove had been heated by it, the stove must be broken 
to pieces^ if it were still new ; but if it were old, it must be let 
to cooL If bread had been baked with it, not only the eating, 
bat every use of it was forbidden. If such bread were mixed 
with other bread, no use of it was allowed. If a weaver's 

»« raa, 12. 

s*4 Ewald, Guch. dca VoUcet Israd, y. 82 aq. Madden, History o/JewvJk 
Coinage^ pp. 134-153. De Saulcy, NumisnuUique de la Tern Sainie^ p. 
69 sqq., pL iiL and iv. 

*** Ahoda Mora iiL 4. *** Ahoda aara L 1, 2. "' Aboda tara i. 4. 

'** Altoda 9ara iL 8 ; comp. also the Gemara (^Ahoda Sara^ or the wor- 
th ip of idola, a tract from ihe Talmud, translated by Ferd. Chriatian Ewald, 
Yud «d 1868, p. 213 sqq., especially 221 sqq.). 
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shuttle were made of such wood, its use was forbtddeo. If a 
garment had beeu made of the stuff woven therewith, all use 
of the garment was forbidden. If this garment had been 
mixed among others, and these again among others, the use 
of all was forbidden.*® 

If all this sufficiently provided for the separation of 
Judaism from heathenism, it was still further inculcated by 
the notion, that a Gentile — as a non-observer of the laws of 
purification — was unclean, and that consequently all inter- 
course with him was defiling; that further, for the same 
reason, even the houses of the heathen, nay all objects 
touched by them, — so far as these were receptive of Levitioal 
uncleanness, — were to be regarded as uncloan.*^ When it is 
said (Acts x. 28), that a Jew might have no intercourse with 
a heathen {iBiiurov i<rr$v avSpl 'louSailp KoXkour6a& i) 
vpoaipx^irdai aKKo<f>vX^), this must not indeed be misunder- 
stood to the extent of supposing that there was an absolute 
prohibition of all intercourse, yet it does mean that ceremonial 
uncleanness was incurred by such intercourse. All Gentile 
houses were as such unclean.*'^ Merely to enter them 
was to become unclean (John xviii. 28). All articles 
belonging to Gentiles and of a kind susceptible of Levitical 
uncleanness, were unclean, and needed before using some 
kind of purification. " If any one buys kitchen utensils of 
a Gentile, he must dip what b to be purified by dipping ; 
boil what is to be boiled and heat in the fire what is to be 
heated; spits and gridirons are to be made red-hot; knives need 
only be sharpened and they are clean.'* *** Apart from this 

•*• Aboda tara liL 9. 

**^ Comp. also on what follows, Weber, System der alUynagogaUn pala- 
ftinischen The* l»g''t (1880), p. 68 8qq. 

''' Ohaloth xviiL 7. Conip. Kirch ner, Die jQdische PasMh/eier und Jem 
tetztes MM (Progr. of the Daisburg Gymnasium, 1870), pp. 34-41. 
Delitzsch, Talmudische Studien^ x'iy. The andean ni'ss of Gentile houses 
ncconling to Jewish notions is testified to in the N. T. (JZeitschr. fSr htth. 
TheoL 1874, pp. 1-4). Schiirer on (payu» to v-mx*, John xviiL 28, 
ahidemiscke Festschrift (1883), p. 23 sq. 

**' Abttda sara v. 12. 
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Qtidcanness, which so many objects might contract by use on 
the part of Gentiles, there were lastly many heathen products, 
which could not be used by Jews, because in their production 
the Jewish laws, especially those relating to the distinction 
between clean and unclean, had not been observed. Partly 
for the former, partly for the latter reason, the most ordinary 
proTisions, if comiog from the heathen, were not to be eaten 
by Jews, who were only allowed to use them by buying and 
selling. This was especially the case with milk milked by a 
heathen without an Israelite seeing it, also with the bread 
and oil of the heathen.^ Neither could a strictly 1^1 
Israelite at any time sit at meat at a Gentile table (Acts 
zi 3 ; GaL iL 12). Hence Israelites travelling in foreign 
countries were in very evil case, and, if they wanted to be 
exact in their observance of the law, had to restrict themselves 
to vegetable raw materials, as e.g. certain priests, friends of 
Josephus, who having been brought as prisoners to Bome 
lived there upon nuts and figs.^^ 

To all the reasons here stated, which made intercourse 
with the heathen and their abode in the Holy Land a heavy 
burden to an Israelite, who was faithful to the law, was added 
an entirely opposite and doctrinal view, which caused the 
rule of strangers in the land of Israel to be felt as a glaring 
contrast between the ideal and reality. For the land was the 
property of the chosen people. None but Israelites could be 
landowners therein. Even the letting of houses and fields to 
the heathen was, according to the theory of the scribes, for- 
bidden.^^ And what with such views must have been their 



*^ Aboda sara iL 6. With respect to oil, see Joseph. Antt, ziL 3. 1 ; 
BclL Jud, iL 21. 2 ; Vita^ 13. On the motireB, see the Gemara {Aboda 
sara, translated by Ewald, p. 247 sqq.). Milk e.g, was forbidden, because 
there might possibly be mixed with it milk from unclean animals ; oil, 
because it might (at least according to one authority) have contracted un- 
cleanness from unclean vessels. Talmudic authorities are not always clear 
even concerning the motives. See the discussions in the Gemara as above. 

«* Joseph. Vita, 3. 

'^' Aboda sara L 8. The letting of fields was still more strictly forbidden 
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feelings at finding the heathen really in possession — if not 
privately yet politically — of tlie whole land ? Under such 
circumstances we can understand, that the question, whether 
it were lawful for a faithful Israelite to pay tribute to Caesar 
at all, would be one of serious consideration (Matt xxii. 
16-22 ; Mark xiL 13-17 ; Luke xx. 20-26). 

Thus circumstances present us with a peculiar double 
picture: a yielding to the influence of heathen customs 
together with the erection of the strongest wall of partition 
against them. So far as the actual purpose of the latter 
was a defence against heathenism in its rdigious aspect^ 
its aim was certainly attained. In other respects, however, 
heathen culture was not restrained by it, but only made a 
b^irdensome oppression to Israelites. 

than thsr. of honiKS, ainoe in the former ease not only was the pooessbn of 
the soil delivered up to Genttloo^ bat tithe was not paid on the prodace. 
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Gotha 1877-187& 
Stark, Gaia und die philistOische K&sU. Jena 1852. 
Kahn, Die stddtische und bitrgerUche Ver/assung des rfhnischen Reichs bis a»f 

die ZeUen JusHnians. 2 parts. Letpsig 1864-1866. 
Kuhn, U^er die Entstehung der St&dte der Alien. Komenver/assung und 

Synoikismos. Leipzig 1878 (espedallj pp. 422-484). 
Marqnardt, Bdmische Staatsvertraltung. YoL i. (also under the title of 

Handb. der rOm. AUertkUmer mm Marquardt u. Mommsen^ toL W.). 

2nded. Leipzig 1881. 
Paoly^s Real-Encyclopddie der classischen AUerthumswissenschaJty unier din 

betr. ArtUcebi 
Wunet'k and Scbenkers BihUscke Realwihierbucher, unter den betr. ArtHoeln, 
The geographical works of Reland, Raumer, Robinson, Ritter, Gu^iio, auJ 

others (for the titles see abore, § 2). 
Menke*8 BibelaHas^ maps ir. and t. 

07 fandamental importance in the political life of Palestine 
daring the Hellenic era was the independent organization of 
lai^e municipal communities. This was indeed no novelty in 
Palestine, where from of old the large towns of the Philistine 
and Phoenician coasts had formed centres of political life. 
The entrance of Hellenism marks however a turning- 
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point in this respect also. For, on the one Iiand it 
essentially transformed the existing communities, while on 
the other it founded numerous new ones and made the 
municipal communities in general the basis of tht political 
ajyanization of the country in a far more thorough manner 
than before. Wherever Hellenism penetrated — especially on 
the Philistine coasts and the eastern boundaries of Palestine 
beyond the Jordan — the country districts were grouped 
around single large towns as their political centrea Each of 
such communities formed a comparatively independent whole 
managing its own internal affairs, and its dependence upon 
the rulers of Syria consisted only in the recognition of their 
military supremacy, the payment of taxes, and certain other 
performances. At the head of such a Hellenistically oiganized 
community was a democratic senate of several hundred 
members, which we may probably conceive of as resembling 
the Athenian /SovXif, i& as one changed annually, chosen from 
the Phylae, or as a committee chosen by lot from the people 
(Marquardt).^ It formed the ruling power, not for the town 
only, but also for all the smaller towns and villages, which 
belonged to the often extensive district of the town.' The 
entire Philistinian and Phoenician coast was in this way 
divided into a number of municipal communities, some of 
.\^hich were of considerable importance. We have then 
briefly to consider as such the Hellenistic towns in the east 
and north-east of Palestine, the Hellenized towns in the 
interior of Palestine, such as Samaria and Soythopolis, and the 
towns founded by Herod and his sons, of which a considerable 
portion of the population was non-Jewislu 

^ The Senate of Gaza, e.g. consisted of 500 members (Joseph. Antt. ziiL 
13. 3), that of Tiberias of SOO (BelL Jud. iL 21. 9). Gomp. Kuhn, Die 
eliuhvtcht und bUrgerlidte Verfassung, iL 854. 

* The furnishing of these towns with a district of greater or less extent 

will be shown in many cases in what follows. Compare on the Hellenistic 

town-constitution, F. W. Tittmann, DanitUung der griechischen ^aatsver- 

Jcusungf Leipzig 1822. Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung^ i. 208-216 

(1881). ALso much matter in the Corp. Inter. Graec, p. 32 sqq. 
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With all their iadependence these towns of oourse par- 
ticipated on the whole in the political fate of the rest of 
Palestine. In the time of the Diadochoi the government 
changed very frequently. Ptolemy I. three times took pos- 
session of Phoenicia and Palestine, and three times had to 
surrender them. It was not till about 280 B.C. that Ptolemy 
(II.) Philadelphus succeeded in establishing the rule of the 
Ptolemies over these countries for a lengthened period.* 
After that date not only Palestine proper, but also the whole 
of Phoenicia, as far as Eleutherus, south of Aradus, was under 
their dominioiL^ Their power, however, did not extend beyond 
Lebanon. Damascus already belonged to the Seleucidae.' 
In the years 219-217 B.a Antiochus assumed a transitory 
possession of Palestine, but was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the unsuccessful battle at Eaphia. After the 
death of Ptolemy (IV.) PhUopator, he however invaded 
Palestine a second time, and his victory at Panias (198 B.c.) 
was decisive in fovour of the Seleucidae. From this time 
onward Palestine and the whole Philistinian-Phoenician coast 
belonged to the Syrian kingdom.* The supremacy of the 
Ptolemies, like that of the Seleucidae, found its expression 
chiefly in two points : in the appointment of military 
governors (aTpanjyoi) in the regions subject to their sway, 
and in the imposition of regular taxea Josephus in his 
account of Josephus, the farmer of taxes, and his son Hyrcanus 
{Antt. xii. 4), gives us a very vivid picture of the manner in 
which the system of taxation was organized in the later 
period of their rule, a picture which, notwithstanding its 

* For particalars, see Stark, Gaza und die philutOischt KUste^ pp. 847-367 
It aeems probable, from an inscription of Oum el-Awamid, published by 
Henan (^Afission de P^icie, pp. 711-725), that Tyre had an era which begnu 
Uiirty-seven years later than that of the Seleucidae, ue. 275 ]i.a (see Renan 
as above, pp. 719-723). Its cause seems to have been the definite seizure 
of Phoenicia by Ptolemy II., who showed himself on that occasion the 
benefactor of the town. Comp. Six, Numismatic Chronicle^ 1877, p. 192. 

4 See Stark, pp. 368, 871. Kuhn, ii. 128 sq. 

* See below, on Damascus. 

' Farther particulars in Stark, pp. 37&-406, 425 eqq. 
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fictitious colouring, certainly gives a faithful reflection of the 
institutions. It shows that the imposts were not collected by 
the authorities, but leased to great contractors, to whom their 
collection in the several towns was given up.' 

Towards the end of the second century before Christ, the 
kingdom of the Seleuddae increasingly exhibits an image 
of dissolution. The central authority was so weakened by 
continual revolutions, that a multitude of independent com- 
munities were founded in the border lands, of the empire. 
During this period therefore not only did the Jews obtain 
and maintain their full freedom, but a nuwher aUo of the 
larger Uncna, which had already in the wars between Syria 
and Egypt often played a part of their own, declared them- 
selves independent, and as a sign of their independence begctn 
a new computation of time. Thus Tyre had an era dating 
from the year 126 ao. ; Sidon a similar one from the year 
111; Ascalon from 104 In other towns individual 
" Tyrants " would seize upon the sovereignty. Thus we find 
towards the end of the second, and in the beginning of the 
first century before Christ, a tyrant, Zeno Kotylas in Phila- 
delphia, his son Theodoras in Amathus on the Jordan, Zoilus 
in Straton's Tower and Dora, Demetrius in Gamala.' And there 

' In illnstntion of Joseph. AntL ziL 4, oompare e^cUllj SUrk, pp. 412- 
428, and Nimbanm, Obtervationet in Flavii Jompki Antiquitates (^Odttm' 
ger Dinertat. 1876), pp. 16-17. There is an internal contradiction in the 
namtiTe of Joaephua He traoapoaes the beginning of the renting of the 
taxes by Joaephna, which laated twentj-two yean to the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetea, who dSed 221 B.C. {AnU. ziL 4. 1; oomp. 4. 6); tiie entire 
aoeoont alao aaBumea, that PaJertine waa then stiU onder the rale of the 
Ptolemiea. Thia woald, aa Stark statea, p. 416, bring it to aboot the yean 
229-207 B.a On the other hand howerer Joeephoa alwaya ealb the wife 
of the Egyptian king, Cleopatra, while thia name waa fint natoraliaed in 
the family of the Ptolemiea by Cleopatra, the dangbter of Antiochna the 
Great and wife of Ptolemy V. Stark rightly finda the error to oonaiat in 
the mistake aa to the queen*s name, and aooepta the reatdts which follow 
from the other datea. The view of Nnsabanm is more artificial It ia 
baaed moreorer upon the improbable assumption, that Palestine had shortly 
after the battle of Raphta already come agam into the posBession of 
Antiocbu9. 

• Stark, p. 478 sq. KuLn, iL 162. 
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is no lack of evidence that the Bomans at their entry into 
Syria found there a number of independent petty princea* 

The strengthening of the Jewish power was in those times 
fatal for the towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine. Even 
the earlier Maccabees^ and subsequently John Hyrcanus, sub- 
jected several towns. But it was especially Alexander 
Jannaeus who made conquests on a lai^ge scale. At the end 
of his rule all the coast towns from Baphia to Carmel, with 
the sole exception of Ascalon, almost all the towns of the 
country east of Jordan, and of course those also which were 
situated in the interior, such as Samaria and Scythopolis, as 
far north as the Lake of Merom/^ were subject to the Jewa 

The conquest of Syria by Pompey put an end again at a 
stroke to the independence of all the small towns, which had 
separated themselves from the empire of the Seleucidae. The 
only consequence to the autonomic towns was, that they now 
entered into the same relations of Toluntaiy dependence 
towards the Komans, in which they had hitherto stood towards 
the Seleucidae. To those towns however, which had been 
subjected by the Jews, the Boman invasion had even the 
character of a deliverance from a hated rule. For Pompey 
again separated from the Jewish region all those towns which 
had been subjected to the Jews since the time of the 
Maccabees and restored to them their freedom.^^ Josephus 
enumerates as such " liberated " towns, which had of course 
to acknowledge the Boman supremacy, the following : Gaza, 
Aasotus, Janmia, Joppa, Straton's Tower, Dora, Samaria, 
Scythopolis, Hippus, Gadara, Pella, Dium." The list is, 
however, incomplete. For besides the above-named, others also 

* JoBepbuB speaks quite generally of fUwmpx^ {AniL ziiL 16. 5). Appiaii. 
Syr. 60, testifies that Pompey rup pwi roif 2fXiv«i)«if ytvofthtip i9»m» roi; 
fAh Mmi9%9 o/«f/ovf fi§t9t>Ami ^ )ii9««riK» whom however Pompey ccrtniuly 
was not the first to create. Plinitis, HiML Nat t. 23, 82, sdll knows io 
Syria of seresteen tetrarchias in r^na deseriptas barboris vuminibiMi. 

i« Joseph. AnU. ziii. 16. 4. See above, | la 

^^ Compare od the Roman custom of giving their freedom to the towns 
of conquered regions, Knhn, ii. 15-19. 

" AnU. liT. 4. 4 ; BtlL Jud. L 7. 7 
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used the Pompeian era, ie. the compatation since the libera- 
tion by Pompey, and many of these towns retained it till far 
into the imperial period. Tliose lying in the region east of 
the Jordan, together with Scythopolis, then united with each 
other in the "ten cities alliance/' the so-called Decapolis. 
The proconsul Oabinius was another benefactor to many of 
these towns. In the years 67-55 B.a he rebuilt the towns 
of Baphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, ApoUonia, Dora, 
Samaria and Scythopolis, some of which had been entirety 
destroyed by the Jews." The Boman civil wars however, with 
their exhaustion of the provinces and the arbitrary rule of 
Antony in the East, brought bad times to these towna He 
bestowed upon Cleopatra the entire Philistinian and Phoenician 
coast, from the borders of Egypt to Elentherus, with the sole 
exception of Tyre and Sidon.^^ Even when, after the fall of 
Antony and Cleopatra, whose authority had ceased of itself, a 
more quiet era had been established by Augustus, many of 
these towns again changed masters." Augustus bestowed 
upon Herod all the const towns from Gkuca to Straton's Tower, 
with the exception of Ascalon, together with the towns of 
Samaria, Hippus and Gradara in the interior." After the 
death of Herod these towns again experienced different fEttes. 
(raza, Hippus and Gkulara were placed under the immediate 
government of the Boman legate of Syria (on Anthedon, see 
below the section respecting it) ; Azotus and Jamnia with 
Phasaelis, which was built by Herod, were given to his sister 
Salome, while Joppa, Straton's Tower and Samaria fell with 
the rest of Judaea to Archelaus.^^ The towns belonging to 

» AnU, xiT. 5. 8 ; BeO. Jttil L a 4. 

M AfOt XT. 4. \,faL; BeO. Jyd. 1 18. & 

^* The different dunges of pomessora subsequently to Alexander Janniieiia 
are yitSblj represented by the numecous special maps in Meoke*B Bibtlatlas, 
plates ir. and ▼. 

^* AfUL XT. 7. 8 ; BeO. JtuL i. 20. 8. Of the coast towns Josephns namci 
only Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton'a Tower. But Aiotoa and Janinm, 
which after the death of Herod fell to his sister tialome, most then have 
come into Herod^s poeBefsion. 

" Ann. xviL 11. 4, 6; Bill Jml, ii. 6. 4. 
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Salome came after her death to the Empress Livia.^' After 
the death of Livia, they seem to have been transferred to the 
private possession of her son Tiberius, on which account we 
find an imperial iirirpoTro^ in his time in Jamnia.^^ The 
towns bestowed upon Archelaus, together with the rest of his 
district, came after his deposition under the oversight of a 
Roman procurator, then in the years 41-44 a.d. to King 
Agrippa L» and were again after his death under Roman 
procurators. This frequent change of masters was however 
of little more consequence to these towns, than that the taxes 
had to be paid now to one now to another governor. For 
they had, on the whole, the independent management of their 
own affairs, even though the supremacy of their different 
masters made itself sometimes more and sometimes less 
noticed Finally, it was of importance to the development 
of their communal life that Herod and his sons refounded a 
great number of towns, so especially Caesarea (-Straton's 
Tower), Sebaste ("Samaria), Antipatris, Phasaelis, Caesarea 
Philippi, Julias, Sepphoris, livias, Tiberias. 

The Mnd of dependence of these towns upon the Roman 
power both in name and in fact differed considerably.*^ There 
were in the Roman Empire both Jree and subject communities. 
The former (civitcUes liberae, ikaiOepoi) had not only their 
own judicature and administration of finance, but were also 
free from taxation proper and only bound to certain definitely 
appointed contributions ; they were ainovofioi Koi ^pmv 
aT€KeU (Appian. Civ, L 102).'^ Again there was among 
these a privileged class, the civitaUea foederaJUu or such as had 
their freedom guaranteed by a foedus. All these free cities 
were indeed dependent upon Rome, but were not regarded as 

^* Antt. xviJL 2. 2 ; BeJL Jud, iL 9. 1. Azotus is not expreasly named 
bat is certaioly intended. 

^* AntL xviiL 6. S. Comp. Marqoaidt, R(hni9che SUuUsvencaltung, iL 
248 sq. 

^ Gomp. on what follows, Kuhn, iL 14-41. Marqaardt» L 71-86, 396. 
Alio Stark, Gaxa, pp. 522-525. 

'^ See especially Marquardt, i. 78 aq., 84 sq. 
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belonging in the strict sense to the province. From them 
must then be distinguished the subject towns (ymJKooi) 
properly belonging to the province^ the specific diSerence of 
which from the former consisted in their liability to taxation. 
For avTovofjUa, or the privilege suia legibus uti, was often 
conceded to them, though under the control of the Roman 
proconsul" All the varieties of civic position here alluded 
to were represented among the Syrian towns. Tyre e^. was 
one of the privil^ed eivUates foederaUu}* Ascalon was an 
cppidum liberwn. But just because this is mentioned of 
Ascalon as something special, the greaier number are no< to be 
regarded cu free communities in the technical sense of thfi 
word. Nor is it, according to what has just been said, 
opposed to this that many of them are designated as avrovofioi. 
And still less does it signify, when Josephus says that 
Pompey made these towns free {iKevdipasi), For this means 
only their liberation from Jewish sway. Their political con- 
dition is correctly pointed out by Josephus by the expressions 
irpoa-evetfie r^ iirapxif and Karira^p e*9 t^i^ Svpiatc^p 
iirap^iaif?^ These slight political distinctions were not 
indeed of much practical importance. For the most privi- 
leged towns were taxed for certain requirements, and on the 
other hand many of the subject towns, at least in Syria, had 
a jurisdiction and administration of their own. Least of all 
were these distinctions paid respect to with regard to military 
affaira It would be a great mistake to suppose, that in war 
all or most of these towns were released from the obligation 
of furnishing auxiliaries. At least Josephus speaks quite 
generally of the auxiliaries, which had been furnished by ^ the 
towns " at the campaign of Cestius Gallus against Jerusalem,*' 
when in the year 4 b.g. Berytus with its district furnished 



*' See especially Kohn, iL 84 sqq. ^ Marquardt, I 75. 

«* AntL xiT. 4. 4 ; BeU. Jud. L 7. 7. 

<' BdL Jud.u. 18. 19: Tlkumi U *Mt U ri» ttoXww fs-/»ov^oi ^vvfUynamp^ 

*lev)«/ibir ftUkt TO Xf<xftjr fjr Ttug fx/0T9/««Mf dpmrTir^cuitrtSm 
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1500 auxiliaries to the army of Yarus,^ this certainly is not 
a case in point, inasmuch as Berytus was then already a 
Roman colony and was therefore under different legal regula- 
tions from the other towns. But we also know t,g. that from 
AJ>. 44-67 there was in Caesarea a garrison of five cohorts 
and a wing of cavalry, which was formed for the most part 
of Caesareans and Sebastenians (inhabitants of the towns of 
Caesarea and Sebaste and their respective districts).'' Nay we 
find towards the end of the first century after Christ a oohon 
L Tyriorvm already in Moesia.* So too in occupying the 
towns with garrisons regard was certainly had less to political 
distinctions than to military requirements. ** Free " Antioch 
became the chief seat of the Boman military force in Syria , 
and we know of Ascalon, that though an oppidum liberum, it 
received a Boman garrison, though but a small one.** 

The Boman colonies occupied among the towns of the 
Boman Empire a position of exemption from taxes.*^ There 
had been such both in Palestine and Phoenicia since the time 
of Augustus. The oldest were Berytus, founded by Augustus, 
Ptolemais by Claudius, Caesarea by Vespasian. All the 
colonies of the imperial period were military colonies, ie. they 
consisted of superannuated soldiers, to whom possession of 
lands was awarded as payment for their services, and indeed 
in such wise, that this was always done to a large number at 
one place contemporaneously, thereby founding the colony. 
The lands required for the purpose were in earlier times 
simply taken from their possessors. Afterwards (i.^. after 



w Ann. xviL 10. 9 ; BtlL Jud. iL 5. 1. 

*' Antt ziz. 9. 1, 2, zx. 6. 1 ; BelL Jud, ii. 12. 6, iiL 4. 2, and especiftlly 
xz« 8. 7 : fiUyti 2j ^pcfwime M rf roug 'rXtlmut ruw vxo 'Fnfiaiws hctUt 
arpmrtvofiUpiiv Ktti9itpu( ttp»i ttml '2tfittoTn»tvc, Further particulars in tLe 
ZeiUchr.fltr wisaenscha/tUche Theologit^ 1875, p. 419 rqq. 

** Corp, Ifucr. Lot vol iiL p. 863 (Diplom. xx. of the year a.d. 99). 

» BtlL JwL iil 2. 1. 

^ See on this subject in general, Rein, art. " Golouia ^ in Panly's Real^Ene, 
ii. 604-517. Kuhn, Die gtOdt, und bftrgerl Vtrf. L 257 sqq. Marquardt, L 
35 sqq., 86 sqq., 92-132. 

DIV. II. VOL. L E 
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Augustus) it was customary to compensate the owners or 
to give the veterans such land as was already state pro- 
perty. The colonists either formed a new community beside 
the older one, or themselves entered into the older com- 
munity, in which case the latter received in its entirety the 
Boman municipal constitution.*^ Thus the plantation of a 
colony, which had formerly been an act of cruel plunder, 
gradually became an actual favour to a town. The rights of 
colonies also differed. Those were in the most favoured 
position, which had received the full jm lialicum and with it 
exemption from poU taxes and knd taxes." Herod imitated 
Augustus in his system of establishing military colonies." 

The position of those towns, which were temporarily under 
the fferodian princes, did not essentially differ from that of 
those directly under Boman governoca It is certainly 
possible, that the Herodian princes made their power more 
directly felt, but this cannot be proved. For the security of 
their sovereignty, they appointed governors of their own in 
the towns ; thus Herod the Great placed an ifixf^p in Idumaea 
and Gaza," Agrippa I. a arparfiya^ in Caesarea" and an 
eirapx^^ in Tiberias," Agrippa IL a viceroy in Caesarea 
rixilippi" and an eirapx<^ in Gamala." Such a viceroy was 
also the iOvapy^ of Eang Aretas in Damascus, 2 Cor. xL 32. 

The great independence of these towns involves the fact, 
that each had He special history. In following this in each 
separate case, we shall begin with the towns of the Philistinian 
and Phoenician coast, advancing bom south to north. Many 
of these had at the commencement of the Hellenistic period a 
brilliant past behind them and continued to be of prominent 
importance during the whole Graeco-Boman period. 

1. Raphia, 'Pa^la (so is it written on the coin), may still be 



•I Maiqaaidt^ L 118 sq. ** Maiqoardt^ i. 89. 

** AfUL XT. 8. 5. See below, Samaria, Geba, HeBhbon. 

•* AniL XT. 7. 9. »» iliitf. xix. 7. 4. 

*' Joseph. Ft/a, 9 ; whether Agrippa I. or IT. is qpoken of is anoertatn. 

•' I .to, 13. Conip. KuhD, n. 346. « Vita, IL 
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pointed out in the ruins olKirheth bir Sefah, situated accorciiog 
to Gu^rin abo .t half a league from the sea, but upon a flat 
harbourless shore,** and therefore regarded by Pliny and 
Ptolemy as an inland town.^ It was the first Syrian town 
after leaving Egypt^ Apart from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions/* it is first mentioned in history in the campaign of 
Antigonus against Egypt, ac. 306, when the fleet of Antigonus, 
under the command of his son Demetrius, was here destroyed 
by a storm.^ It then became famous chiefly through the 
victory, which was here gained by the unwarlike Ptolemy 
Philopater over Antiochus the Great, and which resulted in 
the loss of Palestine and Phoenicia by the latter.^ In the 
year 193 the marriage of Ptolemy Philopater with Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, was celebrated here.^ In 
the beginning of the first century before Christ Baphia was 
conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Joseph* AnU. xiiL 13. 3 ; 
Bell, Jud. L 4. 2 ; comp. ArUt xiiL 15. 4), was afterwards, like 
the neighbouring towns, separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
district and was rebuilt by Gabinius {AfUL xiv. 6. 3 ; Bell. 
Jud. i 8. 4). Hence the coins of Saphia, of the imperial 
age (from Commodus to Philip the Arabian), have an era 
commencing with the refoundation by Gabinius (57 B.c.).^ 

** Diodor. xx. 74 caQs Raphia Iv^w^i^fttwnp »«i rtpt^yuliii. 

«o Plia. Hist. NaL v. IS. Sa Ptolenu (ed. Nobbe), ▼. 16. 6. Comp. 
also, Strabo, xri. 2. 81 ; Itinerar. Antcnini (ed. Parthey et Finder, 1848), 
p. 69. Sosomeniu, Hist. eccL viL 15. Hierodes, Synecdemus (ed. Parthey, 
1866), p. 44. Reland, Palaesiina, p. 967 aq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xiT. 1.S8 
sqq., xvi. 39. Raumer, PaUistina, p. 219. Ga^rin, JiuUe^ il 238-285. Le 
Quien, Oriem chriUkmuM^ iu. 680, 

*^ Pdyb. T. 80: II^«r« r«» »mrd Ko/Xw 2vpia9 maXcwv if xpo; r^w 
Afyvirrw. JoaepL BeU. Jud. iv. 11. 5 : tart H v unoXi^ mvnn Ivpims dpxn- 

** Friedr. DeUtzsch, Wohgdas Parodies f (1881), p. 291. 

«* Diodor. xx. 74. Droysen, Geach. de» lieUenismus (2nd ed.), iL 2. 147. 
Stark, Gaxa^ p. 858. 

«« The battle is folly deaoribed Polyb. y. 82-86. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 
882-^86. 

^% linos, xxxY. 18. 

^ This may now be considered as certain, thoagh Noris and Eckbel 
still hesitate, whether the era of Pompey or of Gabinins was to be 
accepted See Noiis, Annus el epochae iSyrofRocec/onifiR, r. 4. 2 (ed. JJiis p. 
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It seems hence to have been in the possession of the Herodian 
princes. 

2. 0€uea, Fd^a, Hebr. n^,^ the ancient and important city 
of the Philatines, so often mentioned in the Old Testament^ 
Herodotus knows it by the name of KoBvtk, and remarks, 
that it is not much smaller than Sardis.^* Already in the 
times of Persian supremacy it must — as the coins testify — 
have been in active intercourse with Greece.^^ In the time of 
Alexander the Great it was next to Tyre the most important 
fortress on the Philistiman-Phoenidan coast. Alexander did 
not take it till after a three months' troublesome siege (332 
B.a).* After that time it became mora and moro a Greek 

615-^21). Eekhel, Doetrina ntmioncm, liL 454 aq. Mionnet, Deteriptum 
de midaiOe$f v. 661 aq. ; StqtpL viii 876 aq. ; Kenner, Die M^tnztammbmg 
des Sti/k SL Fhritm in Ober-OesUrreieh, (1871), pp. 179-182, Plate vi. n. 
17-18. De Sanlcj, NunusnuUique de la Tern SaitUe^ pp. 237-240, pL xit. n. 
7-9. Sterk, Gaza, p 616. 
^ On the Hebrew form, comp. Steph. Bjt, s,v, Tm^m* I»X«I« mmi *A{^«i* 

«' See Reland, Palaestina, pp. 787-^800. RobioBon^ Palestine, ii. pp. 
86-43. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvL 45-66. Ranmer, PalOstina, pp. 192-194. 
Winer, RWB. s.v. Arnold in Henog*8 Beal-Enc., Ut ed. ir. 671-674. 
Sepp, Jeruealem tmd das heilige Land, 2od ed. ii. 617 aqq. Gu^rin, JudSs, ii. 
178-211, 219-221. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Gonder 
and Kitdieoer, iiL 234 aq., 248-261, and pi. xix. of the large En^iah chart 
Gatt, Bemerkungen Hber Gaza und seine (Jmgebung {Zeitschr. des deutschen 
Pal. Ver. \ ii. 1-14). For the historf , aee eapecially Stark, Gaza. Alao 
Alb. T. Honnann, Gaza, Stadi, Umgebung und Geschichte, 1876 (Progr. des 
Knahenseminars der Dideese Brixen xu Rofhkolz, aee the notioe in Zeitsdhr, 
/, die Merreich. Gymnanen, 1877, p. 142 aq.). 

^'* Heiodot iL 159, iiL 6 : ^mfhmw ov xoxxji fX«9vofo^ 

^rb Gorop. on theae exceedingly intereating coina the learned article of 
Six, Ohseroations sur Us nunmaies phMciennes {Numismatic Chromek, 
new aeriea, toL xriL 1877, pp. 177-241 ; on Gaxa, pp. 221-239). The 
coioa hare partly Greek, partly Phoenician inacriptiona. The name of the 
town (ry or HTP) ia to bit aeen at all CTcnts on aeveral of them. Their 
moat intereating feature how ever is, that they are coined according to an 
Athenian atandard and with Athenian typea, evidently for commerce with 
Greece. It ia probable, that genaine Athenian coina firvt came to Paleetine 
in the period of the hegemony of Athena in the fifth century before Ghriat, 
and that henceforth othera were coined after their pattern. See Six, aa 
aboTc, pp. 230 aq., 234-236. 

^* The two moutha* duration of thia aiege ia teatified by Diodor. xtiI. 48 
and Joeephua, Antt. xL 8. 3, 4. Gomp. alao Arrian, ii. 26, 27. Gurtina, ir. 6, 
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town.^ The contests of Ptolemy Lagos with the other 
Diadochoi for the possession of Coelesyria of course affected 
Gaza in the highest degree. In 315 B.C. it was conquered 
by Antigonus.*^ In 312 it again fell into the hands of 
Ptolemy in consequence of his victory gained at Gaza over 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus.*^' In the same year how- 
ever he renounced the possession of Coelesyria^ and on his 
retreat had the most important fortresses, Gaza among them, 
demolished." The sovereignty over these districts changed 
several times during the decades next following, till at 
length they were for a longer period in the possesbion of the 
Ptolemies about 240 B.a In the years 218-217 Gaza» like 
the rest of Syria, was temporarily in the possession of 
Antiochus the Great.** Twenty years later Coelesyria came 
permanently under the dominion of the Seleucidae through 
the victory of Antiochus the Great at Panias (198 B.a). 
Gaza also must then have been conquered after a difiBcult 
siege, to which indeed we have only allusions in Polybius.** 
The sway of the Seleucidae is evidenced among other things by 
a coin of Demetrius L (Soter) minted at Gaza.** During the 
contests in the Syrian kingdom between Demetrius IL (Nicator) 
and Antiochus YL respecting Trypho (145-143 B.a), Gaza 
refusing to join the party of Antiochus, was besieged by 

and Platarcfa. Alexander, 26. Poljb. xri. 40 (- ed. Huldtch, zvi 82*). 
Droyaen, Qeeck. <L HeUenismiu, 2iid ed. L 1, 297-^01. Stark, Ckua, ^p. 
286-244. 

^* It ia ezprettlj designated a viTat £xx«f /ip, Joseph. AniL zviL 11. 4 ; 
BeiL Jud. iL 6. 3. 

** Diodor. xix. 69. Droysen, iL 2. 11. Stark, p. 360. 

*^ Diodor. ziz. 84. Oa the battle, Droysen, iL 2. 42 aqq. Stark, pp. 
861-864. 

" Diodor. xix. 93 : xaeWrMn^f rdf d^oXoynmraif rmw Mttpmrnf/tifrnv vikm», 

Zvpimc. Comp. Stark, p. 366 sq. 

M Pdyb. T. 80. Stark, pp. 382-386. 

^ Polyb. zvL 18, xvi. 40 (ed. Hultach, zri. 22*), zjuz. 6* (ed. Hnltach, 
zxix. 12). Stark, p. 204 aq. 

M Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Cowt in the Brituk MuteyM^ Seleueid 
kingt o/S^a (1878), p. 47. 
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Jonathan the Maccabee in concert with him, and its environs 
laid waste, whereupon it gave up its opposition and delivered 
hostages to Jonathan as a pledge of its adherence to 
Antiochus.'* With respect to the constitution of Gaza at 
this time we learn incidentally, that it had a council of 600 
members.^ About the year 96 B.C. Gkusa as well as the 
neighbouring cities of Baphia and Anthedon fell into the 
hands of Alexander Jannaeua. Alexander conquered it after 
a siege of one year, though at last only through treachery, and 
abandoned the city and its inhabitants to destruction (Joseph. 
Antt. xiii 13. 3; Bell. Jud. i 4. 2 ; comp. AtUL xiiL 15. 4. 
Stark, p. 499 sqq.). When Pompey conquered Syria, Gktfa 
also — 60 far as its existence can be then spoken of — obtained 
its freedom (AnU. xiv. 4. 4 ; BM. Jud. I 7. 7). The newly 
built town consequently began a new era from the time cf 
Pompey (52 &G.).'' The rebuilding itself did not take place 
till the time of Grabinius {AiUt. xv. 5. 3). Probably the 
ancient Gaza was then forsaken and the new town built 
somewhat farther southwards.'* In the year 30 B.a Graza 

^ 1 Maoo. xL 61, 62. Joseph. AnU. xiii. 6. 6. Stark, p. 492. No 
conquest of (}ftza took place ia the Maocabean period. For in the passage 
1 Maca xiii. 48-48 we must read Gazanu 

*' Joseph. Antt, xiii. 18. 8. 

'* On the era of Gaza, comp. Noris, Annua et epochae Syromaced. r, 2, 8 
(ed. Lips. pp. 476-^2). Eckhel, Docl. iVum. liL 448-454. Ideler, Handh. 
der CkronoL i. 474 sq. Stark, Qaauiy pp. 518-615. The coins in Mionnet, r. 
535-549; SuppL yiiL 871-875. De Saulcy, Nvmimatique de la Terre 
Sainte, pp. 209-233, pi. zL The Chronicon paschaU (ed. Dindorf, i. 852) 
remarks on Olymp. 179. 4 » 61 B.C. : '"Rurtv^p Tm^dtM nvg k»vTu» x^9wk 
dpt$fMiv9t». Heooe Noris and Eckhel place the beginning of the era in the 
year 61 B.C. According however to Ideler and Stark, the year 62 must 
according to the coins be regarded as the starting-point of the era. 

'* On the distinction between Old and New Gasa, comp. especially 
Stark, pp. 352 sq., 509-518. The town near which Ptolemy Lagos conquered 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 812 B.G., is expressly called Old Gaza by Diodorus 
and Porphyry ; see Diodor. xix. 80 (ri)y vtikatAv r«^«y); Porphyry in the 
fragment in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. col. 249-250 (according to the 
Armenian vtUrem Oazam, in Greek in Syncellus, TltiKmi'/»^»», or as Gutschmid 
reads n«x«iy«{fi}y). It is to just this Old Gaza that the notice of Strabo, 
. tliat Gaza was destroyed by Alexander and has since lain wsste, refers ; 
Strabo, xvi. 2. 80, p. 759: KaTt9T0Mf^i»in I* i/«v ^AMiipZp9v »ml fAtppv&ci 
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came tinder the authority of Herod the Great (Antt. xv. 7. 3 ; 
Bell. JiuL L 20. 3). After his death it was again added to 
the province of Syria (AtUL xvil 11. 4 ; BelL JtuL ii. 6. 3). 
With this agrees the fact, that the imperial coins of Gaza do 
not begin till after the death of Herod the Great The 
oldest known are two coins of Augustus of the years 63 and 
66 aer. Guz.^ In the time of Claudius, Gaza is spoken of as 
an important city by the geographer Mela.^^ In A.D. 66 it 
was attacked and destroyed by the rebellious Jews (Joseph. 
BdL Jud. iL 18. 1). This must however have been a very 
partial destruction. For so strong a fortress could not 
have been actually destroyed by a band of insurrectionary 

ipnfAOf. [The remark in Acts viii. 26: mvm Urh ipvifff^ is <m the oon- 
trary not in point here, beoanse uvrn there more probably refers to Mt.^ 
Strabo is indeed so far mistaken, that he seems to know nothing of New 
Gaza, his remark being based opon the statement of an older geographer, in 
whose time New Qsza did not as yet exist The existence of a New Gaa^ 
somewhat to the soath of Old Gaa^ is however chiefly evidenced by an 
anonymous geographical fragment {Armrm^fuirim rtpm ytmypm^uun, ed. 
Hudson [in the appendix to his edition of Dionysius Perieget, Geoyraphiat 
vet. teriptoret Graeci mtfiofet, vol. iv., Oxon. 1717], p. 89: f^rd rd 
'Pnoxipwpmi Am r«(» Ktirm vilktt wtm %ml mvrn M i IpnfMt Tm^m^ §Trm i 
^Armmkmw wiXig) and by Hieronymns (Onomast.^ ed. Lagarde, p. 126: 
antiqioae eivitatis locum vix fnndamentorum praebere vestigia, hano antem 
quae nunc cemitur, in alio loco pro iUa, quae oonmit, aedificatam). If 
then the local distinction of Old and New Gaia is beyond question, we must 
also with Stark consider it most probable, that the foundation of New 
Gaza must be referred to Gabinius. For an entire destruction of Old Gaza 
did not, as Strabo seems to suppose, result from its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, but from that by Alexander Jannaens. For the rest both Old 
and New Gaza lay twenty stadia inland (see on Old Gaza, Arrian, II. 26 ; on 
New Gaza, Sozom. Hist. ecd. v. 8; Strabo, p. 759, erroneously seven 
stadia, Aotoninus Martyr, c. 88, mil. pass.). From both too must be 
distinguished the p&rt of OazUy which indeed remained the same for both, 
Tm^mimv 'Kifiiip^ Strabo, p. 759 ; Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 2. This port wss raised 
to a city under the name of Viuwvramm by Gonstantine the Great (Euseb. 
VUa Cofutanttn. iv. 88 ; Sozomenus, Hist. ecd. iL 5), but lost this name 
again together with the rights of a city through Julian and was afterwards 
called again only Mmhvfi&s (= seaport town) ; see Sozom. Hist. ecd. v. 8. 
Marei Diaeoni Vita Porphyrii^ ed. Haupt (an article of the Berlin Acad. 
1874), c. 57. Antoninus Martyr, c 88. Reland, p. 791 sqq. Stark, p. 518. 
Kuhn, ii. 868. Gu^n, JvuiH, ii. 219-221. 

^ Eckhel, iii. 458 eq. Mionnet, v. 586. De Saulcy, p. 218. 

^ Mela, i 11 : in Falaestina est ingens et mnnita admodum Qx 
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Jews. Coins too of tbe years 130, 132, 135 aer. Gaza. 
(- A.D. 68/69, 70/71. 73/74) testify to the lasting pro- 
sperity of the city." Special tokens of favour seem to have 
been bestowed upon it by Hadrian.** It is called on an 
inscription of the time of Gordian (a.d. 238-244) Upii teal 
iavKo^ ical avrovofio^^* It must have subsequently become 
a Soman colony.** Eusebius speaks of it as a woKi^ 
hrlcfifio^^ And this too it remained for a considerable 
period.*' Tbe independence of these great cities is shown 
in perhaps the most striking manner by the fact, that 
Gaza as well as Ascalon, Tyre and Sidon had each its own 
calendar.** 

3. Anihedon, *Av0i^p, situate on the sea, erroneously called 
an inland town by Pliny,** was according to Sozomen only 
twenty stadia from Gaza, probably in a northerly (north- 
westerly) direction.*^ Its yery name shows it to have been 

^ Mionoei, t. 637 aq. ; SvppL TiiL 872. De Sanlcj, pw 214. 

^ The coins of Hadiian's time have a new Hadrianic era as well sa the 
Oioal town en. The Chraniean paackaU (ed. Dindoil, L 474) mentiona 
besides a TMwiyppss ^Alpm»i, as celebrated sinoe the time of Hadrian. See 
Stark, p. 659. 

** Corp, Inter, Grate, n. 6S92. Oomp. Stark, p. 664 aq. 

w Le Baa et Waddington, Inacriptions, roL ui. n. 1904 : KAX«iMiK Ti^^c. 
The mention also of a Gazensit Duumvir hj Jerome, Viia HUarumu^ a 20 
(Vallarai, iL 22), pointa to a Roman monicipal conatitation. Gomp. 
Maiqnardt, Rom. StaaUverwakitng^ L 429. 

** Eoaeb. OwmaH.^ ed. Lagarde, p. 242. 

^ Antoninna Martyr (about A.D. 670, Dt locu Sanctis, o. S3 ; Tobler et 
Molinier, Itinera, L 109): Gaa aatem dntas est splendida, deliciosa, 
homines in ea honeatissimi, omni libenditate decori, amatorea peres;iinoram. 

** See on the whole, Ideler, Handbuck der Chronohgie, L 410 tq., 434 sq., 
438 fiq. OnGazaalao,Noria,T. 2 (ed. Lipa. p. 476 8qq.). Stark, p. 617 sq. 

M Plin. £ru<. iVb/. T. 13. 68 : intos Anthedon. Thatitwaaon the coaat 
is howeyer certain from tbe nnanimons testimony of all other aatbora ; see 
Joaepb. AnU. ziii 16. 4, xTiiL 6. 3 ; BeO. JwL L 21. 8 ; Ptolem. t. 16. 2 ; 
Stepb. Byz. «.v.y Sozomenua, Hist, eccL t. 9. See on tbe aubject in 
general, Reland, Palaestina, pp. 666-668. Raomer, PaJUUtina, pi 171. 
Panly's i2ea^£iicycl i. 1. 1087 aq. Ga^n, /im2m, ii. 216-218. Le Quien, 
Oritns ekrisdanus, iii 631. 

**^ SoBomenna, t. 9. Anthedon is according to Joseph. AnU, ziiL 16. 4 
generally placed aontb of Gaza. But tbe majority of tbe paasagea from 
Joaepbus apeak of it aa north of Gasa (,Antt, xt. 7. 3 ; BelL Jud, I 4. 2, 20 
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foanded in the Greek period. It is first mentioned in the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, who conquered it about the same 
time as Eaphia (Joseph. AntL xiii. 13. 3 ; Bell. Jud. L 4. 2 ; 
comp. Antt. xiii. 15. 4). Like the other coast towns it was 
undoubtedly retaken from the Jews by Pompey. Gabinius 
rebuilt it (Antt, xiv. 6. 3 ; Bell. Jud. L 8. 4). Augustus 
bestowed it on Herod (ArUt. xv. 7. 3 ; Bell. Jud. L 20. 3), 
who again restored it and gave it the name of Agrippias or 
Agrippeion in honour of Agrippa (AnU. xiiL 13. 3 ; Bell. Jud. 
i 4. 2, 21. 8). It is not expressly mentioned in the parti- 
tion of Herod's inheritance. Hence it is uncertain whether, 
like its neighbour Gaza, it was united to the province of 
Syria, or passed like Joppa and Caesarea to Archelaus (see 
Stark, p. 642 sq.). In the latter case it wonld have shared 
the fate of the rest of Judaea and therefore have come, after 
the deposition of Archelaus, nnder Soman procurators and 
have been from A.D. 41-44 under the rule of King Agrippa. 
The existence of a coin of Anthedon with the name of Agrippa 
would give evidence of the latter, if its reading were certain.^* 
At the beginning of the Jewish war Anthedon was attacked 
and partially devastated by the revolted Jews (Bell. Jud. iL 
18. 1). The name Agrippias was never naturalized ; Josephus 
already and all subsequent authors call it Anthedon again/^ 
On coins too only this name occurs,^ 

8, HIS. 1) ; 80 too Plinius, v. 13. 6S. The note of Theodosias is deciBive 
for its lying between Gaza and Aicalon ; Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae (ed. 
Gildemeister, 1882), § 18 : inter Ascalonam et Gaam civitates duae, id eat 
Anthedon et Maioma. Rightly therefore has Gatt (Zeitschr. des Deutschen 
Fakbtina- Vereint^ vii. 1884, pp. 5-7) identified the ruins of el-Blachije, 
one league north-west of Gaza, for which a natiye gave him the name of 
Teda, with Anthedon. Comp. also the remarks of Noldeke and Gilde- 
meister, ZeiUckr. d. DPV. yil 140-142. 

^^ The coins in Mionnet, Suppl yiil S64. Against the correctness of the 
reading see Madden, Coim of the Jews (1881), p. 1S4. 

'^ So Pliniua, Ptolemaeos, Steph. Byz., Sozomenus in the passages cited ; 
Hierocles, Syneed. p. 44 ; the Acts of the Councils in Le Quien, ss above. 
The isolated assertion of Tzetzes (in Reland, p. 667), that the former 
Anthedon is ** now " called Agrippias, is based upon Josephus only. 

'' Eckhd, Doctr. Num. iii 448 sq. Mionnet, Dtscript. t. 522 sq. ; Svppl 
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4. Ascalon, ^AckoKov, Hebr. 1^^?^, was like Gaza an impor- 
tant town of the Philistines, repeatedly mentioned in the Old 
Testament and also already known to Herodotus/' The present 
Ascalon lies close to the sea, and Ptolemy also mentions 
Ascalon as a coast town.^^ But the old town must have lain 
inland, if ever so little, since even in the sixth century after 
Christ Ascalon and Majuma Ascalonis are distinguished.^* 
In the Persian period Ascalon belonged to the Tynans/* 
Coins of Alexander the Great coined at Ascalon mark the 
commencement of the Hellenistic period.'^ like all Palestine 
and Phoenicia it was in the third century before Christ under 
the dominion of the Ptolemies, and had consequently to pay 
them yearly tribute.^ With Antiochus IIL began its subjec- 

▼uL dSi. De Saolcj, Numumaiiqiu de la Terre SainU^ pp. 284-286, pL xil 
D. 1-i. All three indeed give alao coins with the legend *Kypt7neiu9* Bat 
these do not belong to Anthedon ; see Stark, p. 616. 

'* Hexodot i 106. See on Ascalon in general, ReUnd, PdUutdna^ pp. 
68S^96. Winer, RWB., and Pauly, RealrEnc. s.v. Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
xd. 70-89. Saumer, PalOgt. p. 178 sq. Tobler, DriUe Wanderung nach 
PalOstina (1859), pp. 82-44. Sepp, JeruMolem (2nd ed.), iL 699 sqq. 
Gu^rin, Jvdee, iL 186-149, 168-171. Quthe, Die Ruitien Askalon's, with a 
plan (Zeiischr, d, deutschen PaUistina' Vereina, ii. 164 sqq.). The JSvarvey of 
Weitem Palatine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iiL 287-247 (with 
a plan), also plate six. of the large English chart. 

T4 PtolenL V. 16. 2. 

'* Antoninus Martyr, c. 83 (in Tobler and Molinier, Itinera, L 109) : 
Ascalonem ... In proximo ciyitatis Maiutna Ascalonis. In A.D. 618 a 
bishop of Ascalon and a bishop of Majama Ascalonis are mentioned oon« 
temporaneously ; see Le Quien, Oriene christ. iiL 602 sq. Kuhn, ii 868. 

'* Scylax in Geographi graeci minoreSf ed. MiiUer, L 79 : *A^»«Xji» wixn 
Tvpltiv x«i fiiLatxum, MoYers (PA^tcter, iL 2. 177 sq.) insists on referring 
this notice only to the harbour of Ascalon (Majuma Ascalonis) which he 
considers to be a foundation of the Tynans. But this lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town (see the preceding note) and could hardly hare 
been in the possession of any, who did not own the town itself. It is on 
the contrary to be supposed, that Ascalon was, iu the Persian period (to 
which the statements of Scylax refer) under the rule of the Tyrians as 
Joppa and Dora were under that of the Sidonians. 

'^ L. Miiller, Numismatique d* Alexandre le Grand (1865), p. 808, planches, 
n. 1472 sqq. The coins communicated by Mionuet, L 622, SuppL iiL 199, 
belong, according to MiiUer, p. 267, to the town of Aspendos in Pamphylia. 

ff Joseph. Arat xii. 4. 6 ; see above, p. 62 sq. If it is correct, that a coin 
of Antiochus, coined at Ascalon, is in . existence (as Mionnet, ▼. 8, No. 69, 
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tioQ to the Seleaddae, which is also evidenced by Ascalonian 
Seleucid coins from Antiochus III. to Antiochus IX.^ Ascalon 
was able by prudent concessions to protect itself against the 
increasing power of the Jews. The Maccabaean Jonathan did 
indeed march twice against the town^ but was on both occasions 
pacified by a respectful welcome on the part of the inhabit- 
ants." Ascalon was also the only coast town^ which remained 
unmolested by Alexander Jannaeus. It was able in the year 
104 6.C. to attain to independence and thenceforth began a 
computation of time of its own, which it made use of even in 
the times of the Roman Empire.^ The Bomans acknowledged its 
independence at least formally.^ Besides the usual era of the 
year 104 B.a another of 67 B.a occurs in several instances, 
which proves that Ascalon was favoured by Grabinius." On 
some of the coins of Ascalon the heads have been taken for 

itates), Ascalon most at that time hare been under Syrian sway. Bat 
oomp. on the other aide, Stark, Oazay p. 476 ; Droysen, iiL 1. 274. 

'* Mioonet describes ABcalonian coina of Antiochna III. and IV., of Trjpho 
and AntiochuB YIII. {Detcripi. de midaiUu, y. p. 26, No. 219, pp. 88, 72, 
No. 626, p. 626 ; Suppl viiL 866). The catalogue of the British Moseam 
gives such of Tiypho, Alexander Zebinas, Antiochus VIII. and IX. (Gardner, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coiru, Seleucid Kings, 1878, pp. 68, 69, 81-88, 91) ; 
de Saolcy, one of Trypho (Melanges de Nundsmatique, vol ii. 1877, p. 
82 sq.). See on the subject generally, Stark, Goto, pp. 474-477. 

'* 1 Maco. X. 86 and xL 60. Stark, Gaza, pp. 490 sq., 492. 

*® See on the era 104 B.C., Chron, paschtUe on Olymp. 169. Is 104 B.a 
(ed. Dindorf, L 846) : * A9K§tXuttT§u rod; iuvri* Xf^'ovs imvhw dpi^fUuwip, 
Hieron. Chron, ad ann. Ahrdh, 2296 (in Euseb. Chron., ed Schoene, 
ii. 186): The second year of Probns (1080 A.v.a)=880 aer. AscoL 
Noris, Annus ei epochae, t. 4. 1 (ed. Lips. pp. 608-616). Eckhel, Doetr, 
Num. ill 444-447. Coins in Mionnet, Descr. y. 628-688 ; SuppL viiL 866- 
870. De Saulcy, Numismatiqite de la Terre Sainte, pp. 178-208, 406, pL ix. x. 
The same, M&anges de Numismatique, toL ii. 1877, pp. 148-162. 

*^ Plinios, Hist, Nat. ▼. 18. 68 : oppidum Ascalo liberum. In the earlier 
imperial period (down to the middle of the 2nd century after Christ) 
Ascalon used autonomic as well as imperial coins, the former howerer of 
only the smallest kiud and least value ; see de Saulcy, p. 187. 

^ The double date 66 and 102 is found on a coin of Augustus. On 
another (in de Saulcy, p. 189, No. 8), 66 and 102. The year 102 is 
according to the usual era of Ascalon 8/2 B.C. If however this, according 
to the second eras 66/66, then the year 1 of this latter era =67 s.0. (noc 
68, as was before supposed on the strength of the coin of the year 66). 
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thoso of Cleopatra and a Ptolemy, which would point to 
their sovereignty or clainis to sovereignty over this region."' 
Ascalon was never in the possession of Herod and his 
successors, although it was indeed adorned with public 
buildings by Herod ,^ who seems also to have had a palace 
there, which after his death passed into the possession of his 
sister Salome.^ The ancient enmity of the Jews and Asca- 
lonians mad(» the breaking out of the Jewish war in A.D. 66 
fatal for both. At first Ascalon was devastated by the 
Jews ; ^ then the Ascalonians put to death all the Jews 
dwelling in their city, 1500 in number;" finally, the Jews 
made a second attack upon the town, which was indeed easily 
repelled by the Boman garrison stationed there.^ Ascalon 
long remained a flourishing Hellenistic city with celebrated 
religious rites and games." Many individuals famous in Greek 
literature were natives of this town." 

5. Azottu, "A^cno^, or Ashdod, Hebr. *^^^, like Gaza and 
Ascalon, an old Philistine town frequently mentioned in the Old 

*^ De Saulcy, NoU nor qudquet monnaies inidiUi ^AteaUm {Revue 
Numitmatique^ 1874, pjK 124-185). Feoardent, the same, pp. 184-194. 
Gomp. BarBian*BjpAtZo<. Jakresherichtf viL 467 sq. 

» Joseph. BelL Jud. I 21. 11. 

^ Joseph. AntL zviL 11. 6 ; Be!L Jud. 11 6. 8. Gomp. Stark, p. 642. 
On the question, whether Herod was born at Ascalon, see above, § 12. 
De Saulcy thinks the use of oertain supposed Jewish symbols (two oomu- 
copias crossing each other with a lemon (?) in the middle) upon oertain 
coins of Ascalon of the time of Augustus must be referred to the influence 
of Herod ; see his Note sur (pielques monnaieM iT Ascalon^ in the Annuaire de 
la SocUte Frangam de Numismatique et {TArcMbtogie^m. 2(^8-258. 

w Joseph. BeU. Jud. il 18. 1. •• Joseph. BeU, Jud, ii. 1& 5. 

*' Joseph. BeU. Jud. iii. 2. 1, 2. On the enmity of the Ascalonians to the 
Jews, see also Philo, iL 676, ed. Maogey. 

^ The games are mentioned in the inscription Corp. Inter. Graee. n. 
4472 ; Le Bas et Waddington, Ifueriptions^ yoI. iii n. 1889 (oomp. above, 
p. 24 sq.). Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 11 mentions Gaesarea, Elenthero- 
polis, Keapolis, Ascalon and Gaca as the most important towns of Palestine. 
To this very day ^'the ruins of Ascalon and Kaisarieh axe the most 
considerable on the whole coast from Ghfiseh to Bdrdt*' (Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung^ p. 44). 

M Steph. Bys. 8.v, reckons four philosophers, two grammarians, and two 
historians of Ascalon (comp. above, p. 25) ; and the catalogue is not yet 
complete (see Reland, p 694). 
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Testament and already known to Herodotus.^ Ptolemy speaks 
of it as a coast town ; *^ Josephos at one time as a coasts at 
another as an inland town.^ The latter is more accurate, for it 
lay, as the present Asdud does, more than a league inland, on 
which account "A^orro^ irapdXio^ is in Christian times dis- 
tinguished from "A^ofTo^ fua-oyeio^.^ The district of Azotus 
is frequently mentioned in the Books of the Maccabees ; but 
no certain conclusions can be drawn therefrom as to its extent^ 
Nor are any further details of its fate under the Ptolemies and 
Seleucidae known.*^ At the time of the rising of the Macca- 
bees Azotus was unable to maintain itself against Jewish supre- 
macy. Judas already destroyed its altars and images (1 Mace. 
▼. 6 8). Jonathan, however, devastated the city, together with its 
temple of Dagon, by fire (1 Mace. z. 84, xi. 4). At the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus the city, or rather its ruins, belonged to 
the Jewish region (Joseph. AntL viiL 15. 4). Pompey again 
separated it from this latter, and made it a free town {Antt. xiv. 
4. 4 ; BelL JtuL i 7. 7). But the ruined city was not restored 
till Gabinius (Antt. xiv. 5. 3 ; BelL Jud, i. 8. 4). It possibly 
came, together with the other maritime towns, under the 
dominion of Herod (aa 30), from whom it passed after his 
death to his sister Salome (Antt. xviL 8. 1, 11. 6 ; BeU. Jud. 
ii 6. 3). Whether, like Jamnia, it fell after her death to the 

*® Herodot. iL 157. See on the sabjeet geoeraDy, Reland, Palae$iina^ 
pp. 606-609. Winer, RWB., s.v. Asdod. Paoly, Real-Ene. I 2. 2208 aq. 
Hitter, Erdkunde, xri. 94-100. Baumer, PaUtst. p. 174 ; Tobler, Dritle 
Wanderung, pp. 26-32. Oa^rin, Judde, iL 70-78 ; Th$ Survey of WeHem 
Paksline^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iL 409 aq., 421 aqq., also aheet 
xtL of the large English chart 

•» Ptolero. 

*' As a coast town, Antt. zvL 15. 4 ; aa an inland town, Antt. xir. 4. 4 ; 
BeU. Jud. L 7. 7 ; oomp. Kuhn, iL 862, 864. 

** HieroclL>, Synecdemus, ed. Parthey (1866), p. 43. 

•« 1 Mace. xiv. 84, xvL 10. 

*^ On two interesting coins of Asdod, probably of the flnt Diadochian 
period, see Georg Hoffmann in Sallet's ZeiUtchr. fltr NumismaHk^ toI. ix. 
1882, p. 96 sq. The superscription of the coins is Hebrew, bnt in Qreek 
characters. On the one is IP AZAHA A2INA, i.e. no^DR inrK *l^y (t)ie 
strong city of Ashdod) ; on the other IP A2 I POM H, i.e. probably the 
city of Ashdod in the eighth year of Hirom (the king of the city). 
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Empress Livia is not quite certain, since Azotus is not expressly 
named {AnU. xviiL 2. 2 ; Bell, Jud. iL 9. 1). It is probable 
that a considerable portion of its population was Jewish, on 
which account Vespasian was obli<;ed, during the Jewish war, 
to place a garrison in it {Bell JucL iv. 3. 2). Coios of Azotus 
during the Soman period seem not to have been preserved.** 

6. Jamnia, ^Idftveia, in the Old Testament Jabneh, fur 
(2 ChroiL xzvi 6), under which name it frequently occurs in 
Babbinic literature.^ Jamnia» like Azotus, is sometimes called 
a maritime, sometimes an inland town,^ for it lay consider- 
ably inland, but had a port Both are correctly distinguished 
by Pliny and Ptolemy.^ There is express testimony that 
Jamnia had a district^ According to Strabo, it was so 
densely populated that Jamnia and its neighbourhood were 
able to furnish 40,000 fighting mea^^ In the Maccabaean 
period Jamnia was — at least according to the second Book of 
the Maccabees — attacked by Judas, and its port together 
with the fleet bumt^^^ The town itself however did not 

** The coinB with the legend Tvx4 A«irr/«y, which older numiBmafcica 
have referred to this town (Eckhel, iiL 448; Mkmnet, r. 634; Stq^L 
viiL S70), are rightly denied to helong to it by de Saolcy {Nmm$m. p. 
282 eq.)i even on aooonnt of the # instead of {f [alio in the Psendo-Ariateas 
AmrlmM xMp*9 ia, according to Mor. Schmid in lierr'a Archiv^ L 276, 6, the 
correct reading, instead of *h!^tirmw xf»p»*l' 

M Miahna, iSftdbiiJm L 4 ; /2mA ibutoia iL 8, 9, ir. 1, 2 ; i^Mv^oCA iv. 6 ; 
SankedriM zL 4 ; Edujotk u. 4 ; Ahotk ir. 4 ; Beehorolk iv. 5, vL 8 ; 
Kdim ▼. 4 ; Para riL 6. For the paaeages of the TtmfUi^ see the index 
to Zackermandel'b edition (1882). Neabauer, La Gdagraphie du Talmud^ 
1868, pp. 78-76. 

*' Maritime town, AntL xriiL 16. 4. Inland town, AntL iv. 4« 4 ; BdL 
Jud, i. 7. 7 ; comp Euhn, iL 862 aq. 

'• Plinioa, H. N, t. 18. 68 : Jamneae doae, altera intoa. Ptolem. t. 16. 2 : 
^IttfAPurtu X/^v; V. 16. 6: *I«^m/«. See generally, Reland, p. 823 aq. 
AViDer, HWB,^ s.9. '' Jabne.** Paoly, Real-Enc. iv. 17. Raomer, p. 203 eq. 
Kitter, xvL 126 aq. Tobler, DriiU Wanderung, pp. 20-26. Ga^rin, Judee, 
iL 63-66. The Sitrvey of We^em Pdkgtine^ Mtmoin by Gonder and Kitchener, 
iL 414, 441-433 ; alao aheet xn. of the large English chart. 

** Joaeph. BdL Jud, iiL 6 : * lafium *mi * la^n riw irtpmuMw d^nyctrrttt, 

^M Strabo, xvL p. 759. Strabo here indeed erroneously calia Jan^nia 
a n4if*n. 

^^A 2 Mace. xiL 8 ac^., 40 ; oomp. Stark, Gaza, p. 487. 
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come into the possession of the Jews either then, or, as 
Josephos asserts, under Simon.^^ It was not till Alexander 
Jannaeus that it formed a portion of the Jewish territory (AntL 
xiiL 15. 4). Pompey again separated it from the latter {AntL 
xiv. 4 4 ; BeU.Ju4L L 7. 7), Gabinius restored it like Azotus, 
Jamnia must also have come into the possession of Herod, 
since it was left by him to his sister Salome (AntL xvii. 8. 1 , 
11. 5; BelL JucL iL 6. 3). The Empress livia received it 
from the latter (AntL xviiL 2. 2 ; BelL Jud. ii. 9. 1), and after 
her death it seems to have become a private possession of 
Tiberius (AnU. xviiL 6. 3 ; see above, p. 55). The population 
was then a mixed one of Jews and heathen, but with a pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish element ^^ This explains the fact, 
that Vespasian twice found himself obliged to garrison the 
citj^ and that Jamnia, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
soon became a headquarter of Jewish learning. 

7. Joppa, 'loini or *Io7r7ny,"* Hebr. toj,^^ the present Jaffa. 

^^ Joseph. AniL xiiL 6. 6 ; BeU. Jud. L 2. 2. See, on the other hand, 
I Maoc. z. 69, xv. 40. 

^®* Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, § SO (Mang. iL 576) : TaivTnw fuyai^s dtcwotw 
•/ vAff/ovf /cif *Iov)itiM, htfoi U rtnt liXXo^Xoi 9m§tt9^$atpkitr%i din rip 
w><mi^cf»pm»^ •/ TOJif rpivw rtwd mvitytAwtw Sntg ftthotKott »««« xmi vpiy- 
/un&i TTn^X/^ufiv, dti Ti rmp»Xvoms r«f varflmp * Ioi/2«/e<(. Philo, indeed, 
by here assigning the part of natives to the Jews, and that of metoikoi to 
the heathen, reTerses the true order of things. For even in the Maccabaeau 
period Jamnia was a chiefly heathen city, nor was it till afterwards that its 
Jewish eleinent increased. 

^^ Joseph. BeU, Jud. W. 3. 2, & 1. 

^^* The orthography fluctuates. In the texts of non-biblical authors the 
form 'I^«7i, which is required by Greek grammarians, is preferred (see 
Movers, Ph&nicier^ iL 2. 176, note 73. Mendelssohn in Ritscbrs Acta aocitL 
phUol Lips. ToL T. p 104) and corroborated by the usage of poets 
(Alexander Ephesius in SUph. Byz,^ ed. Meineke, p. 255 : A«^oV r dyx^^tkii 
r ' liipn 9p^tfxfiV9&i ^ctXaavnit >^ Dionys. Perieg. in Miiller, Geogr. gr. mitu 
ii. 160: o3fr 'loVqy x«i T»^mm 'Ekafhm r ivvaiwct). The biblical manu- 
scripts, on the contrary, hare, as it appears, uoiyersally * lows, whether in 
the Old or New Testament (1 Maccabees and Acts). Of the few coins that 
hare been preserved some have one, some the other form. The Greek * loxn 
is related to \o» as 'A»ii is to i3^. But it might ako arise from the form ^q^ 

(conduding with Jod), as the name is given on the inscription of Eschmun- 
asar. See Schlottmann, Die Ituchrift Eschmunazan (1868), p. 150 si]q. 
ios Josh. xix. 46 ; Jonah L 3 ; 2 Chron. iL 15 ; Ezra iii. 7. AU^luia, 
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The special importance of Joppa is found in the fact that it 
was comparatively the best harbour on the coast of Palestine^ 
It was therefore at almost all periods the chief place of 
debarkation for the interior of Judaea, and its possession, 
especially on the greater development of trade and commerce 
in later uimes, was almost a vital question for the Jews. In 
the Persian period, and indeed in the time of the Sidonian 
King Eschmunazar, Joppa was granted to the Sidonians by 
the " Lord of Kings," i«. by the Persian monaich.^^* To the 
Greeks it was chiefly known as the scene of the myth of 
Perseus and Andromeda, and is mentioned as such even before 
the time of Alexander the Great by Scylax (see above, p. 1 5). 
In the Diadochian period it seems to have been an important 
arsenal When Antigonus wrested Coelesyria from Ptolemy 
Lagos, he was obliged to take Joppa as well as other places 
by force.** And when, three years later (312 B.a), Ptolemy 
Lagos found he could not hold the reconquered region against 
Antigonus, he had Joppa razed on his retreat as one of the 
more important fortresses.^ In the time of the Maccabees 

Ntdarm ill 6; Toeefta, Demai L 11 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 46, 1). 
Neabauer, La Giographie du Talmud^ p. 81 sq. 

^*' Joseph. BeU. Jud, ill 9. 8 indeed deBcribes the harbour as dangerous, 
which it still is. It must, however, have been comparatively the best 
According to Diodor. L 13, there was but one safe harbour (ilr^«x« Xi^iy«), 
viz. the Pharos of Alexandria from Paraetoninm in Libya to Jupa in 
Coelesyria. Strabo too (xtL p. 759) rightly gives prominence to the import- 
ance of Joppa as a port for Judaea. See especially 1 Maoc. xIt. 6. Compare 
on the subject in general, Reland, pp. 864-867. Win^t.RWB. Pauly, i2eal- 
Enc Schenkel, BtbeOex. $.v. Ritter, xvi. 574-580. Raumer, p. 204 sq. 
ToUer, Topographie von Jerusalem^ ii. 576-687. Sepp, Jenualem (2nd ed.), 
i. 1-22. Gu^rin, JudA, I 1-22 Bideker-Socin., PalOstina (1st ed.), 
p. 181 sqq., with plan. Schwan, Ja/a und Umffebung^ mit Plan (^Zeitschr. 
<L dtutMchen PoL-Ver, iiL 44 sqq.). The Survey of Western Palestine^ 
Afemoirt by Couder and Kitchener, iL 254-258, 275-278 ; also sheet xiii. 
of the large English chart 

!•'• See the inscription of Eschmunazar, line 18-19, and Schlottmann, 
as above, pp. 83-147 sqq. The text is best given in the Corpus Inscrip" 
tionum Semiticaruni^ voL L (1881) pp. 9-20. 

io< Diddor. xix. 59. Comp. Droysen, HeUenismus^ iL 2. 11. Stark, Gasa^ 
p. 350. 

^^ Diodor. xix. 93. Comp. Droysen, iL 2. 54. Stark, p. 355 sq. 
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the efforts of the Jews were especially directed to obtain 
possession of this important place. It is true that Judas 
Maccabaeus — if the account is quite trustworthy — only 
destroyed the port and fleet of Joppa during a nocturnal 
attack (2 Mace xii 3-7). Jonathan however, in the year 
147 or 146 ac, made a serious assault of the town, in 
consequence of which the inhabitants opened the gates to him 
and fcmsed the Syrian garrison to depart (1 Mace z. 75, 76). 
Thenceforward the Jews remained with but slight inter- 
mission in possession of the town till the time of Pompey. 
From the same period also must be dated the Judaizing of the 
eiiy. For when, a few years after its . conquest by Jonathan, 
the inhabitants showed signs of again surrendering the town 
to the Syrians, Simon, the brother of Jonathan, stationed a 
Jewish garrison in it (1 Mace. ziL 33, 34) and compelled the 
heathen inhabitants to leave the town (1 Mace, ziii 1 1 : 
i^ifioKe T0V9 ivra^ h airp)."^ Simon then enlai^ged and 
improved the harbour and fortified the town (1 Maca ziv. 5, 34). 
When the enei^etic Antiochus YII. (Sidetes) endeavoured 
again to retrench the power of the Jews, the possession of 
Joppa was a main point of dispute. Even while Antiochus 
was contending with Trypho, he demanded from Simon the 
surrender of Joppa (1 Mace zv. 28-30). The latter however 
declared himself only ready to pay a sum of money instead 
(1 Mace zv. 35). When, some years later, in the beginning 
of the reign of John Hyrcanus, all Palestine was conquered 
and even Jerusalem besieged by Antiochus, it is probable 
that Joppa had already been taken by him. He was 
nevertheless satisfied at the conclusion of a peace with the 
payment of a tribute for Joppa (Joseph. Antt ziii. 8. 3)."* 
Thus the town continued in the possession of the Jews, and 

i>* Compu Stark, p. 498 aq. A similar prooedare was obsenred towards 
Gaxaitk 

^^^ The aeizare of Joppa by an Antiochus is assumed in two Roman 
SenatQS-oonsnltos, in the latter of which its anrrender is commanded him 
by the Roman Senate (Joseph. Antt, xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 10. 22). Perhaps this 

DIV. IL VOL. I. V 
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in later times even the payment of the tribute ceased. There 
is express testimony that Alexander Jannaeus possessed Joppa 
{AnU. xiiL 15. 4). Tlus maritime city was however taken by 
Pompey from the Jews, who were thus entirely cut off from 
the sea (ArUt. xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. L 7. 7). Among the favours 
bestowed by Caesar on the Jews one of the most valuable was 
the restoration of Joppa (Anit. xiv. 10. 6).^ It is not quite 
certain whether Herod held Joppa from the first At any 
rate, like the other coast towns, it belonged, during the years 
34-30 EC, to Cleopatra (see above, § 15), and thenceforth to 
Herod (AnU. zv. 7. 8 ; BeU. Jud. I 20. 3)."^ From this time 
it was always united with Judaea proper, and hence passed 
after Herod's death to Archelaus (Antt, xviL 11. 4 ; Bell Jud. 
il 6. 3), and was after his deposition under Boman procurators. 
At the banning of the Jewish war, Joppa was, by reason of 
its mainly Jewish population, a central seat of rebellion. 
It was destroyed at the very beginning of the war by Cestius 
Gallus (BelL Jud. iL 18. 10), but soon fortified again and 
conquered a second time by Vespasian (BdL Jud, iiL 9. 2-4). 
From that time it probably again became a chiefly heathen 
town. It is shown by a coin recently discovered, that it was 
also called Flavia, which leads to the inference of its re- 
foundation in the time of Vespasian/''* Notwithstanding its 
close connection with Judaea, Joppa formed an independent 

ezpUuDS the striking leniency of Antiochtu in the conditions of peace. It 
IB however just questionable, whether Antiochoa Sidetes is meant. 

^^' For further details, see above, S 15. 

^^* The JewB having been in poaseBsion of Joppa ainoe Caeaar, and it 
being expressly said of Joppa, that Herod conquered it when be took 
poasesaion of liia kingdom {AnU. xir. 15. I ; BdL Jud. L 15. 8, 4), it moat 
be suppoaed that it waa hia from the beginning of hia reign, and that he 
then obtained it again in the year SO, after the ahort interregnum of 
Cleopatra. The only difficulty is, that at the enlargement of his domains 
in the year SO, Joppa ia named, not aa a portion of the domains again 
beatowed on Herod, but expressly aa among the towna newly bestowed 
heeidestheBe. 

iito Darricarrto, Sur une monnaie in&Uu de Joppe {Rewue arcMologiqut^ 
nouT. s^rie, vol. xliiL 1882, p. 74 eq.). The coin ia of the time of Eht^A* 
IxUuB, and bean the inscription : lovsn; ^Xm^ysitt. 
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political commanity after the manner of Hellenistic towns.*'* 
Of its coins few specimens have been preserved.^^ 

8. ApoUonia, ^AiroXKo^vla. An Apollonia between Joppa 
and Caesarea is mentioned by geographers down to the later 
imperial period/^ It occurs only twice in history : at the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, when it belonged to the Jewish 
region (Joseph. AvU. xiii. 1 5. 4), and at the time of Gabinius, 
who restored it (Joseph. Bdl. Jud. L 8. 4). According to the 
statement of distance in the Peutinger table (22 fii.jp. from 
Caesarea) it must have been situate where the present Arsuf 
is.^ Stark's supposition, that it is identical with Sd^ovaa, 
is commended by the circumstance, that in Gyrenaica also au 
Apollonia and a Sozusa appear, which are probably identical 
Sozusa would thus be the town of Apollo S^nip}^ The 
name Apollonia makes it probable, that it was founded by 
Seleucos I. in the time of the definitive occupation of Coelesyria 
by the Ptolemies."* 

^^^ This appean ehiefiy from the msDner in which Josephns (BeU. Jud^ 
UL 8. 5) mentioos Joppa bends Judaea proper: fuf Af *lif*9tm ««i 'lom 
Tw wt^wi»m» dpnywwrmu In Befl. Jud, ill 9. 4 abo, the tti/Am and 
«rox/xy«i T9; * l^^ms are mentioned. 

Hi Eckhel, Doelr. Num. iiL 483. Mionnet, ▼.499. De Sanlcy, p. 176 aq., 
pL iz. n. 3, 4. Beichaidt, Nvmumaiic Chromek, 1862, p. Ill ; and Wiener 
NumumaL MonaUke/U, published by Egger, toL iiL 1867, p. 19:2. 
Darrioarr^re, as above. 

1^* PliniuB, H. N. ▼. 18. 69. Ptolem. t. 16. 2. Tdlnda Peutinger. Segm, 
iz. Geographus Ravennat^ ed. Pinder et Parthej (1860), pp. 83 and 856. 
Guidonis Geogr, in the above-named edition of the Geogr, Eavenn, p. 524. 
Steph. Byi., s.v. 'Ax0XX«ir/«, reckons twenty-five towns of this name, 
No. 12 among them: vtpl r^ KoiW 2vpm»; No. 18: xmrd 'UVqv (this 
being the one now in question) ; No. 20 : lupittf xmrtt *AnfAtituf, 

^ir See in general, Reland, p. 573. Ritter, zvl 590. Pauly*8 Ene. L 2. 
1308. Kuhn, 11862. Ou^rin, &imari«, iL 375-382. The Survey of WeHerm 
J'alestiney Memoirs by Oonder and Kitchener, ii. 135, 137-140 (with plan) ; 
also sheet z. of the laige English chart De Sanlcy, Numitmatigue^ 
p. 110 sq., pi. tL n. 1, 2. 

>** 2*t(ov9m in Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p. 44. Comp. Stark, Gaza^ p. 452. 
On Sonisa in Cyrei^aioay Forbinger, Handb. ii 829. 

^^* Appian. Syr. 57 does not indeed mention our town, but rpenks 
of Apollonia aa a Macedonian town -name transplanted into Syria by 
Seleucus I. Cump. Stiirk, as atx>Te. 
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9. StratoiCs Tower, Srpdrcjvo^ inipyo^, afterwards Caesarea.**^ 
Like Apollonia, Straton's Tower may have been a foundation 
of the Hellenifitic period, perliaps at first a castle, so called 
after a general of the Ptolemies. It is however possible, that 
it was founded towards the end of the Persian period by a 
Sidonian king of the name of Straton.^^^ Artemidorus, about 
100 B.a, is the first geograpliical author by whom it is 
mentioned.^ At that period too it first occurs in histoiy, 
being mentioned in the time of Aristobulus I., 104 aa (AntL 
xiiL 11. 2). In the beginning of the reign of Alexander 
Jannaeus, a " tyrant/' Zoilus was master of Straton's Tower and 

^*^ See generallj, Reland, pp. 670*678. Raamer, p. 162 sq. Winer, 
RWB., and Schenkel's BibeUex. 8.v. Caesarea. Pauly, Beal-Enc ii 47. 
Kuhn, Die MdL mad bOrgerl Verfaamug^ iL 847-^50. The aame, Ueher 
die EnUtehmg der StOdU der Alien (1878), pp. 428-438. Bitter, ztL 598- 
607. Sepp, Jeruedkm (2nd ed.), ii. 578 aqq. Ga^rin, Samark, ii 821. 
The Survey of Weetem Poketine^ Memoin by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 18-29 
(with plans), also sheet tIi. of the English chart. 

ui In Justinian's NoveUe 108 praef. it is said of Caesarea : K«/ro/ yt 
dtx/i^* ^ ^' ***' dd nft^it ivixm rt mWiw 2r^«r«» i^pv9mr% vfurog^ Sg i( 
' EkkiZog dfmrrdt yty99t9 mMi: tUtrrit «W«ii rt Outwvm^tmMf . • . tifrnr 
riv Kmifiprnp myrif Mfumn y^Mnyo^iWf . The worthlessness of this notice 
is shown already by the gross mistake with respect to Vespasian. As there 
was a StraUnCe Island ou the Abyssinian coast of the Bed Sea. (Strabo, zTi. 
p. 770), Straton's Tower may have been a foundation of the Ptolemies. So 
Stark, Cfaxa^ p. 451. To me howerer it seems almost more probable, that 
it was founded by the Sidonians. For towards the end of the Persian 
period they were in possession of the nearest towns both northward and. 
southward, Tiz. Dora and Joppa (which see), and therefore presumably of 
the strip of coast also upon which Straton's Tower was bmlt Straton 
moreoTcr was the name of one or more of the last kings of Sidon (see 
Carp. Inecr, Graec, n. 87, and also Bockh). At any rate its designation as 
wvpy^^ tower, is not usual for a town of HeUenistio foundation. I^bstly, L. 
Mtiller thinks, that a coin of Alexander the Great with the letters Sr may 
be referred to our Straton's Tower (Ij. Muller, Nwademailque d' Alexandre 
U Grand, p. 806, plates, n. 1466), in which case it must already have 
l)een in existence in the time of Alexander the Great, or at latest in the 
Diadochian period (in which also coins of Alexander were issued). All 
this combined faTouis the view, that it was already founded by the 
Sidonians. 

^^ Artemidorus in SuplL Byz. e.v, AZptt (on Artemidorus, see Forbiger, 
Handbuch der aUtn Geographies L 246 sqq., 255 sqq. Pauly's Enc. «.».). 
The latest geographer who knows of Straton's Tower by that name only if 
Strabo, xyL p. 758. 
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Dora (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 1 2. 2). He was soon overthrown by 
Alexander Jannaeus {Antt. :iiiL 1 2. 4), and hence Sbraton's 
Tower is named among the towns belonging to Alexander 
(Antt. xiiL 15. 4). It obtained its freedom from Pompey 
(Antt. xiv. 4. 4 ; BelL Jud. L 7. 7). It was bestowed upon 
Herod by Augustus (An^t. xv. 7. 3 ; BelL Jud. i 20. 3), and 
from this period dates the special importance of the town. 
For it was rebuilt on the most magnificent scale by Herod, 
and provided with artificial embankments and an excellent 
harbour (Antt. xv. 9. 6, xvL 5. 1 ; Bell. Jud. L 21. 5-8)."' 
He called the town Kaurdpeui in honour of the emperor, and 
the harbour Seficurro^ Xifwyv.^** Hence on Nero's coins we 
meet with Kaiaapia fi irpo^ Scfiaarao Xifievi.^^ The designa- 
tion Kouo'dpeia Seftctani occurs only once.^^ Elsewhere 
the town is called in distinction from others Kaiadpeia 
STpdrcDvo^,^^ and in later times Kaurdpeia rfys JlaXator^^^."' 
It quickly attained to great prosperity, and remained for a 
long period one of the most important towns of Palestina*** 
After the death of Herod it passed with the rest of Judaea to 

iss Besides the above princi|>a1 paasagea, compare also Joseph. Antt. xv. 
8. 5. Plinius, v. 13. 69. On the time of its building, see above, § 16. On 
its oonstittttion and political pcsition, see especially Kohn's above-named 
urork. 

i*« On the latter, see AntL zviL 6. 1 ; B^ JwL L 31. 3. 

iM These coins are fully treated of by BeUey in the Memoires de TAcaddtnie 
des Inseriptimu et BeUes-LettreSf old series, voL xxvL 1759, pp. 440-445. 
Comp. ako Eckhel, iii. 428 eq. Mionnet, DeMcripiion^ v. 486 sq. De 
Saulcy, NwmtmatUitu^ p. 116 sq. 

"< Joseph. AntL xvL 5. 1. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 38, ed. Bfang. ii. 590. 
The designation Aifytvarm KMs^Aptm occurring on an inscription (Corp, 
Inter. Graec. n. 4472 =Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, voL iil n. 1839) 
18 an abbreviation of colonia prima Flavia Augusta Gaeaarea, the official title 
of Caesarea as a colony since Vespasian ; see below, p. 87, aod Kuhn, iL 349. 

^*^ Ptolem. ▼. 16. 2, viiL 20. 14. OemenL HomiL I 15, 20, xiiL 7 ; 
Beeogn. i. 12. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, voL iii. n. 1620^ (In- 
■cription of Aphrodisias in Garia of the second century after GbriBt, comp. 
above, p. 24). 

iM Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lagarde, pp. 207, 250. De martyr. Palestinae, L 2. 

^^ Joseph. BelL Jud. iii. 9. 1. ClemenL Recogn. 1 12. Apollonius, Tyan, 
episL zL (in Epistolographi graeci, ed. Hercher, Paris 1873, Didot). Totius 
orbis deseriptio in Miiller, Geogr. gr. minores, iL 517. Ammian. xiv. p. 11. 
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Archelaos (AnU. xviL 11. 4; BdL Jud. iL 6. 3). It after- 
wards continued on all occasions united with Judaea, and 
hence came after the deposition of Archelaus under Roman 
procurators, then under Agrippa L, and then again under 
procurators. Coins of Agrippa L, which were coined in 
Caesaiea, are still in existence.^ His ^rrparffyi^ in Caesarea 
is incidentally mentioned (AnU, xiz. 7. 4). It is well known 
that he himself died there (see above, § 18). He was 
hated by the Caesareans for his Judaicing tendencies (AntL 
xix. 9. 1). The Boman procurators, both before and after the 
reign of Agrippa, took up their abode at Caesarea (see aboye, 
§ 17^. Hence the town is called in Tacitus, Judaeae eap^U 
(Taa Hid. iL 78). It was also the chief garrison for the 
troops under the command of the procurators, who were for 
the most part composed of natives (see above, p. 65). The 
population being chiefly a heathen one (BelL Jud. iiL 9. 1), 
though mingled with a considerable Jewish fraction, disputes 
easily occurred, and the more so that both had equal civil 
rights, and had therefore to conduct the affairs of the 
town in common.^*^ Neither the Jews nor the heathen 
were satisfied with this state of things. Each of these parties 
claimed the exclusive government of the town. Already 
towards the close of the official career of Felix there were 
sanguinary contests on the subject, in consequence of which 
Nero, whose adviser had been bribed by the heathen party, 
deprived the Jews of their equality of rights and declared the 
heathen sole governors of the town. The exasperation which 
ensued gave the first inducement to the great rising of the 
Jews in aj>. 66 {AntL xx. 8. 7 and 9 ; Bell. Jud. il 13. 7, 
14. 4, 5). After the breaking out of the war, the Jews, as 

i«> Eckhel, iiL 491, 492. Madden, Hittory of Jewish Coinage, pp. 107, 109. 
The same, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 1S3, 136. The coins with the legend 
Kai9M0tMs «#vXovare rightly denied by Eckhel to belong to oar Caesarea. 

iste The dii^pif pi %mx I&x4« T9f taAmi^, mentioned Acts zxr. 23, must 
according to the context be regarded as heathen. This however does not 
exclude Jews from a share in the government, bat merely corresponds with 
th« preponderance of the heathen element testified to by Josephas. 
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the minority, fell viotims to the faty of the heathen populace. 
It is said that all the Jewish inhabitants, 20,000 in number, 
were then assassinated in an hour (Bell. Jud. ii 18. 1, vil 8. 
7, ed. Bekker, p. 161). Caesarea was changed by Vespasian 
into a Boman colony, though without the full jus Italieum}*^ 
On coins it bears tlie title eol{on%a) prima Fl{avia) Aug(u8Ui) 
CoitarenriB or Coiaarea, To this was added after the time 
of Alexander Severos the title nuttvpolis, or as it is more 
completely given on coins after Decius, metropolis, pr. & Pal. 
(» provinciae Syriae Falaestinae}** 

10. Dora, A&pa, in Polybius Aovpa, elsewhere also Ampo^, 
in Pliny, Dorum^ Hebr. nfi or nrin,^*^ an old Phoenician 



in Pliniiig, H.N.Y, IS. 69: Stntouit iorrifl, eadem Gaeaarea, ab Herode 
rege ooodita, none colonia prima FUria a Vespasiano imperatore dednota. 
DigtML lib. xt. 8. 7 (from Fauloa): Divoa VeBpasianas Gaeaarieiuea oolonoa 
fecit non adjecto, at et jaris Italioi eaent, sed tribatom hia remiait capitaa ; 
Bed dlTUB Titua etiam aolnm immune factum interpretatoa eat. Ihid, lib. zr. 
1. 6 (from Ulpiamu): In Palaeattna doae faemnt coloniae, Caesarienaia et 
Aelia Oapitolina, aed neutra jna Italicum habetw Goinp. Ztunpt, Ccmmoi' 
taiumeM tpigr, L S97 aq. On the jna Italicam, aee Marqnardt^ RdmimAt 
StaaUvenoakung^ i 89 aqq. (1881). and the literatare therein dted, p. 89, 
note 7, to which is to be added: Beandooin, Etude $ur U Jui itoUcum, 
Faria (1888). Gomp Bevue cHHque^ 1884, No. 6, pp. 99-101. 

u* On the ooina in general, aee Eckhel, iu. 428-442. Mionnet, ▼. 48S- 
497 ; SuppL viil 884-843. De Sank^, pp. 112-141, pL yiL 

iM 7[ie form AZpc^ oocnra eapeciallj in older authora, bat ia alao 
preferred hj 8teph. Byi. Aipm waa afterwaida excloaiTelx need. (1) 
Aipo^ ia found in Soylaz (fourth centary B.O.), ApoUodoroa (about 140 
B.O.), Alexander £phe8iaa (aee on him Paoly'B Ene. $,v. Alex. n. 40), 
Cfaaiaz (the three laat named in Steph. Bys. s.v. Aip^g). To thia aeriea 
belonga alao Pliny {H. N. t. 19. 76, Lontm). (2) Aip» or Aupm found 
beaidea in 1 Maoo., in Artemidorua (about 100 B.C.), Claudiua Jolaua (both 
in Steph. Bye), Joaephua (oonatantly), on coina of Caligula, Trajan, Ela- 
gabalua (in De Saolcy), Ptolemaena (r. 15. 5), CkmenL Eecogn. (iv. 1), 
Euaebiua {Ofum.^ ed. Lag. p. 250), Hieronymua (the aame, p. 115), 
Hierodea (ed. Parthey, p. 48), the liata of bishopa (in Le Quien, Oriens 
dkrisL iiL 574 aqq.), Oeographu Eavennas (ed. Pinder et Parthey, pp. 89, 
857). To thia aeriea belong alao Polybiua (v. 66, Aov^«) and Tab. Peuting. 
^Fhora). Comp. alao note 136, below. The firat Book of the Maccabeea 
uaea Aitpd indecl., it ia elaewhere treated aa a neut plur. (Joaephua uaually ; 
Euaebiua, p. 280, the liata of biahopa) ; aomeUmea alao aa a fem. aing. 
(Joaeph. Ann. xiil 7. 2 ; c. Apion. ii. 9. Clement. Reeogn, ir. 1). 

^ 1^9 Joah. xL 2, xiL 23 ; Judg. L 27 ; 1 Chron. vil 29. i|(t|, Joak 
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settlement 8 or 9 miles north of Caesarea.^^ It was known 
from ancient times to the Greeks, being already mentioned 
by Hecataeus of Miletus, who lived 500 years before Christ, 
in his descriptio.' of the earth.^^ Nay, it is possible that it 
may, during the hegemony of Athens in the Mediterranean in 
the 5th century B.C., have been tributary to the Athenians.^'^ 
In the time of the Sidonian Eling Eshmunazar it was granted 
to the Sidonians by the " Lord of Sangs," ie. by the Persian 
monarch.^^ Hence Scylaz, whose description refers to the 

xvit 11 ; 1 Kings ir. 11. Alao. apon the inacription of Esbmanazar, see 
bdow, note 1S7. In the 0. T. nil rifiS (Josh. xiL 23 ; 1 Kings ir. 11) or 

l^n niDS (Joeh. xi. 2), properly the height or heights of Dor, and therefore 

probably the hill country, which lay inland from Dor, is distinguished from 
the town of Dor (see Riehm's Wihrterbueh, s.vJ). Only the former and not 
the maritime town was po s s e s s ed by Solomon. Less probable is MoTen' 
notion (PAdntcier, il 2. 175 sq.), that Naphath-Dor is distinguished as an 
inland town from Dor as a coast town. 

^'* The foundation by the Phoenicians is fully described by Claudius 
Jolans in Steph. Byz.t.tr. Aipt (also in Muller, Fhigm. hist, grace ir. S6S). 
Josephus also calls Dora a vixit rii; ^mxnc (Ftto, 8; e, Apien. ii. 9). 
The distance from Caesarea, 8 m. p, accordiug to Tab. Peuting,; 9 m. p. 
according to Eusebius (Oitom., ed. Lag. p 288) and Jerome (the same, pp. 
116, 142). According to Artemidorus (in Steph. Byi. <.v.), Dora lay M 
Xiipconi99nloug rovov. Oomp. generally, Reland, pp. 788-741 ; Rauroer, p 
154 ; Winer, Schenkel, Pauly, t,v.; Ritter, xvi. 607-612 ; Qu^rin, Samarie, 
ii. 805-815. 7^ Sttrvey of Western Palesiine^ Memoire by Gonder and 
Kitchener, iL pp. 8, 7-11 ; also sheet TiL of the English chart. 

^M Hecataeus in Steph. Byz. e.v, A«i^f (also in M liller, FragwL hisL grate, 
L 17, n. 260) : /Atrm Ii f mXcif A«^o(, wvw H Atipm ««Xfrr«i. The words 
cannot indeed have come down just as they stand from Hecataeus, because 
they manifest a change in the usage of the language, which did not fully 
take place till about 500 years later (see above, note 138). Hence the 
copy made use of by Steph. Bys. must here hare had an interpolation. 
On Hecataeus, see Forbiger, Handbuch der aUen Oeogr, L 48 sqq. G. Muller, 
Fragm. hist, graec. t, L Proleg. pp. ix.-XTL Westermann in Pauly^s Enc. 
iii. 1082 sq. 

iMa fn^e AmpQf tributary to the Athenians is indeed generally taken to 
be a town in Caria (according to Steph. Byz. sjf. Atipos), Such an one 
however not being elsewhere known of, and the power of the Athenians 
extending in any case to Cyprus, we may perhaps suppose it to have been 
the Phoenician Doros. See Ulr. Kohler, Urkunden tmd Untersuchungen zur 
Oeschichte des Delisck-aUiscken Bundes (Transactions of the Berlin Aca- 
iemy, 1869), pp. 121, 207. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1877, p. 285. 

^*' See the inscription of Eshmunazar, lines 18, 19, in the Corp, Inscript, 
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Persian period, rightly calls Dora a town of the Sidonians.^'^ 
Although Dora was no large city,^^ it was on account of its 
favourable position a strong fortress. When Antiochus the 
Great made (219 b.c.) his first attack upon Coelesyria, he 
besieged Dora, but in vain.^^ Eighty years afterwards 
(139-138 B.C.) Trypho was here besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes with a laige army, but equally without result The 
siege ended with the flight of Trypho.^^^ On a coin of 
Trypho's stamped at Dora the town is called &(pA) /r(at) 
Jt{ivvXosi)}^ Some decades afterwards we find it in the 
possession of the tyrant Zoilus (Joseph. AnU. xiii. 12. 2), 
who was afterwards overthrown by Alexander Jannaeus 
(AfUt xiil 12. 4). It must therefore have subsequently 
belonged to the Jewish region, but was again separated 
from it by Pompey (AntL xiv. 4. 4 ; Sell. Jud, i 7. 7). Like 
many other towns, Dora also then began a new era, which 
it continued to use on coins of the imperial age.^^ It 
was restored by Oabinius {AntL xiv. 5. 3). After Pompey 

Semiiicttrum, vol. L (1881) pp. 9-20; also Scblottmaim, Die Inschrijt 
EaehmuHtaar (1868), pp. 82 sq., 146 aqq. 

^*^ Sc^Ulx in Oeographi graeei minorM, ed. Miiller, i. 79 : Am^s ^^if 
2i^»/«y. On ScyUz, see e.^. Fabriciua-Harles, BibUoth, gr. ir. 606 aqq. 
Forbiger, Handb. d. aUen Oeogr. L llfi sqq., 128 sqq. WeBtenniinii in 
Panly's Ene. vi. 1. 891 aq. Nioolai, OriecL LUerahtrgesch. i. 822 aq. 
Anonymi vnlgo Scjflaeit Garyandenaia periplnm maria intenii cum appen- 
dice, tteram rea Fa&ncttif, Lipa. 1878. 

^** Artemidoma : «oXi«^«ri«». Clandioa Jolaua : fip^x'im TtiXixpn (both 
b Steph. Bja.). Clement Reeogn. iv. 1 : breve oppidum. 

!*• Polyb. V. 66. »" 1 Mace xv. 11-37 ; Joaeph. AniL xiil 7. 2. 

i«> Mionnet, V. 72. Stark, p. 477. 

143 The commenoement of the era cannot be atrictly determined. At 
all events however it ia that of Pompey (B.a 6S?), not that of (rabiniuB, 
aa De Sanlcy, in apite of hia own objectiona aaaamea, for an era of Gabinius 
oonld not begin eailier than the autamn of 68 B.a=696 A.D.a and then 
176 aer. Dor., of which year ooina of Trajan are in eziatenoe, would be= 
870/871 A.U.a, while Trajan waa already dead before the aatumn of 870. 
See generally, Noria, iv. 6. 6 (ed. Lipa. pp. 463-468). Fellerin, Recueil de 
mMaiOee de penpke et de vUke (S vola. Paria 1763), iL 216 aq. Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. iii 862 aq. Ideler, Handb. der Chronologie^ I 469. The 
ooina in Mionnet, t. 869-362 ; SuppL viiL 268-260. De Saulcy, pp. 142-1 48, 
pL TL n. 6-12. 
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it was under direct Soman government^ and therefore 
never belonged to Herod (whose dominions on the coast 
extended no farther northward than Caesarea). It is called 
on coins of the imperial period lepii aavXo^ aifrovofio^ 
vava/yxyi}*^ The existence of a Jewish community in Dora is 
evidenced by an occurrence of the time of King Agrippa I. : 
a number of young people once placed a statue of the emperor 
in the Jewish synagogue^ and it needed energetic intervention 
on the part of Petronius the governor, in a letter addressed to 
the authorities of Dora {Atapvr&v rot? irpiroi^)^ to secure to 
the Jews that free exercise of their religion, which had been 
pledged to them {Awtt xix. 6. 8). In the later imperial period, 
Dora seems to have fallen into decay .^^* Christian bishops 
of Dora are however mentioned down to the 7th centuiy.^^ 

11. Ptolemais, IlroXe/jLat^}*^ The original name of the 
town was Akko, ^3? (Bichter 1. 31), or, as it reads in Greek, 
'Atcff, By this name it was already known to the Oreeks 
in pre-Hellenistic times.^^ It was here that in the year 

^^ See especially Mioxinet and De Sauloy, ae above. 

^^ HieionymoB, Onomast., ed. Lagardey p. 116: Dora . . • nimo deeerta. 
Ibid, p. 142 : Dor antem est oppidom jam desertam. The same, Bengri' 
natio Ancte (in Tobler, Palaestinae dtteriptumu^ 1869, p. IS) : miuui Dor, 
orbis quondam potenttssimae. 

iM Le Quien, Oriaa chHttUnuu, iiL 574-^79. 

^^^ For a deicription of the aitoation, see Joseph. Bed JueL iL la 8. 
Compare in general, Reland, pp 6S4-^642. Pauly, Real-Ene. vL 1. 84S. 
Winer, $.v. " Aooa" Raumer, p. 119 sq. Ritter, xvL 726-7S9. Robinson, 
Beeent Scripiwral Beaearches in Pafeifnie, iiL 89-101. Sepp, Jerutakm^ iL 
518 sqq. Go^rin, OaiM, I 602^25. Biideker-Socin, PMaL 1st ed. p. 
869 sqq. (with plan of the present Akka). The Survey of Wutem PaktHne^ 
Memoirs by Gonder and Kitchener, L 146, 160-167, also sheet iiL of the 
English chart. Ebers and Guthe, PedOstina, toL iL p. 46a 

^^* Soylax in Cfeogr. gr, nun,, ed. MUUer, L 79. Isaens, Orat ir. 7. 
Demosthenes, OraL 52 contra CaUippum^ § 24 (where indeed the word 'A««» 
is first restored in Dindorf s edit after the gloss in Harpoeration, Lex, t.o. 
'A»s, the earlier edition having Bpt^nw). Diodor. xt. 41, zix. 98. 
Poljaen. iiL 9. 56. Cornel. Nepos, ziy. Datames, c. 6. Comp 8trabo, xvL 
p. 768. Plinius, H, N. t. 19. 75. Charax in Steph. Bys. s.v. Aitpog. 
Claudius Jolans in Steph. Bys. «.v. 'A»s. Steph. Byz. ibid, and $,v, 
TlToXtftdts, The Lexicographers, Etgrnohg, magn,, Harpoeration, Snidas 
(see the passages in Reland, p 586 sq. ; also Kuhn, iL 881). A coin of 
A«« in Mionnct, v. 473 ; De Saoley, p. 154, pL riiL n. 2 ; some others in 
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374 B.C. the army of Artaxerxes Mnemnon assembled for 
the campaign against Egypt^^* Ake must have been an 
important town in the time of Alexander the Great. For 
among the coins of Alexander stamped in Phoenicia those of 
Ake especially are veiy numerous. They have the name of 
Alexander in Greek, that of the town in Phoenician characters 
{'AXe(dpSpov, ay, sometimes iQy), and the year of an era 
beginning with Alexander the Great. As elsewhere so too 
in Ake these coins were still issued long after the death of 
Alexander.^^ Ake was levelled to the ground in the year 
812 by Ptolemy Lagos, when he again evacuated before 
Antigonus the district of Coelesyria, which he had just 
conquered.^^ It probably received from Ptolemy IL the 

Reichardt, NumUmatie Chronicle^ 1862, p. 108 ; 1864, p. 187. Wiener 
NumitmaL MonaUhe/lej published by Eggtr, vol. iL 1866, p. 8. On the 
ancient hktory of Ake, oomp. espeoisUy the fragment from Menander in 
Joeeph. AntL iz. 14. 2 (Ake reTolte from Tyre in the time of Shalmanexar, 
and goes over to Shalmanexar). 

^** Diod.zT.41. This is referred to also by Po1yaen.iiL 9. 66; ComeLNep. 
KIT. 5 ; oomp. Strabo, z?i p. 768 : ET/ i HrpAafimts iert fuyetXn v-oAi; {» 'Axuf 

^^ See Eckhel, ill 408 aq. ; Mioonet^ i 520 aq. ; also RecueU de$ planche$^ 
pi. xzL n. 1-10 ; Siq^ iii. 197 aq. and pL it n. 1-6. Qeaenioa, Scrqtiurae 
Ungmaeqne Phoeniciae numumtnta^ p. 269 aq. L. Muilery NwndnMUique d'AleX' 
andn 1e Grand (1866), p. 803 ; alao planc^^ n. 1424-1468. Nameioua 
copies of tfaeae coina (gold atatera of Alexander, eapecially thoee of the years 
23 and 24) have become known by means of a large diacoveiy of coina at 
Sidon in the year 1863. See W(eckbeoker) in the Wiener Nuniumalitchen 
MonaUihe/ien^ pub by Egger, vol. L 1866, pp. 6-11. Waddington in the 
Revue NumUmalique^ 1866, pp. 3-26. Droyaen, Geechichte dee HeUeniemue 
(2nd ed.), i. 1. 302-804. The aame, MonaUber. der Berliner Akademie^ 
1877, p. 40 aqq. Weckbecker in Egger^a Wiener Numiimat. Monatshe/ten^ 
L 98, 99, tella of tetradrachmaa of Ake of Alexander the Great with the years 
16, 22, 31, 32, which ** were brought to market in Beirut by an Armenian 
of Moaaol at about the aame time (1862-1863).** A collection of the whole 
material may be expected in the Corp. Imcr, Semiticarum. On the fact 
that coina were iaaned with the name of Alexander after hia death, aee h, 
Miiller, Numiematique d Alexandre U Grand^ pp. 60-90. The nambera of the 
yeara on the coina of Ake are 6-46. Since the year 334 or 833 muat be 
accepted as the starting-point, theae coina were iaaued not only till 306, 
when the Diadochoi aaaamed the royal title, bat alao till about two decades 
afterwarda. See eapecially, Miiller, pp. 80-^. 

^^ Diodor. ziz. 93. Comp. aboye, note 62 (Gaza) and 109 (Joppa). 
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name of IlroXefuiti, which was henceforth the prevailing 
ona"* Still its original name Akko was uninterruptedly 
maintained beside the Greek one, which it subsequently sup- 
planted.'^ In the Seleucid period also Ptolemais figures as 
one of the most important cities of the Phoenician-Philistine 
coast The conquest of this region by Antiochus the Great 
in the year 219 was much facilitated by the surrender to him 
of the towns of Tyre and Ptolemais by the Phoenician general 
Theodotua"* Antiochus wintered in Ptolemais in 218/219."* 
The Seleucidae after their definitive occupation of Phoenicia 
specially favoured Ptolemais. On coins, especially those of 
the times of Antiochus lY. and YIIL, the inhabitants are 
called *Aptiox!sU ot h HroXefiaQi, sometimes with the addi- 
tion Upi. aavKo^, sometimes Upi^ avrovofio^. The bestowal of 
the title '* Antiochians," and with it perhaps certain privileges, 
is to be regarded as a mark of favour, which was aspired after 
by many other towns, e^. Jerusalem, during the predominance 
of the Hellenistic party.^** Seleucid coins of Antiochus Y., 

1** The founding and naming of the town is ezpreadj r e f erred to Ptolemy 
in PKudo-Aristeas (ed. Morits Schmidt in Meix* ArckiVf voL L p. 274) : 
UnTiiftMi^m r4v vvi rev /8«#/Xi«r UrirfUwn^' This is also probaUe m itself. 
Ftulemy II. was the first of the Ptolemies, who oontiniied in possession of 
Phoenicia and Coelesyria. That he there undertook the founding of towns 
is proved by the example of Philadelphia (see below). Already in 219-21 7 
Ptolemais is mentioned under tins nsme in Polybios, without his pointing 
out that it was then not as yet known by this name (Poljb. v. 61-62. 71). 
Gomp. also Droysen, iii. 2. 805. 

^** The name 13^ occurs especially in Rabbinic literature, see Mishna, 

NedanmiilS; GiUin I 2, yiL 7 ; Aboda tara vL 4t ; OAatoM xriiL 9. The 
passages of the Tosefta in the Index to Zuckermandel's ed. (1882). Neu- 
bauer, GiographU du Talmud^ p. 281 sq. To this very day the town is 
called Akka (Acre). 

^ Polyb. V. 61-62. Comp. Stark, Gaxa, p. 876 sqq. »« Polyb. v. 71. 

^*^ On the coins in question, see Eckhel, iii. 805 sq. Mionnet, v. 87 sq., 88, 
216-218. Osidner, Catalogue of the Greek Cnins in the British Museum^ 
Seleucid Kings, p. 41. Even the circumstance that h^d dwXof appears as 
an apposition to*Arr/«x*<f CA»r/ox'<" r«v u IXroXf^Af)/ itpA: «lvi/Xov, 
and similarly ou the coins of Hippns, see below, No. 18), proves that the town 
of Ptolemais and its citizens collectively, not a colony of Antiochian 
merchants in Ptolenuus, is intended (the latter is the view of Eckhel and 
Kuhn, L 22 ; see, on the other hand, Stark, p. 449 ; Droysen, iiL 2. 805). 
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Demetrins I., Alexander Balas, and Trypho, minted at 
PtolemaiSf are in existence.'*' The town was used as a 
residence by the kings during their temporary abode in these 
regions (1 Maca x. 56-60, xL 22, 24). It always showed 
itself hostile to the Jewa Even at the beginning of the 
Maocabaean rising, it was especially the towns of Ptolemais, 
Tjrre and Sidon, which fought against the Jews, who had 
revolted &om Syrian sovereignty (1 Mace v 1 5 sqq.). Jonathan 
was here treacherously taken prisoner by Trypho (1 Mace. xiL 
45 sqq.). After the accession of Alexander Jannaeus, B.a 
104, when the Seleucidae had already lost all authority in the 
southern parts of their dominions, three neighbouring powers 
contended for the possession of Ptolenuds. At first Alexander 
Jannaeus entertained the purpose of conquering it, but was 
prevented from carrying out his design by Ptolemy Lathurus» 
the ruler of Cyprus, who himself took possession of the town 
by force (Joseph. AntL xiiL 12. 2-6). He was however soon 
deprived of it by his mother Cleopatra, queen of Egypt (Antt. 
xiiL 13. 1-2). Ptolemais seems never again to have come 
under the authority of the Selucidae, nay even the still more 
northward towns of Tyre and Sidon had meantime made 
themselves independent On the contrary, we still find there, 
about 70 B.a, an Egyptian princess, Selene, daughter of this 
Cleopatra, and widow of Antiochus Grypus, to whom she had 
been given in marriage by her mother, when the latter entered 
into alliance with him against Antiochus Kyzikenos, who 
ruled in Coelesyria.^^ At the instance of this Selene 
Ptolemais closed its gates against Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
the conqueror of the Seleucid kingdom; was thereupon 

The title AntiocbianB was also aspired after by the Hellematio party in 
Jerusalem ; see 2 Mace ir, 9, and Grimm (the paasage should be translated, 
** and to enroll the inhabitants of Jerusalem as ADtiochians,** or " to receive 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem into the list of Antiochians *'). Whether, and 
what^ privileges were combined therewith can hardly be ascertained. 

^■^ Gardner, Catalogw of Ortek Coin»^ etc., pp. 44, 47, 62. A coin of 
Trypho is given by De Sanlcy, M^ngu de Numum. voL il 1877, p. 82. 

iM Jos ill. Hist, xxxiz. 4. 4. 
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conquered by Tigranes, but again liberated when Tigranes 
found bimself obliged to retreat by reason of the attacks of 
the Romans upon his own kingdom (Joseph, ^n^^. xiii. 16. 4). 
Ptolemais seems to have experienced special favour from 
Caesar, when in the year 47 he was over the affairs of 
Syria. For there are in existence some of its coins of the 
imperial period with an era reaching back to Caesan^^^ 
Probably the coins with the legend UroXe/uii. Upa^ leal 
aavKov (or the like) belong also to this time (shortly after 
Caesar).^^ The Emperor Claudius settled a colony of veterans 
in Ptolemais. Hence the town was henceforth callea eoUmia 
Ptdemais, though it did not possess the actual privileges of a 
colony.^^ At the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Jews 
in Ptolemais, 2000 in number, were slaughtered by the 
inhabitants (Bell. Jud. il 18. 6). The district of Ptolemais 
is mentioned by Josephus as the western boundary of Galilee 
(Bell. Jud. iii 3. 1 ; comp. Vita, 24). The formula: TlroKetuitU 
icaX T^y wpoaKvpcvaap airrQ, Bcil, X'^pop (1 Maca x. 39), is 
characteristic. 

Next to the great maritime towns, the towns of tiie so- 
called Deeapclis belong to the class of independent Hellenistic 
communities. The otganization alluded to in this word was 
probably the work of Pompey. For we first meet with the 
term (17 AeKavokt^) during the Boman period ; ^^ and most 

^^ See Eckhel, ill 425. De Sanlpj, pp. 162, 164, 166. Ptolemais was 
not the odIj town which was fa?oared by Caesar ; oomp. Marquardt, i. 397. 

^^ See these especially in De Saolcy, 154-166. 

1*1 Pliniua, r. 19, 75: colonia Glandi Caesaris Ptolemais quae quondam 
Acce ; oomp. xzxtL 26. 190. DigetL lib. xf. 1. 3 (from Ulpianus) : Ptole- 
maeensiam enim colonia, quae inter Phoenicien et Palaestinam sita est, nihil 
praeter nomen coloniae habet (also Nons, p. 427 sq.). On coins :. COL. 
PTOL., sometimes with the numbers of the vL iz. x. zL legions. See in 
general. Noris, iv. 5. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 424-480). Eckhel, iiL 423-425. 
Mionnet, y. 473-181; SuppL tIiL 324-331. De Saulcy, pp. 153-169. 
405 sq., pi. viii. n. 2-11. The same, Manges de Numumatique, vol. ii. 
1877, pp. 143-146. Zompt^ CommentaL tpigr, L 386. Marquardt, i. 428 

» w Matt iy. 25 ; Mark y. 20, yil 31 ; Plinius, H, N. y. 18. 74. Josephus, 
BelL Jud, ill 9. 7; Vita, 66, 74. Ptolemaens, y. 15. 22. Corp. Inscr. Oraec. 
u. 4501 (inscription of the time of Hadrian). Eusebius, OwnMut., ed. 
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of the towns of Decapolis owe their independent political 
existence to Pompey. These were the Hellenistic towns of 
the country east of Jordan, which, having been subjected by 
Alexander Jannaeus, were again liberated from Jewish autho- 
rity by Pompey. It is probable that they thus formed a kind 
of confederacy, which originally consisted of ten towns, and 
was therefore called ^ ^e«airoXi9, but retained the name 
after the ndmber was enlarged by the accession of other 
towns. For the number did not always remain the same, as 
Pliny, our chief authority, remarks, J7. If. v. 18. 74: Deca- 
politana regie a numero oppidorum, in quo non omnes eadem 
observant, plorimum tamen Damascum, Philadelphiam, Bha- 
phanam, Scythopolim, Gadara, Hippon, Dion, Pellam, Oalasam 
(read: Oerasam), Canatham. Besides Pliny, only Ptolemy 
v. 15. 22-23 gives an enumeration of the several towns. 
It contains all the towns mentioned by Pliny, with the excep- 
tion of Baphana; and besides these, nine others (situated 
chiefly in the north of Palestine in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus), so that the number given by him amounts to 
eighteen. Hence we must keep to Pliny for the original 
number. To those named by him, we add only Abila and 
Kanata (another town than Sjinatha), both which have also 
the Pompeian era. All the towns except Scythopolis lie in 
the region east of the Jordan. The inclusion of Damascus, 
lying so far to the north, is striking. Since however it is 
mentioned by both Pliny and Ptolemy, it must be retained. 
In any case Decapolis, as such, continued in existence in the 
second century after Christ (the time of the geographer 
Ptolemy). Its dissolution took place in the course of the third 
century, in consequence of the transference of some of its 
most important towns to the province of Arabia (constituted 
a province a.d. 105). The mention of Decapolis by later 

Lagarde, p. 251. Epiphanias, Haer. 29,7; de mem, etpand. § 15. Btephaaat 
Bys. «.p. Tipaeat (the text handed down has here Tf^v»^f^»«i)f»cex»Xfiff, 
for which however Meineke rightly reads ifxuvoXiM^). Comp. io general, 
Wiser, RWB.^ «.v. **^ Decapolis." Gaapari, Chronologi9ch'ffwgraphi$ehe Etn* 
kitung in das Leben Jesu Chrisli (1869), pp. 83-W. 
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authors, as Eusebius, Epiphanius, StepL Byz., rests therefore 
only on historical information. The following ennmeration 
is in geographical order from north to south. 

12. Danuuem, Jafiaafci^, Hebr. pfe^. From the varied 
history of this town, we can here bring forwaid only such 
particulars as are important with respect to its constitution 
during the Hellenistic and Boman periods.'^ The dominion 
of Alexander the Great over Damascus is evidenced not only 
by the narratives of authors, but by coins of Alexander 
issued there.^^** In the third century before Christ, Damascus 
seems to have belonged not, like Phoenicia and Palestine, to 
the Ptolemies, but to the Seleucidae. It is true, that when 
Ptolemy IL seised Phoenicia and Palestine, B.a 280, he must 
also have taken possession of Damascus. It was however 
reconquered by Antiochus L (2 8 0-2 6 2).^^ At the great 
invasion of the realm of the Seleucidae by Ptolemy IIL, B.a 
246, in which all Syria was for some time lost to Seleucus 
IL, Damascus seems to have been not once conquered, but 
only besieged. Seleucus relieved it, when in the year 242/241 
he again victoriously pressed southwards.^** The fact^ that 
Damascus anciently formed part of the Seleudd dominions^ is 

>M See in general, Rodiger in Eneh and Graber^s EineydL aect L toI. 
22, Div. 2, pp. lld-116. Arnold in Henog's Real-Encifcl 1st ed. uL 269- 
262. Winer, t,v. Noldeke in Schenkers BibeUex. «.v. Robinson, Recent 
Scrq^Haral Buearcket, iii. 442-16& Rilter, Erdlamde xrii. 2. tSd2 sqq. 
Kreroer, TopographU von Danuueut (Reeordg o/Ae Viennete Aoadem§^ pikiL* 
hiM, CL ToL T. and iL 1854r^). Porter, Five Yean in Danuueus^ 2 vola 
1855. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed), il 358^85. Badeker-Sodn, PaUlatina 
M BOd nnd Wart, toL L (1888) pp. 889-442 and 504. 

i9u CortinB, ilL 13, iv. 1. Arrian, iL 11. 9 aq., 15. L The ooina in I* 
Miiller, Numiematique d^ Alexandre U Grand, p. 287 sq., pi. u. 1338-1346. 

^^ Polyaen. ir. 15 \ comp. Droysen, Gesch, d. HeUeniemui, liL 1. 256, 274. 
Stark, QauLj pp. 366, 367. 

iM Eoaelx Chron., ed. Schoene, L 251 (Armenian text according to Peter- 
manna translation) : Ptolemaens autem, qui et Triphon, partes (regiones) 
Syriomm occupaTit : quae vero apad (ad contra) Damaskmn et Orthosiam 
obeeesio fiebat, finem accq>it (scctpiebat) oenteaimae tricesiinae qnartae 
olompiadis anno tertio, qnom Seleukna eo desoendisset (desoenderit). 
Olyrnp. 134, 3 = 242/241 B.C. Gomp. Droyaen, iil 1. 390, 393. Stark 
adopta, aooording to Zohrab*s translation of the Armenian text, the Tiew 
of an actual taking of Damascus by Ptolemy. 
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indirectly confirmed by the circomstance, that Polybius, when 
fully relating the particulars of the conquest of Phoenicia and 
Palestine by Antiochus the Great (v. 61-71), mentions indeed 
the taking of the most important Phoenician and Palestinian 
towns, but nowhere speaks of Damascus. When in 111 aa 
the Syrian kingdom was, in consequence of the strife between 
the brothers Antiochus VIIL (Grypos) and Antiochus IX. 
(Kysdkenos), divided^ and Antiochus Kyzikenos established him- 
self in the southern part,^^ Damascus probably became the 
capital of his small kingdom. At all events it was about 9 6-8 5 
aa repeatedly the capital of a kingdom of Coelesyiia separated 
from the kingdom of Syria, first under Demetrius Eukaerus 
a son of Antiochus Grypos (Joseph. AnU, xiiL 13. 4), then imder 
Antiochus XIL also a son of Grypos (AnU. xiiL 16. 1). 
Antiochus XIL fell in battle against the Arabian king Aretas ; 
and Damascus continued henceforth under his authority (AnU. 
xiv. 16. 1, 2 ; Belt. JtuL I 4. 7, 8). When Pompey pene- 
trated into Asia, Damascus was first of all occupied by his 
legates (AnU. xiv. 2. 3 ; Bell. Jud. L 6. 2). Apparently it 
was not restored to the Arabian king, but united to the pro- 
vince of Syria.^^ In the time of Cassius (44-42 aa) we 
find a Boman commander, Fabius, in Damascus (AnU. xiv. 
11. 7, 12. 1 ; Sdl. Jud. i. 12. 1, 2). Already in the times 
of Augustus and Tiberius there were Boman imperial coins of 
Damascus, but at the same time, as in the case of Ascalon, 
autonomic ones also. The Seleucid era is used on both, and 
this continued to be the prevailing one at Damascus.^^ There 

. 1** Enseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, L 260. 

^*^ Hieronymns, CommenL in Juaj. c 17 (Opp, ed. Yallarsi, tv. 194) : Alii 
Mstimant de Romana captivitate praedici, quoniam et Jadaeorain capttis eat 
populoB, et Damascus, cui imperabat Areta, similem snstinait serritutem. 
I cannot think Marqoardt (L 405) correct in adopting the notion, that the 
Arabian kings kept possessiOD of Damascus in exchange for the payment 
of a tribute till a.d. 106. 

^^ See on the coins in general, Noris ii. 2. 3 (ed. Lips. pp. 87-93). 
Eckhel,iiL829-^84. Mionnet,y. 288-297; /S^73>/)t viiL 193-206. DeSanlcy, 
pp. 80-M, 404, pL ii. n. 1-10. Kremer, DU MUmaammlung des Sti/U Si. 
Fhrian (1871), pp. 167-170, table tL n. 7, a 

DIV. XL VOL. I. G 
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are no coins of the times of Caligula and Claudius, though 
there are coins from Nero onwards. With this circumstance 
must be combined the fact, that Damascus, when St. Paul 
fled from it (probably in the time of Caligula), was under a 
viceroy {idvafrx^) of the Arabian king Aretas (2 Cor. zL 32). 
Hence it then belonged temporarily to the Arabian king, 
whether he seized it by violence or obtained it by imperial 
favour. That there was a Jewish community in Damascus 
is already evident from the New Testament (Acts ix. 2 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 32). That it was numerous may be inferred from 
the number of Jews slain at Damascus at the breaking out 
of the great war. This amounted to 10,000, or according 
to another statement 18,000 (the former. Bell. Jvd. IL 20. 2 ; 
the latter, Bdl. JvjL viL 8. 7). After Hadrian the town boro 
the title luqrpmohA^^ after Alexander Severus it was a colony 
(not first after Philip the Arabian, as even Eckhel supposes), 
both facts being witnessed to by the coins.^^ We are informed 
{AnJtU xviiL 6. 3) of a dispute concerning boundaries between 
the Damascenes and Sidonians in the time of Tiberius, which 
is chiefly of interest as showing, how extensive the district 
pertaining to this town must have been, since it bordered 
upon that of Sidon. 

13. Hippus/Iinro^, is properly the name of a mountain or 
hill, on which stood the town of the same name.^^ Identical 
with it is probably the Hebrew Susitha (itn^mD), which is 
frequently mentioned in Babbinical authorities as a Gentile 
town of Palestine,^^ and Susije,^^^ which frequently occurs 
in Arabic geographers. The following statements serve to 

^•* On the tide f^wr^wOas, see Eckhel, ill SSl. Kuhn, iL 192. Mar- 
quardt, L 480. 

iro ptolemaeus, v. 15. S. 

m In the Toeefta, Ohaloth zvilL 4 (ed. Zackermandel, p. 616, 28), Suaitlia 
Ib mentioned together with Ascalon as an example of a heathen town ** girt 
about** by the Und of laraeL It im elsewhere frequently named in conjano- 
tion with Tiberias. Comp. Lightfoot, Centuria chranographica Mattkaeo 
praemiua, a 77 ; decas Marco praemissa^ o. 6. 1 (jQpp. iL 226, 418). Neu* 
baaer, OeographU du Talmud, pp. 2Sa-24a 

^'^ Clennuut-GanDeau, OH dtaU Hippos dt la DAapokf (Revue ai^hA^ 
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determine the locality. According to Pliny, it stood on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Oennesareth ; ^^^ according to 
Josephus, only 30 stadia from Tiberias ;^^ according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, near a certain city and castle of Afeka.^^^ 
According to these data the ruins of el-Hosn on a hill on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Grennesareth are probably to be 
regarded as marking the position of the ancient Hippus; a 
village of the name of Fik, which mast be identical with 
the ancient Afeka, is three-quarters of a league off.^^* The 
supposed identity of the name Hippos with el-Hosn (the 
horse) is certainly questionabW^^ But little is known of the 
histoiy of Hippus.^^^ It received its freedom from Pompey 
(JosepL AnU. xiv. 4. 4 ; BelL Jud. i 7. 7). It was bestowed 
by Augustus upon Herod {Antt. xv. 7. 3 ; Bell. JucL i 20. 3), 
after whose death it was again separated from the Jewish 
r^ion {Anit. zviL 11. 4 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3). On this occasion 
it is expressly called a Greek city (/.c). At the outbreak of 
the Jewish revolt the district of Hippus as well as that of 
Gadara was devastated by the Jews under the leadership of 

logique^ nouTelle sdrie, vol. xziz. 1875, pp. 862-869). Fairer, 2SeUschr. 
d. deutiehen PaUtsHna- Verehu^ ii. 74. 

^^ Pliniiis, y. 16. 71 : in lacom . . . Qeneaaram . . . amoenis ciroum- 
saeptam oppidiB, ab oriente Juliade et Hippo. 

^'* Joseph. VitOy 65. The statemento of Joaephoa are here indeed Terj 
ryatematic, Hippaa 80, Gadara 60, Scythopolia 120 stadia from Tiberias. 
He is here following the tendency of stating distancea aa tow aa possible. 
His figures most therefore be anything bat strictly taken. Beaides it ia 
dear also from Josephna, that the district of Hippna lay by the lake, 
opposite Tarichea ( VUa^ 81) in the neighboarhood of Qadara ( Ftto, 9). 

^'^ Eoseb. Ononuut,, ed. Lag. p 219. Hieron. ibid, p 91. 

If* The sitoations of Fik and el-Hosn are already described by Barckhardt, 
JUieen in Syrien^ i. 488. That it ia here that the ancient Hippas most be 
Booght is the view also of Baamer, p. 250. Bitter, xt. 1. 852 sq. Fnrrer, 
ZdUchr, d. deutscken Pal- Vereint^ iL 78 sq. Others identify el-Hosn with 
Gamala, and find Hippos either in Fik (so Merrill, East of tke Jordan^ 
1881, pp. 168->169) or in Sumra, lying far more to the south (so Gu^n, 
OnUke, i. 810-812). 

irt* Clermont-Gannean (aa above, p. 864) ezpUina Hdan aa the common 
pronnndation of Hisn (fortress). The name oooors elsewhere also as an 
Arabic local name in modem Pideatine. 

ifi Comp. besides the literature in note 175, Belandy p. 821 sq. 
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Justus of Tiberias (BeU. Jud. il 18. 1 ; Vita, 9). The inhabit- 
ants of Hippus retaliated by slaying or casting into prison 
all the Jews dwelling in the city (Bell. Jvd. iL 18. 5). 
In Christian times Hippus was the see of a bishop.^^ The 
name of the town has as yet been only once shown to exist 
upon coins (viz. on one of Nero's time).^^* But coins with 
the legend ^ AvTUfjfixov r&v vp^ ^'!r(irov) rfj^ Up(as:) ic(al) 
aavKov have been rightly referred by numismatists to Hippus. 
They have as might be expected the Fompeian era, and on 
most is the image of a horsa^^^ — The district of Hippus is 
mentioned Vita, 9,31; BeU, Jud. iii 3. 1. Vita, 9 : ififirhrfnitri 
Tih T6 raiofyfjv&v ncoi ^ImrffpAv iemfuz^, at Hj luBopioi rr^ 
TifiepidBo^ ical r^ rwp StcvOoTroXir&p ytj^ Myxopov xeifievai, 
is most instructive as showing, that the districts of these four 
towns were so extensive as to form a connected whole. 

14. Oadara, FaBapd. The position of Gadara on the site 
of the present ruins of Om-Keis (Mkds), to the south-east of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, was recognised by Seetzen so early 
as 1806^ and may now be regarded as settled.^^ The main 
point of connection is furnished by the warm springs for 
which Gradara was famous, and which are still found in this 
region.^ They lie on the northern bank of the Scheriat 

irr Epiphan. Haer. 78, 26. Le Quien, Onetu chrittiamUf iiL 710 aq. 
HierocleB, Synecd.^ ed. Parthey, p. 44. The NoiiL episeopoL^ the Buae, p. 144. 

irfA The coin ii given by Mnzet, Bume NumismaHque^ troiaikDe tdrief 
voL L 1883, p. 67, and pL u. n. 9. It has on one aide a head of Nero 
with the saperacriptioD Avr. Kim#., on the other a borae with the saper- 
acription Itv«m»v and the date AAP (181), the latter according to the 
Fompeian era. 

i'« Nom, iiL 9. 5 (ed. Lipa. ppw 881-884). Eckhel, iiL 846 aq. Mionnet, 
T. 819 aq. ; SuppL viii. 224. De Sanlcy, ^. 844-^7, pL xiz. n. 10-15. 

i'« Seetxen, ReUen dwrch Syrien (ed. by Kmae, 4 Tob. 1864-^9), L 868 
aqq., ir. 188 eqq. Bnrckhardt, Reiaen inSyrien^ L 426 aqq., 484 aqq., 687 
aq. (who indeed takea Om-EeiB for Gamala, but ii corrected by hia editor 
Geaenina). Baokingham, Ttaveli in PaleUine, 1821, pp. 414-440 (Like 
Bnrddiardt). Winer, t.o. ** Gadara.'* Raumer, p. 248 aq. Rttter, xr. 1.871- 
884, zv. 2. 1062 aq. 8epp, JeniMteiii, iL 211-216. Biideker-Sodn, p. 416 aq. 
Gn^rin, GaliUe, L 299-808. Merrill, East o/Oe Jordan (1881), pp. 146-158. 
For the hiatory, ReUmd, pp. 773-778 Knhn, iL 865 aq., 871. 

^M Gomp. on the aitoation, Euaeb. Onomast, p. 248 : r«)«^«, r^Ktg Mf 
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el-Mandur ; on the southern bank, at about a leagtie's distance 
from the springs, are found on the lofty ridge of the hill the 
ruins of the town. Hence the Scheriat el-Mandur is identical 
with the Hieromices, which according to Pliny flowed past 
the town.^ Oadara was in the time of Antiochus the Great 
already an important fortress. It was conquered by Antio- 
chus both at his first invasion (b.c. 218),^ and when he 
finally took possession of Palestine after his victoxy at 
Panias, B.a 198.^ It was taken by Alexander Jannaeus 
after a ten months' siege (AnU. xiiL 1 3. 3 ; BelL Jud. L 4. 2). 
It consequently belonged under him and his successors 
to the Jewish region (AnU. ziiL 16. 4), but was separated 
from it by Pompey (Anii. xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). 
On this occasion Pompey, out of regard for his freedman 
Demetrius of Ghidaray rebuilt the city, which had been 
destroyed by the Jews (Alexander Jannaeus ?)• Hence upon 
the numerous coins of the town extending from Augustus to 
Qordian, the Pompeian era is used. It begins in the year 

TOP *Io^)«jr«y, drrtKf^ Xxv^ovoXfiff »«2 TtjUpictiof xpii «l»«roX«; h rf S^ti, 
•V wfif rmtf iwmpttmtt rmrmp $tpfnt»9 v)iirii9 Xovr^i) wmpamirtii. 
Ibid. p. 219 : AIf$mi . . . uitpm vX«f lo* TaUpmr, { Wip 'Ef^fmid, Ma rd 
rifhpfMtpMnnh^fu^XovTpm. On the b&ths, see also especially the pasnges 
from Epiphiiiiaa, Antoniniu Martyr and Eunapias (who declares them to 
hare been the most important after those of Baiae), in Reland^ p. 776. Also 
Origenes in Joamn. toL tL e. 24 (ed. Lommatoch, L 289) : Tdl»p» ydp 
wilKif fiiw MT/ rif 'Uv)«/«f, vtpl {v rd )f«/Soiir« itpptd rvyxmptt. The 
place where the springs are situated occurs in the Talmud under the name 
nnon. See the pasMges in Levy, Neitk^. WdriKrhmck^ iL 69 sq. lightfoot, 
CtMtwria Matthaeo proemma^ a 74 (0pp. iL 224 sq.). Hamburger, lUal" 
EncycUtp. fltr Bibd und Talmud, Dir. iL art ** HeUbider.** Grttts, 
Monatichr. fikr Otteh. und WistenBch, da JudetUh. 1S80, pp. 487-495. 

**^ Plinius, T. 18. 74 : Gadara Hieromice praefluente. The form 
Hieromaz, which still appears in handbooks, is derived from the inoorrect 
reading Hieromaoe. That Hieromices must be adopted as the nominative 
is proved by the occurrence elsewhere oi the forms Hieromicas {Tdb, 
Ptuiing.) and Jeromisus (Oeogr. Ravennas^ ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85). 
The native name is Jannuk, ?pDT» Mishna, Para viiL 10, and Arabic 

geographers (see Arnold in Henog's Real-Etunfcl 1st ed. viL 10, xL 20). 

!•* Polyb. V. 71. Stark, Oaza, p. 881. Polybius says of Gadara on this 
occasion : d 3««fi r«f »«r* iztipwg rwf roVov; ix^pvttm Zm^pup. 

^^ Polyb. xvL 89 s: Joseph. Antt. xiL 8. 8. Stark, p. 403. 
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690 A,ir.C., 80 that 1 atr. Oadar, = 64/63 ac.'** Tl\e 
memory of its rebuilding by Pompey is also perpetuated upon 
coins from Antoninus Pius to Gordianus by the legend 
nofimjUap Tahapimv}^ The notion that Gadara was the 
seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrin established by 
Gabinius is incorrect (see above, § 13). In the year 30 B.C., 
Gadara was bestowed upon Herod by Augustus {Antt xv. 7. 
3 ; Bell, Jvd. i. 20. 3). The town was however very discon- 
tented with his government So early as the year 23-31 
B.a» when M. Agrippa was staying at Mytilene, certain 
Gadarenes there brought complaint against Herod {AtiU. xv. 
10. 2). Complaints were repeated when Augustus in the 
year 20 personally visited Syria {AnU. xv. 10. 3). In both 
cases those who made them were dismissed. It is quite in 
accordance with this, that we find Gadarene coins of just the 
year 20 B.a (44 aer, Oadar) with the image of Augustus and 
the inscription SePcurri^ — Herod being desirous, by stamping 
such coins at Gadara, to show his gratitude to tlie emperor.^** 
After the death of Herod, Gadara regained its independence 
under Boman supremacy (Antt. xviL 11. 4; Bell. Jvd. ii 6. 
3). At the beginning of the Jewish revolt the district of 
Gadara, like that of the neighbouring Hippus, was devastated 
by the Jews under the leadership of Justus of Tiberias {BM. 
Jud. ii 18. 1 ; VUa, 9). The Gadarenes, like their neigh- 
bours of Hippus, avenged themselves by slaying or imprison- 
ing the Jews dwelling in their town {BM. Jud. il 18. 6). 
Such of the inhabitants however as were friendly to the 
liomans, not feeling themselves secure against the turbulent 

iM Oq the era and the coiDS, see Nona, iiL 9. 1 (ed. Lips. pp. 297-308). 
Eckhel, iiL S48-3M). Mionnet, v. 328-828 ; Suppl ?iiL 227-230. De 
Saalcy, pp. 294--d08, pi. 15. EenDer, Die ifUmesammlung dee StiJU St 
Florian (1871), p. 171 aq., Taf. vi. n. 10. 

iM ^ the legend ia geuerallj abbreTiated (no. or Uofcr. VaZuptup), 
the reading is not quite certain. The older numismatics give for a coin of 
Garacalla the reading UcfcxinrutM Taiatputf ; De Saalcj, on the contrary (p. 
802, and pi. zt. u. 9), gives IXo.uxniMy T»Zapgti9, whidi is certainly correct. 

iM Oomp. De Sanlcy, p. 295. The coins in Mionnet, t. 323 ; Suj!pL 
Tiii. 227. 
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elements in their own city, requested and received a Boman 
garrison from Vespasian in the later period of the war {BelL 
Jud. iv. 7. 3, 4).^ In what sense Josephus can designate 
Gadara as the fjoirpoTroTa^ 7% Ilepaia^ {Bell. Jud, iv. 7. 3) 
cannot be further ascertained.^^ On coins, especially of the 
time of the Antonines, it is called l€(pcL) aa^vXtn) a^irovofjLo^) 
7(. . .1) £0^179) Svp{ia^).^ According to an inscription 
discovered by Benan, it was during the later imperial period 
a Boman colony .^^ The information of Stephanus Byz. (sjv.), 
that it was also called ^Avriix^ut and SeXevtceia, stands quite 
alone, and certainly refers only to temporary official designa- 
tions, not to such as had come into common use. There is 
abundant evidence that it was already in pre-Christian times 
a flourishing Hellenistic town. Josephus calls it at the death 
of Herod a m\t^ 'EXKffvk (AnU. zviL 11. 4; Bell. JucL ii 
6. 3) ; Strabo mentions as renowned natives of Gradara, Philo- 
demus the Epicurean, the poet Meleager, and Menippus the 
Cynic, who on account of his witty style was often called 
tnrovSoyeXoioi, and Theodoras the orator.^^ Of later times 
must also be added Oenomaus, the cynic and the orator 

lir From Joseph. VUa^ 15, it might appear as thongh Josephus also, as ruler 
of Galilee, had onoe taken possession of Gadara hy force. Bat the reading 
there should certainly he Tttfiaptis^ instead of TalaiptU; comp. Vita, 25, 45, 
47. In BelL Jud. ilL 7. 1, aJso Vu^pkttw must be read for Vulapkuv, 
LasUy, in AnU, xiiL 18. 5, either the reading is corrupt or another Gadara 
ia meant. 

iM Eekhel (tii. 849) supposes that it was the place of assembly of some 
asBodatton for the celebration of periodical games, in which sense the word 
^nr^oVaX/; IS certainly often used 

^** See in De Saulcy especially the coins of Gommodns, n. 2 (p. 801), and 
Elagabalus, n. 5 (p. 803). The predicate /f^« is also found in an epigram 
of Meleager, where he says of himself : iv $Uirati iiApuvt Tvpof, Tm^ltipuv f 
itpd y(fu9 (^Anthohgia pfdatina, vii. 419, ed. Jacobs, vol L p. 481). Gadara 
is also designated by Steph. Byx. as wiTug KttXne 'ivpmg, 

^ Renan, Mission de Phinieie, p. 191= Corp. Inser, Lot, vol. UL n. 181 
(epitaph at Byblus) : col(onia) yalen(tia) Gadara. 

^'^ Strabo, zvi p. 759. Strabo indeed frequently confuses our Gadara 
with Gadaza= Gadara. That the latter cannot be regarded as the native 
place of these men is self-evident. The individuals in question are all known 
to us elsewhere (see above, p. 29). The orator Theodorus was the tutor of 
the Emperor Tiberius (Sueton. TSbtr, 57), and afterwards lived at Rhodesi 
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Apsines.^^ Meleager says of himself that he came of ''an 
Attic race, dwelling in Assyrian Gkulara." ^ The district of 
Gadara formed the eastern boundary of Galilee {Bell. Jud. 
ill 3. 1). On its extent, comp. Vita, 9, and above, p. 100. 
That it reached to the Lake of Gennesareth may not only be 
inferred from Matt viiL 28 (where the reading is uncertain), 
but also from the coins, on which a ship is often por- 
trayed, nay once (on a coin of Marc. AureL) a vavfia(xia) 
mentioned.^ 

15. Abila, "AfiiKa. The local name Abel (^?M) or Abila is 
very frequent in Palestine. Eusebius knows of three places 
of this name celebrated for the cultivation of the vine : (1) A 
village in South Peraea^ 6 mil. pass, from Philadelphia ; (2) A 
ir6\i^ hrlaiiii^, 12 mil. pass, from Gadara; (3) A place 
between Damascus and Paneas.^ Of these the second town 
on the east of Gadara is the one with which we are here 
concerned. Its situation, on the south bank of the Scheriat 
el-Mandur, was discovered, as well as that of Gadara^ by 
SeetzeiL^ Pliny does not mention this Abila among the 
cities of Decapolis. Its inclusion among them is however 
evidenced by an inscription of the time of Hadrian.^ An 

where Tiberiiis frequently Tinted him during his exile (Paulj's Enc. vL 
2, 1819). 

Jw Reland, p. 776. 

iM AnHuAo^ palatina, viL 417, ed. Jacobs, yoL L p. 480 (ed. Dlibner, 
L 862, where however, without reason, TmlApots is changed into Tmhifm) : 
Vd9t ifut ifiTTUfa Tvfog' wmrpm \i fit ntum 
At ft; h 'Amv^Utf wmffiiwm Tttimpoig. 

iM On the Utter, oomp. especially Eckhel, iiL 848 aq. A ship is seen in 
the illostrattons in De Sanlcy, pi. xv. n. 9-11. 

iM Euseb. OnomasLf ed. LegMde, p. 226 : 'AfitX dftrixmg. Mm ivoXi^nvM 
'U^imt. yni vlip *A^^f, i imp tig rri 9Vf »«^« d/Aitt7io(p6p9^'Afit\ dwi r 
9nf*tit»» ^iX«)fX^/«cf. »ml dKKn iriXtt ifrUnfA^g * Afit'Ad olpo^pog ttrnXw/iUm^ 
)<irr«f« Vm^dpttp tnf^Mis ifi wp4f dpmrt^xdg. »«i r^rm rts mirri *A/k7id rne 
^wKHf fitrmiv ^mftma»ov jt»i Umptmlo:. 

^^ Seetsen, Rtiten durch Syrien (edited by Eruse), L 871, iv. 190 sq. 
Oomp. also Burckhardt, Remn in Syrien^ L 426, 637. Raumer, p. 241. 
Bitter, zt. 2. 1068-1060. On the histoiy, ReUud, p. 626 sq. Kuhn, iL 
886, 871 sq. 

I9f Carp. Inter. Graec. n. 4601 (inscription of Palmyia of the year 446 
aer. 8eL = 188-184 a.d.) : 'Ay«^«yyfXof *AfiiX^pi( rns AmmwiXt^e* 
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^AfitBa by which our "AfiiKa is certainly intended is also 
placed by Ptolemy among the cities of Decapolis."* It first 
appears in history in the time of Antiochus the Great, who 
occupied Abila as well as its neighbour Gadara at both his 
first and his second conquest of Palestine, 219 and 198 8.0.^** 
On the whole it seems to have frequently shared the lot of 
Gadara. like the latter^ Abila received its liberty through 
Pompey. For the coins of Abila with the Pompeian era are 
rightly ascribed to this town.*^ Its titles also are the same as 
those of Gadara: l{€ph) a{(trvKosi) a{ir6pofio^) y{ . . . T) Koi(\fi^) 
Sv(pla^). The coins show that the town was also called 
S^Mxeui, the inhabitants were called S€XeuK(€U) ^AfiiXtfvoL*^^ 
In Nero's time Abila was given to Agrippa II., unless the notice 
of Josephus to that effect rests upon an error.*^ In the sixth 
century after Christ Christian bishops of Abila, who may with 
tolerable certainty be referred to our Abila, are mentioned.^ 
16. BapJiana, not to be confounded with the Syrian 'Pa<l>d' 

^** Ptolem. T. lb. 22. The Codex of Yatopedi ako has here 'Afit^m; 
■ee Giograpkie de PtoUmie^ nproduction photoUthogr. du manutcrit grec du 
monoMthre de VatopM (Paris 1867), p. Ivii. line i. 

^** Poiyb. T. 71 and xvi. 89 s Joseph. AntL xiL 8. 8. 

*^ See on these, especially Belley in the Mimoires de VAeadMe dee Iw 
eeriptume ef Bdiee'LeUne^ ancient series, voL xrviii. 1761, pp. 657-667. 
Eekhel, liL 846 sq. Mionnet, v. 818 ; Stqipl viiL 228 sq. De Saolcy, pp. 
808-812, pL XTi. n. 1-7. 

*®^ This is now confirmed by a coin of Faustina, Jan., given by De Sanlcy 
(p. 810, and pL xri. n. 2). The coins formerly known give either the abbre- 
viated 2f. ^A^Jiifpmp or (a damaged one of Faastina) . . . Xivx. Afii\»{, the 
former of which was completed as 2tfimeTt»p, the latter as Afv««3of, both 
enoneonsly, as is now shown. 

^ BelL JtuL iL 18. 2. In the paraUel passage, Antt xx. a 2, Josephus 
says nothing of it ; and it is striking that Abila should not (like the other 
towns there named : Julias-Bethsaida, Tarichea, Tiberias) be connected with 
the rest of Agrippa*s dominiona Besides Antt xiL 8. 8 and BelL Jud. ii. 18. 2 
are the only passages in which our Abila is mentioned by Josephus. For 
in AntL iv. 8. !,▼. 1. 1, BelL Jud. iT.7. 6, another Abila, near the Jordan, and 
opposite Jericho, not far from Julias-Livias, and not identical with either of 
the three places of the same name mentioned by Eusebius, Ib meant. Again, 
the well-known Abila Lysaniae is different Nor is the list by any means 
thereby exhausted. See Winer, RWB., e.v. *' Abila.** 

'^* Le Quien, Oriene ckristianue^ iiL 702 sq. Comp. Hierocles, Sptecd,^ 
ed. Parthey, p. 44. NotiL epiecopat,^ the same, p. 144. 
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«ia in Cassiotis, is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 18. 74)."* 

The 'Pa^v however of the first Book of the Maccabees (v. 37 

= JosepL AtUL xiL 8. 4), which, according to the context of the 

narrative (comp. v. 43) lay in the neighbourhood of Astaroth- 

Eamaim, and therefore in Batanaea, is probably identical with 

it Since Ptolemy has not the name of Baphana among the 

towns of Decapolis, it is probable that he mentions the town 

by another name; and it is at least possible, though only 

possible, that Baphana is, as Quandt supposes, identical with 

the CapUolioB mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 15. 22), and so 

frequently elsewhere since the second century after Christ*^ 

17. Kanaiii, The existence of this town, as distinct from 

Eanatha, has but recently been ascertained on the ground of 

inscriptions by Waddington.^ Upon an inscription at el-Afine 
(on the south-western declivity of the Hauran, to the. west of 

*<M On the Syrian Baphaneia^ see JoflepLiS^JudTiL 1.8, 5.1. Ptolem. 
▼. 15. IS. To^. Peuling. Hierodes, ed. Parthey, p. 61. Steph. Byx. «.o. 
Eckhel, iil 828. Mioimet, t. 268 ; SuppL yiiL 16& Panl/s EneyeL f.o. 
Ritter, xviL 1. 940 sq. 

^^ Quandt, JudSa und die NaManehaft m Jahrh, vor vnd naeh der 
Gehurt Christi (1878), p. 40 sq. Gapitolias was (acooiding to Tab. PettHng.) 
16 m. p. from Adraa. Since then Baphana was in the neighboarbood of 
Astaroth-Eamaim, and the latter (according to Eoseb. OnanuuLf ed. Lag. 
p. 213) 6 m. J7. distant from Adraa, Gapitolias and Raphana may in fact 
be identical The situation of aknost all these places is indeed not jet 
certainly determined. It seems to me incorrect to seek Oapitdias, as is 
frequently done, to the «oii(&-«sst of Oadaia. For, aeoording to the 
Ilinerarium Antonmi (ed. Parthey et Pinder, pp. 88, 89), it lay on the direct 
route from Oadara to Damascus, and therefore to the norCft-east of the 
former. With this agree also die asteonomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(north-east of Gadara, under the same geographical latitude as Hippus). 
The roadway too giren in the PeiUinffer Tdbk, Gadara-Gapitoliaa-Adraa- 
Bostra, has therefore not a south-eastern, but a northreastem direction* 
On the whole Raumer is correct, although his more particular determination 
of the locality is veiy problematicaL Gompare on CapitoUat in general, 
Noris, ill 9. 4 (ed. Lipa pp. 828-881). Eckhel, 828 sq. Mionnet, t. 281- 
288 ; SuppL yuL 192. De Sanlcy, pp. 804-807, pL xvL n. 9. Reland, 
p. 698 sq. Ritter, xr. 856, 821, 1060. Raumer, p. 246. Seetien, Hemm 
(edited by Eruse), iy. 185 sqq. Euhn, iL 872. Le Qoien, Orietu ckri$L 
iii. 715 sq. 

^^ Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptiont grtcquu et latines^ toL iiL, de- 
scriptions of a 2296, 2829, and 2412d. Gomp. also Marquardt, RSmische 
Staatsoerwaltung^ L 895, note 17. 
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TIebran) is mentioned an ayoiyh^ vSartov eunf^epofUvav eh 
Kdvara built by Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria in the 
time of Trajan.'^ This Kanata cannot be identical with 
Kanatha = Ejinawat, for the latter, lying higher than el- 
Afine, and being itself abundantly supplied with water, an 
aqueduct from el-Afine thither is inconceivable. The situa* 
tion of Eanata is however also determined by an inscription 
discovered by Wetzstein at Kerak (in the plain west-south-west 
of Kanawat) : \J*t /*«7M'tM Kavarrjv&vo [S^aww].** Accord- 
ing to tliis Eanata is identical with the present Kerak, 
to whose former Greek culture other inscriptions also bear 
testimony.*^ The few coins of Elanata, which were by former 
numismatists wrongly attributed to the better known Kanatha, 
prove at least that Kanata had the Pompeian era, and there- 
fore very probably belonged to Decapolis.'^^ The coins belong 
to the times of Claudius and Domitian.*" That Kerak was 
once a town is confirmed by the mention of a fiovXevn^ upon 
an inscription.'" On the other hand, another inscription of 
the middle of the third century after Christ calls it a Kfofifi,*^ 
It had thus already lost the rights of a town. The date 
on this inscription is according to the era of the pro- 
vince of Arabia, hence we may conclude, that at the establish- 
ment of this province (105 B.a) it was allotted to it. 

M' Le Bas et Waddingtoo, rol iiL n. 2296. 

*^ Wetatdn, AmgeMfdhUe grteckuehe und lateinifehe InsehrifUn {Tram* 
acticTuof the BerUn Acadetmf, 1868, pAOol-iUffor. O.), n. 185=Waddiogton, 
D. 2412d. 

*^ Wetsstein, n. 183-186 =Waddingtoii, n. 2412d~2412«. 

sio Belley in the Mimoires de VAcadimit den Inacr. et Bettes-Lettres, andent 
aeries, toI. xxviii 668 aqq. Eckhel, iiL 847. Mionnet, y. 231 ; Suppl riiL 
225. De Saulcj, p. 339 aq., pL zziiL n. 8, 9. Beichardt in the Wiener 
Ntmimat. ZeiUch. 1880, pp. 68-73. De Saulcy and Reichardt were the 
first to distinguish correctly the coins of Kanata and Kanatha. Among 
the older nnmismatioians are also other miatakea 

til Mionnet, SuppL viiL 226, gives a coin of Maziininns, which however 
Hoes not belong to E^anata, but to Ascalon (see De Sanlcy, p. 208). De 
Saulcj and Reichardt give each a coin of Elagabalus, the reading of which is 
however very uncertain. 

*i> Wetsstein, n. 184aWaddington, n. 2412e. 

*>< Wetsstein, n. 186BWaddington, n. 2412' 
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18. JETancUha. On the western declivity of the Hauran 
range is the place now called Kdnawat, whose ruins are 
among the most important of the country east of the Jordan. 
Numerous inscriptions, well preserved remains of temples and 
other public buildings, prove that an important town once 
stood here ; and both ruins and inscriptions point to the first 
centuries of the Boman imperial period. The ruins have, 
since Seetzen's first hasty visit, been frequently described.'^* 
The inscriptions have been most completely collected by 
Waddington."' It is rightly and almost univerBally admitted, 
that the Elanatha so often mentioned by ancient authors, and 
with which the Old Testament rap (Num. xzxiL 42 ; 1 Chron. 
ii. 23) is probably identical, is to be sought for her&'^* The 
form of the name fluctuates between KdvaOa and Katwda ; 
KepoOffv^ also occurs upon an inscriptioiL*^^ Apart from 
the Old Testament passages, the history of Eanatha cannot 

*^* Seetceo, Rdten dvarck Syrien (edited by Knue), L 7S aqq. , it. 40, 51 aqq. 
Baickhardt, Reuen in Syrien^ L 157 iqq., 504 sq. Ritter, Erdhtnde^ xv. 2. 
981-939. Porter, Five Yean m Danuucm^ 1855, iL 89-115 (with plan). 
Bttdeker-Sodn, PaUMina^ p. 488 aqq. (with plan). Merrill, Eatt of CiU 
Jordan (1881), pp. 86-42. ViewB of the rutna in Laborde, Voyage en Orient^ 
Paria (1887-1845), liYraiaon 21, 22, 26 ; and In Rey, Voyage dansUHaouran 
et aux borde de la wer morU exicuU pendant k» annSee 1857 et 1858, Paria^ 
Atlaa, pL v.-yiii (pL vl plan). 

'^< Le Baa et Waddington, Inscriptimu, vol iiL n. 2329-2368. Older 
informatioii in Carp, Inter. Oraec. 4612-4615. Wetiatein, AtuffewdUu In* 
eckriften {DrantaetionM of (he BerUn Academy^ 1863), n. 188-19S« 

SI* The identity of Eanatha with the preaent Eanawat la beat piOTed in 
Porter'a Five Yeart m Damofctit, iL 110 aqq. The atatementa in Eoaebina 
and the T<ib, Penting. are eapedally oonTincing. Compare also for the history, 
Reland, pp. 681 aq. , 689. Winer, R WB. , t. v. '* Kenath. " Raomer, p. 252. 
Ritter, aa abore. Kohn, ii. 385 aq. Waddington*a ezplanationa on n. 2829. 

s^r The form Kanatha ia fonnd in Joaephua (JBdL Jud, L 19. 2), Pliniua 
(t. 18. 74), Ptolemaeoa (▼. 15. 28), Stephanaa Bya. {Lex, «.v.), Eoaebiua 
{OnomasL , ed. Lag. p. 269) ; on ooina (aee the next note), inacriptiona (jCarp. 
Inter. Oraec. n. 4613: Kapttinfip ^ «^'(; Waddington, n. 2216: Km9min99i 
fiwXtvTtif ; Renier, Inter, de FAlg^rie^ n. 1534 and 1535 = Corp, Inter. LaL 
▼ol TiiL n. 2394, 2395: oohora prima Flavia Canatheoorum) ; alao the Tabula 
PnUing. {Chanata). The form Kanotha ia foand in Hieroclea, ed. Parthey, 
p^ 46 {Ktippid) ; a Notitia epitcopat^ the aame, p. 92 (K«M#«f) ; the Acta 
of the GooncU of Chaloedon in Le Quien, Orient ckritiianut^ il 867 (gen. 
K«M^«f) ; an inscription in the BnUeitino deW Inttituto di corriap. arcktoL 
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be traced farther back than the time of Pompey ; its coins 
have the Pompeian era,'^ and it is reckoned by both Pliny 
(v. 18. 74) and Ptolemy (v. 15. 23) among the towns of 
Decapolis. On the coins of Commodus given by Beichardt 
the inhabitants are caUed rafi€iv{Uk) Kav€t0(ffvoC) ; the town 
therefore seems to have been restored by Gabinius. Herod 
experienced a mortifying defeat at Kanatha in a battle against 
the Arabiana*** On the civic oonstitntion of Kanatha in 
imperial times we get some information from inscriptions, 
fiovXevTol being frequently mentioned,*'* and once an ayopa- 
yofio9.^ A Oraeco-Latin epitaph of a Syrian merchant, dis- 
covered in 1862 in the neighbonrhood of Trevoux in France, 
is of special interest He is designated in the Greek text as 
ffovXevrifi wokinf^ re ILa»m$at[m']p e[ • . •] Svp&j^, in the 
Latin as deeurio Septimianos Ganotha.*'' What the latter 
title denotes is indeed very donbtfnL"* If the SvpCa of the 
Greek text is to be understood in the strict sense of tlieprovince 
of Syria, it follows from the combination of the two texts, that 
Kanatha belonged to the province of Syria down to the time 
of Septimius Severus."^ In the time of Eusebius it belonged 
to the province of Arabia. It is striking that Eusebius calls 

1867, p. 204 (fioyXtvrif w^frtif n Ktuw$m{[m]9). Lastly, KnwtJnwH in 
Waddington, n. 8848. On the present form of the name Kanawai^ see 
Wetaitein, RMebericht il&er Hawran und dk Traelumen (1860), p 77 eq. 

*^* 8ee De Sanl^, pp 899-401, pL zziiL n. 10 ; and especially Bdehaidt, 
DU JIAbueii KoMoOia^t {Wkner Nwadmat ZeitMehr. 1880, pp. 68-72). 

*^* BeO. Jud. L 19. 2. In the parallel paasage, AntL xr. 6. 1, the pbuse 
M called K«»«. 

**<^ Waddington, n. 2216, 2889 (= Wetsrtein, n. 188). Corp. Imer. Oraee. 
B. 4618 (a Waddington, d. 28dlft). The last-named inacription waa dia- 
oorered by Seetaen, not in Kaoawat (as is erroneonaly stated in the Corp. 
Ifuer. Oraec. and in Waddington), bat In Deir el-Ohlef ; see Krose in Us 
edition of Seetcen*B Travels, ir. 40, note. 

**^ Corp. /fijcr. Oraec. 4912 = Waddington, n. 2880. 

'^ The inaoription is giren by Henzen in the BuQBtimo deW Inttituto di 
ccrrisp. archiol 1867, pp 203-207. 

*** See Henaen as i^re, and Waddington'a explanationa on 2829. 

*^ So aho Waddington on n. 2829, and Maiqoardt, i. 896. Still Ifar- 
quaidt ia inclined, by reason of the dronmstanoes of the garrison, to the 
view that Kanatha was, in the time of Caracalla, already united to the pio* 
Tince of Arabia ; see p 488, note 8. 
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it a tuofiff^* Could it in his time have no longer had a civic 
constitution ? '^^ A Christian bishop of Kanotha was present 
at the Councils of Ephesus (a.d. 449), Chalcedon (a.d. 451) 
and Constantinople (a.d. 459).*^ 

19. Scythopolis, S/cv06nro\i^, one of the most important 
Hellenistic towns of Palestine, the only one among the towns 
of Decapolis which lay westward of the Jordan."' The 
ancient name of the town was Beth-sean, \^f n^a or V^ ^'3, in 
the Septuagint and in the first Book of Maccabees (v. 52, 
xiL 40 sq.), BaiOcdv,^" The ancient name was always 
maintained beside the Greek one,^ nay at last supplanted it 
To this very day the desolate ruins of Beisan in the valley 
of the Jordan south of the Lake of Glennesareth mark the 
position of the ancient city. The name StcvOivoXt/i is 
undoubtedly equal to S^cvdw vok$^^ as indeed it is frequently 
written.^ The reason for this name is very obscure, pro- 
bably it must be explained as by Synoellus, by the fact that 
a number of Scythians settled here on the occasion of their 

SM Euseb. OnomoMt,, ed. Lagarde, p. 269: KupmI mitf^n rnt 'A^«i8i«( 
ttf fri Kmpmid Xfy«^ir« . . . tuirmi U ttmi hi juei m i» Tpmx^^t v^n^iw 

**^ The statements of Enaebtos are not quite trustworthy. He calls €.g, 
Jabis at one time viksg (p. 225), at Miother ««^ii (p. 268). 

•M Le Quien, Oriem ehritt u. 867. 

SM See in general, Beland, pp. 992-99& Winer, s.v. " Betb-eeao." Raumer, 
p. 150 aq. Paaly*B Ene. vi 1. 729. Robinson, PtiktUm, iii S26-S32. 
Bitter, zv. 1. 426-485. Kuhn, iL 871. Gu^ Samarie, I 284-299. 
The Survey of WuUm Palatine^ Memoirt by Gonder and Kitchener, iL 
83, 101-114 (with plans) ; also aheet ix. of the large Engliah ohart 

»' In the Old Test, Jo«h. xm 11, 16; Jadg. 1 27 ; 1 Sam. zxzi. 10, 12 ; 
2 Sam. zzL 12 ; 1 Kings ir. 12 ; 1 Ghron. Til 29. On the identity of Beth- 
sean and Scjthopolia, see Joseph. AntL r. 1. 22, tl 14. 8, ziL 8. 6, xiiL 6. 1. 
The gloss of the IJCX. on Jodg. L 27. Euaeb. OnomasL^ ed. Lag. p. 237. 
Steph. Byi. (aee next note). 

'^ \tW nu in the Miahna, Aboda $ara i. 4, It. 12. The adj. ^3Bf^3, Pta 
viiL 1. Comp. Neabauer, G^ographie du Talmud^ p 174 aq. Steph. Byi. 
1.0. 2»v^oxoXi(, Ilahttirripns WXk i Nmvw^ (L Si99m) Ko/X«f Ivpiut^ 2«v^«» 
Wx/f, 9f6Ttf» Bmiwtfv Xty4f*»9n vro rmw ^mp^ipit9. The form 
Beisan ia contracted from Beth-aean. 

*M Z«v^«» wiki;, Judith uL 11 ; 2 Mace xil 29 ; LXX. Judg. L 27. 
Puljbiua^ ▼. 70. Ariatides, ed. Diudorf, iL 470. 
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great invasion of Palestine in the seventh century before 
Christ.*'^ On the name Nysa« which Scythopolis also bore 
according to Pliny, Stephanas Byz., and which is found 
upon coins, see above, p. 20. The town was perhaps 
already known by its Greek name Scythopolis in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or at any rate in the third century 
before Christ, when it was tributary to the Ptolemies.^^ When 
in 218 B.a Antiochus the Great invaded Palestine, the town 
willingly (xaff ofuiKo^lav) surrendered to him.^ Like the 
rest of Palestine however it did not come permanently under 
Syrian dominion till twenty years later (198 ac). In the 
time of the Maccabees Scythopolis is mentioned as a heathen 
town, but not as one hostile to the Jews (2 Maca xii. 
29-31). Towards the end of the second century (about 107 
B.C.) it came under Jewish rule, the weak Antiochus IX. 
(Kyzikenos) being unable to offer effectual resistance to the 
advance of John Hyrcanns, nay his general Epicrates 
treacherously surrendering Scythopolis to the Jews (Joseph. 
AnJU. ziii 10. 3 ; BM. Jud. i 2. 7 speaks otherwise).''* Hence 

*** SynoelL ed. Dindorf, L 405 : Ixvimi r^ Tla'kmtrrUnw *mrShpt^fM9 mml 
T^v Bm^dw (L Bmwdp) xmriwxi^P rif i( mirritir JcXi|#fi(V«» 2«y^VoAiir. On the 
invaaon of the Scythians, see especially Herodotus, L 105. Euseb. CAron., 
ed. Schoene, IL 88 sq. Pliny too and his successor Solinus derive the name 
from the Scythians, bat indeed from those whom the god Dionysios settled 
there for the protection of the grave of his nurse : Plinios, t. 18. 74 : 
Scythpolim, antea Nysam, a Libero Patre sepulta natrioe ibl Scythis 
dednctis. Solinus (ed. Hommsen), a 86 : Liber Pater cum hamo nntricem 
trsdidisset, oondidit hoc oppidam, ut sepnltuiae titidam etiam orbis moenibiu 
ampUaret locolae deerant ; e oomitibos suis Soy thas delegit, quos at animi 
firmaret ad promptam resistendi violeotiam, praemiam loci nomen dedit. 
For another and eqaaUy mythological derivation from the Scythians, see 
Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 140, and Cedrenns, ed. Bekker, L ^7. In general 
Steph. Bys. also explains the name by 2«v^«^ veX/p (see note 228). The 
derivation from Sakkoth is obviated by the fact, that the Hebrew name of 
the town is not Sakkoth bat Beth-sean. 

'^ Joseph. AntL xiL 4. 5. Gomp. above, p. 58. It would be a more ancient 
testimony to the use of the Qreek name, if the reference of the letters 1» on 
oertain coins of Alexander the Great to Scythopolis were certain. See I*, 
Mailer, Numimatique (TAlexandrt le Grand^ p 804, planches, n. 1429, 146-i 

"• Polyb. T. 70. Stark, Gasa, p. 881. 

*** On the chronology, oomp. above, § 8. 
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we find it also in the possession of Alexander Jannaeus (AntL 
xiii. 15. 4). It was again separated from the Jewish region 
by Pompey {Antt. xiv. 5. 3, xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. i 7. 7), 
and restored by Gabinius {ArUt. xiv. 5. 3 ; Bell. Jvd. i. 8. 4). 
It afterwards continued to be an independent town under 
Boman supremacy. Nor did either Herod or his successors 
ever possess the town. Its membership among the cities of 
Decapolis ib testified by Josephus, who calls it ** one of the 
largest towns of Decapolis " {BtU. Jvd. iii 9. 7 : ^ ti icn 
fieyloTff rrj^ JeKairSXeto^). It is not quite certain what era 
it made use of. The Pompeian era is evidently used on a 
coin of Gordianus; while upon others a later one seems 
adopted. The titles of the town, especially upon the coins 
of GtordianuSy are iepit Sa-vKo^.^'^ At the beginning of the 
Jewish war, A.D. 66, the revolted Jews attacked the district 
of Scythopolis (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). The Jewish inhabit- 
ants found themselves obliged, for the sake of safety, to fight 
on the side of the heathen against their fellow-countrymen, 
who were attacking the town. The heathen inhabitants how- 
ever afterwards requited this alliance by faithless treachery, 
luring them into the sacred grove, and then surprising them 
by night and massacring them to the number, as it is said, 
of 13,000 (BeU. Jud. ii. 18. 3, 4, vii. 8. 7 ; Vita, 6). When 
Josephus says with respect to the period of the Jewish war, 
that Scythopolis was then obedient to King Agrippa {Vita, 
65, ed. Bekker, p. 341, 20 : rrj^ vmiKoov fiaaikil), this is 
certainly not to be understood in the sense of actual subjec- 
tion, but only means, that Scythopolis was on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans.^ The district of Scythopolis 

*^ See on the ooina and the era, Belley in the M/mairtt de$ Ifucr. ei 
BeUei'LeUres, ancient aeries, vol zzvi 1759, pp. 41&-428. EtkhA, m. 438- 
440. Mionnet, v. 611 sq. ; SuppL viiL 355 sq. De Sanloj, pp. 287-290, 
pL xIt. n. 8-13. 

*^ This 18 all that Joaephnt n in the context concerned with. It n highly 
improbable that Scythopolis really belonged (as Menke in his Btbel'AtUu 
supposes) to the dominions of Agrippa, since Josephus in the paassges in 
wbtch he is describing accurately the realm of Agrippa does not mention it 
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must be regarded as very extensive. At the taking of Scytho- 
polis and Pbiloteria (a town of that name on the Lake of 
Gennesareth of which we know nothing else) by Antiochus 
the Great, in the year 218, Polybius remarks, that the district 
subject to these two towns could easily furnish abundant 
support for the whole army.*** We have also similar testi- 
mony at a later date, viz. that of Josephus ( Vita, 9), that the 
district of Scythopolis bordered on that of Gadara (see above, 
p. 88). The district of this town is also mentioned Bell. 
Jud. iv. 8. 2. The subsequent history of Scythopolis, which 
remained for centuries an important and flourishing town, 
cannot be further pursued here. On its religious rites, games 
and industry, compare above, pp. 19, 27, 41. 

20. Pella, niKKa. The district of Pella is designated by 
Josephus as the northern boundary of Peraea.^ According 
to Eusebius, the Jabesh of Scripture was only 6 m. p. from 
Pella, on the road from this latter to Gerasa.** Now as Gerasa 
lies south of the present Wadi Jabis, Pella must have lain 
a little to the north of it, and hence it is almost certain, that 
the important ruins at Fahil, on a terrace over the Jordan valley 
opposite Scythopolis in a south-easterly direction, mark the 
position of the ancient Pelk.*^ That it stood here is further 

*^ Polyb. V. 70 : ivimpvZc Swxi' ^P*( ^'^ fUKkw^mt trtfidkiic ^td rt riw 

#r^«TO«i)fi x^pnyih »ml )iii^iX# V'mpmtKtvm^ttP rd juerf xi /yoiT« w^ r^w xP^Ub, 
**" BelL JudL iii. S. 8. Peraea iB here taken in its political meaning, ul 
with the exclusion of the towns of DecapoliB (oomp. above, pw 2). In a 
geographical senso, it reaches much farther northward, comprising e^. eren 
Qadara (BeH Jnd. iv. 7. 8). 

*M Ettseh. OnomagL. ed. Lag. p. 225 : « )f * Imfii: Mm/m roS * Io^amv m 
Url fuyivT^ ToXif, IliXXn^ voXiAif )<f«T«tf« wnftMii f' dwiirtup Wl Ytpm€d», 
Similarly, p. i6S (where however Jabis is more correctly called a m^h). 

^ Gomp. Kobinsoo'ft PaletHne, HI 820-^25. Kitter, zr. 2. 1028-1080. 
Ranmer, p. 254. Go^rin, GaliUis, 1 288-2^2. Merrill, Eoit of the Jordan 
(1881), pp. 442-447. On the history, Reland, p. 924 sq. Droysen, 
HeUenismus, iiL 2. 204 sq. Knhn, ii. 874. There is but slight foundation 
for the objection raised by Kmse (SeetMn*s Reieen^ iv. 198 sqq.) to the 
abore determination of the locality. Kerb's thorough discnasion of the 
situation of Pella (Jahn's Jakrb, fir PhiMogie und Po/tdagogik, 4th year, 
voL L 1829, pp. 100-118) places the situation too far northward by partially 

DIV. II. VOL. L U 
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borne out by the fact that Pliny describes Pella as aquis divUem?^ 
Whether the original Semitic name was Fahil (k^hd f), and the 
name Pella chosen by the Greeks on account of its similarity 
of sound, may be left uncertain.'^^ In any case the name 
Pella was borrowed from the famous Macedonian town of the 
same name. The latter being the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great, it is not improbable that our Pella as well as the 
neighbouring Dium was founded by Alexander the Great him- 
self, as indeed the somewhat corrupt text of Stephanus Byi;^ 
declares.^^ According to another passage of Stephanus Byz. 
our Pella was also called BoOtv:.^^ Pella is first mentioned 
in history at the conquest of Palestine by Antiochus the 
Great, B.a 218, when after taking Atabyrion (Tabor) he 

placing in the foregroond the statementB of Josephos, and neglecting to do 
justice to the more precise statements of Eusebioa. 

•40 piinius, T. 18. 74. 

i4ta Tiich, QuaeiUones de Flam Joupki librig hutorieU(U]^ 1859), p. 18, 
altogether regards Pella as only the Qreek pronunciation for K^nfi* and 
scouts the idea of any connection with the name of the Macedonian town. 
This is howsTer more than improbable. 

*^^ Steph. Bye ed. Meineke, «.v. ^o», wihj^ . . . Ko/Xs^ 2ufmu »nV^M 
AXfS«v)^v, kmI Uixka. The words ttml Ilf ^x«i are probably the gloss of 
some learned reader, who thos meant to say that Pella as well as Dium was 
foonded by Alexander the Great The reading i »«i nixx« Is an erroneous 
emendation by some former editor. Oomp also Droyaen, iu. 2. 204 aq. 
A Syrian Pella is also mentioned among the cities founded by Selencus I. 
in Appian. j^. 57, and Euaeb. CAron., ed. Schoene, ii. 116 aq. According 
to the Latin text of Jerome : Seleucus Antioohism Laodidam Selenciam 
Apamiam Edessam Beroeam et Pellam urbea condidiL So also SjncelL, ed. 
pindorf , L 520, and the Armenian text of Euaebius, in which only Seleacia 
is misBing. By this Pella howerer we moat probably understand the town 
of Apamea on the Orontes, which was at first called by its founder 
Seleucus L Apamea, and afterwards Pella, which name was subsequently 
lost (see especially Malaks, ed. Dindorf, p. 203 [according to Pausanias 
Damasoenus, comp. Miiller, Fragm. kisL graec It. 470] ; also Strabo, xtL 
p. 752 ; Stephanus Byz. s,v, ^Awafitm; in Diodor. xxL 25, Apamea occurs 
under the name of Pella, see Wesseling^s note on the passage). It is true 
that the lis^ in Appian and Eusebiua mention Pella along with Apamea 
as though they were two different dties. This nustake has however 
arisen from the circumstance, that the change of name has been looked 
upon aa a second founding, and treated accordingly in the lists of founda^ 
tions of ^wna. Hence indeed our Pella (in Decapolis) is out of question. 

a0 Steph. Bys.f,v.{Uxx#, rphsg * • • KmXs; ^vfUsy i Bturtg XtyfUtm 
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turned towards the country east of the Jordan and seized Pella, 
Kamus, and Gephrus.*^ Alexander Jannaeus conquered and 
destroyed the town, because its inhabitants would not adopt 
•* Jewish customs " {ML Jud. L 4. 8 ; AnU. xiiL 15. 4).*** It 
was again separated from the Jewish region by Pompey (AnU. 
xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. L 7. 7). The fact of its having belonged 
to Decapolis is attested by Eusebius and Epiphanius as well as 
by Pliny and Ptolemy."* The few coins which have been 
preserved hear, as might be expected, the Pompeian era."" 
When Pella is named in Josephus {Bell. Jud. iii 3. 5) among 
the chief places of the eleven toparchies of Judaea, this must 
be ascribed either to a mistake on the part of Josephus him- 
self or to an error in the text At the commencement of the 
Jewish war Pella was attacked by the insurgent Jews {Bell. Jvd. 
ii 18. 1). During the war the Christian Church fled thidier 
from Jerusalem."* Christian bishops of Pella are mentioned 
in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ."^ 

21. Biurn,^ Alov. Among the towns of this name, of which 
Steph. Byz. enumerates seven, that in Macedonia at the foot 
of Olympus is the best known. Hence it is very credible, 
that our Dion in Coelesyria was a foundation of Alexander the 
Great."* According to the astronomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(v. 15. 23), Dium lay under the same degree of latitude as 

«« Polyb. V. 70. 

nu In the last panage also oar Pella is oerUixdy intended, and not 
another Moabite one. Joeephus only namea PeUa quite at the end of the 
list after ennmerating the Moabite towns, becaoae he deairea to append a 
special remark concerning it Gomp. Tach, QmMestioneSf etc., pp. 17-19. 

*^ Flin. ▼. 18. 74. Ptolem. t. 15. 28. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 251. 
Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 7 ; cfe menguris et ponder. § 15. 

*^ See Belley in the M^noires de VAeadimie de$ Inter, et BeQee-Lettresy 
ancient series, vol. xxviiL 568 sqq. Eckhel, iiL 350. Mionnet^ t. 829 ; 
Suppl ym. 282. De Saulcy, pp. 291-293, pL xyi. n. & 

*«• Euseb. HttL eed. iii. 5. 2, 3 ; Epipluknius, Haer. 29.7; de menturis et 
ponder. § 15. 

*«' Le Qaien, Orieta ehrisL vL 698 sq. 

*^ So Steph. Byz. «.«. Aiov (see above, note 241). Stephanus remarks 
(; ro v^atp voatpow^ and quotes the following epigram : — 

pAfiM TO A/ii»^v yXvKipiif mriw^ ii9tli irfjiff 
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Pella, but ^ of a degree farther eastward. With this agree 
the statements of Josephus concemiDg Pompey's route, that 
the Jewish king Aristobulus accompanied Pompey on his 
march from Damascus against the Nabataeans as far as 
Dium, that here he suddenly separated from Pompey, who 
therefore now turned suddenly westward and came by Pella 
and Scythopolis to Judaea.^ Little is known of the history 
of Dium.*^ It was conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Antt. 
xiil 15. 3), liberated by Pompey (AnU. xiv. 4. 4), and then 
belonged to Decapolis (Plin. y. 18. 74; Ptolem. v. 15. 23). 
The coins of Dium, with the legend Aeiajv^v, have the 
Pompeian era. Some of those belonging to the time of 
Caracalla and Qeta are still in existence.**^ The Ala mentioned 
by Hierocles is certainly identical with this Dium.^' 

22. Oerasa, ripaa-a. The ruins of the present Dschardscb 
are the most important in the region east of the Jordan, and are 
indeed (with those of Palmyra, Baalbec and Petra) among the 
most important in Syria. There are still in existence con- 
siderable remains of temples, theatres and other public 
buildings. About one hundred columns of a long colonnade, 
which ran through the middle of the town, are still standing. 
The buildings seem from their style to belong to the second or 
third century after Christ '" Few inscriptions have as yet 

<«• Joseph. Ana. xir. 8. 3, 4 ; Bell Jud. I 6. 4,/ii. Also Menkens Biba* 
AtUu^ sheet it. In both pasasges indeed Diom first eame into the text 
through Dindorf 8 emendations. The older editions have, AiUL xiv. 8. 8 : 
tif AfXiov s-oA/p ; Bett, Jud. L 6. 4 : dwi Att^Hxtrng, Ascertain mannseripts 
have dri Itot fXidvvtfxi*; (see Gaidwell*a ed.) we might feel indised to 
read Heliopolis in both passagea Bat the context makes this unpossibleL 

^ Comp. Reland, p. 786 aq. Bauner, p. 247. Kohn, iiL 882 sq. 

*'^ See Belley in the Minunres d$ VAcademie da Inter, ei BeOei'Lettrex^ 
ancient aeries, toI. zxTiii 668 sqq. Eckhel, iii. 847 sq. Mionnet, ▼. 82 ; 
SuppL TiiL 26. De Saalcy, pp. 87fr-888, pL xix. n. 8, 9. 

*^ Hierocles, Syneed,, ed. Parthej, p. 45. The Notitia episcopal.^ the same, 
p. 92. Also in Joseph. AntL xii. 15. 8 the mannscripts have A/m. 

'^ See in genera^ Seetien, Rei$en^ I 888 tq., iv. 202 aqq. 'Burokhaidt^ 
iSnieii, L 401-417, 530-536 (with plan). Buckingham, Trav^ in Pakaine, 
1821, pp. 858-405. Bitter, Erdhtnde, xt. 2. 1077-1094. B^eker-Sodn, 
PalHstina, p 408 aqq. (with pUn). Merrill, East of the Jordan^ pp. 281-290. 
lUuatrationSi Laborde, Voyage en Orient (Paris 1837 sq.), livraison 9, 16, 
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been published.**^ There can be no doubt that here was 
the ancient Gerasa.*^ The derivation of the name from 
yipovre^ (veterans) of Alexander the Great, who settled 
here, is based only upon etymological trifling.^ It is 
certainly possible, that the foundation of Gerasa as a 
Hellenistic town may reach as far back as Alexander the 
Great It is first mentioned in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, when it was in the power of a certain Theodoras 
(a son of the tyrant Zeno Kotylas of Philadelphia). It was 
conquered after an arduous siege by Alexander Jannaeus 
towards the end of his reign.*^ It was while still defending 
the fortress Bagaba ^ in the district of Gerasa " that he died.*^ 
Gerasa was undoubtedly liberated by Pompey, for it belonged 
to Decapolis.*" At the outbreak of the Jewish war it was 
attacked by the Jews {BelL Jud, ii 18. 1) ; yet the Jews 
dwelling in the town were spared by the inhabitants (Bell, 
JiuL ii 18. 6). The Gerasa conquered and destroyed by 

84^ 86. Rey, Vayaffe dam U Haauran ei aitx bordM de la mer morte exicuii 
pendant le$ aumkt 1857 and 1858 (Puib), Atlas pi. ziz.-zziiL (pi. zzL plan). 
Dae de Laynea, Voya^ ^Exploration d la mer morte d Petra etntr la rive 
gaueke du Jovrdain^ Paxia «. a. (1874), AUaa, pL 50-^7. Alao Riehm's 
Wifrterb. «.o. ** Oadara." 

*^ Corp. Inscr. Graee. n. 46fSl-4664. Corp. Inter. Lot. vdL liL n. 
118, 119. Wetcstein, AutgewdkUe Inaekriften {Trane. of the Berlin Acad. 
1868), n. 205-207. Bookh, A|por<o/tAe Berlin ilea</. 1835, p. 14 aqq. Allea, 
American Journal ofPkOology, toL iiL (Baltimore 1882), p. 206. Quanerly 
Staiemenio/ihe PaktHne Exphraiion Aiuf, 1882, p. 218 aqq.; 1888, p 107 aq. 

SM Oompare on the history, Beland, p. 806 aqq. Paaly's EneyeL iiL 770. 
Winer, «.o.**Qadara.'* Raomer, p. 249 aq. Ritter, as aboTe. Kahii,iL870, 
888. 

"* See the passages from JamUioua and the Etymolog. magnum in 
Dioysen, ffeUeniemus, iiL 2. 202 sq. Also Reland, p. 806. 

>•' BdL Jud. L 4. 8. In the paxallel paasage AntL ziii. 15. 8, '£«v«» 
stands instead of Vifmem9. The reading in BeJL Jud. is howeTer certainly 
the correot one. 

SM AnJtL xiii. 15. 5. Ragaha can hardly be identical with the *Rpym of Eose- 
bios (p. 216), which lay 15 m. p. weeheard of Gerasa, and was therefore cer- 
tainly under the power of Alexander Jannaeus before the oonqoest of Qerasa. 

>M Ptolem. T. 15. 23. Steph. Bys. t.v. ri^ii#«, «-oX/r Tic KoiXw Zvf iWf 
r%( )<s««'o'XMf (for such is the reading, as by Meineke, instead of the 
traditional rwem^iWKmhmmwi'kmt). Plinias, t. 18. 74, names Galasa, for 
whidi we mast read Gerasa, amoog the citiea of Decapolis. 
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Lucius Annius itt the command of Vespasian (BelL Jud. 
iv. 9. 1) cannot be this Gerasa, which as a Hellenistic town 
was certainly friendly to the Bomans. The few coins of 
Gerasa (from Hadiian to Alexander Severus) have no era 
and contain no epi^et of the city. They almost all have the 
superscription "Afrrefu^ rvjpri repcurmp*^ On an inscription 
of the time of Trajan the inhabitants are called *Avtiv)(M 
fTpoq r^ Xpvcopwf?^^ Upon another inscription, also of the 
Boman period^ the town is called Tipaaa ^Avr^ox^^fi^^ 
In an ethnographic sense Gerasa must be reckoned part of 
Arabia^** but seems even in the second ceutuxy after Christ 
to have belonged to the province of Syria and only subse- 
quently to have been incorporated in that of Arabia.*^ In 
the fourth century after Christ it was one of the most 
important towns of this province.*^ Its district was so laige* 



Eckbel, iii. 860. Mionnet, t. 829 ; Suppl viiL 280 aq. De Saulcy, p. 
884 Rq., pi. zxiL n. 1, 2. 

**^ MommaeD, Beriehle der tdchtitclL OttelUeh, d. WinenacK^ phUoL^hitL 
CloMH^ ToL iL 1850, p. 228. Waddington, d. 1722. The inscription was 
set up in honour of A. Julius Quadratoa, the imperial legate of Syria, and 
indeed in hia native Pergamoe (where the inacription waa diacoTered). 
The Geraaenea deaignste themaelvea aocoidiog to WaddingU>n*a completion, 

4 ln[ji9(]. No other place in Syria ia knowii by the name of Ghryaorrhoas 
except the Nahr Barada near Damaacoa (Strabo, xvi. p. 755. Plin. v. 18. 
74. Ptolem. v. 15. 9). It ia aelf-endent that thia cannot, aa Mommsen 
strangely aaaamea, be intended here. On the contrary, we find that the 
rivnlet KerwAn ranning throagh Goraaa waa alao called Cbiyaorrhoaa (aee 
fiiideker, p. 409). 

*^^ American Journal of PhOology, toL HL (Baltimore 1882) p. 208, 
oommnnicated by Allen, from a copy by Merrill. The inacription waa 
found in Qeraaa itaelf. It ia an epitaph couaiBting of four diaUchs on a 
woman of the name of Juliana from Antioch. She died in the coarse of 
her journey in Qeraaa and waa buried there, and it ia aaid of her in the 
epitaph that ahe will not now return to her home in Antioch, lixx* S^imxif 
y^ilnjf [^'9M'[a>] f^P^ ^Amox^lm. That the inacription belongs to 
the Roman period ia shown by the name Juliana. 

*** Origenes in Joann. vol. tL c. 24 (Opp- ed. Lommatsach, L 289), Vipttwm 
H His *Apmfifms irrl voXif. 

*** See Marquardt^ lldmisehe StaaUterwaUvng^ i. 438, note 1. 

**^ Ammian. Marc. zir. 8.-18 : Haec quoque civitatea habet inter oppida 
quaedam ingentea Boitram et Genuam atque Philadt^f^ivtM mnrorom 
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that Jerome could saj, that what was formerly Gilead was 
now called Gerasa.'^* Famous men of Gerasa are mentioned 
by Steph. Byz.*^ The names too of certain Christian bishops 
are well known.*"* 

23. Philadelphia, iCKaieX^eia, the ancient capital of the 
Ammonites called in the 0. T. ''Babbah of the Ammonites" 
(fi&Sl ^^a na*]), i^ the chief city of the Ammonites, or more 
shortly " Eabbah ** (p^l).^ In Tolybius it is called Eabbat- 
Amana,^ in Eusebius and Steph. Byz. Amman and Ammana.'* 
The situation of the town is certainly evidenced by the ruins 
south of Gerasa, which to this day bear the name of Ammana, 
The ruins belong, like those of Kanatha, to the Boman period*^ 
The town received the name of Philadelphia from Ptolemy II. 

firmltate cantJaeimM, Comp. Eoseb. OnomasL p. 242. Tipmrm^ iri^i 

**^ Hieronymiu in Obadjcan ▼. 19 (Vallani, tL 881) : Beo jamin aatem 
. . . cuDctam poosidebit Arabiam, quae priua vocabatar Galaad et nano 
Geraaa noncapatar. Comp. also Neubauer, O^graphie du Talmud^ p. 260. 

*^ Steph. Bjt. $,v. Tipttvd'ii umis *A^/rr«v firmp daru6( irr/F . • . ttmi 
K 4 ^ V s f 990t9Tie xalnxarttp p6f€tK0( ^•tf. To theBc muat also be added 
the Neo-Pythagorean philoeopher aad mathematiciaii Nicomachos of Geraaa, 
ieoond oentuiy after Chriat (Fabric. Bibl graec^ ed. Harlesa, v. 629 aqq.)^ 

'•• Epiphan. Haer. 78. 26. Le Qoien, Oriens christ. 11. 859 aq. 

MT Beat 111 11 ; Joah. zili. 25 ; 2 Sam. zi 1, zil. 26-29, zru. 27 ; 
Jer. xlix. 2, 8 ; Euk. xxL 26, xxv. 6 ; Amoa L 14 ; 1 Ghron. zz. 1. On 
the identity of Babbah of the Ammonitea with Philadelphia, aee below the 
paaaagea from Eoaeblua (note 269), Steph. Bjrz. and Jerome (note 271). 

<M Polyb. r. 71, 'l^ttfifittrifittiftu So too Steph. Byz. 9.v. 'P«/8^i»r«/«- 

SM Eoaeb. Onoimut, ed. Lagarde, p. 216, 'A^^av i W9 OiA«)ftX^/ff, 
vfilXi^ i^'Unfiof rnt* Apttfiiaf. Ibid. p. 219, *Af*funt , . . ttim itrh AftftA^ 
4 itmi OiX«i)iX^/«, wilkss fir/rif^o^ rns A^«/9/«f. (k)mp. ibid. p. 288, 
'Pff^9^, viTug fitt€t7ititts *AfAfMi9^ oSth Irri OiX«2iX^m, Steph. Bys., aee 
note 271. 

*'^ See in general, Seetzen, Reisen^ 1. 896 aqq., ir. 212 sqq. Barckhardt, 
Reisen, ii 612-61& Bitter, ErdkundCy zv. 2. 1U6-1159. De 6aalcy, 
Voyage en Terre SainU, 1865, L 287 aqq. (with plan). Biideker-Socln, 
Paliutina^ p. 818 aqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the Jordan^ p. 899 aqqw 
Gonder, Qmrterly Statement^ 1882, pp. 99—112. lUuPtrationa, Laborde, 
Voyage en Orient (Paria 1887 eqq.), llvr. 28, 29. On the history, bealdea 
Ritter, the article on ^* Rabbath Ammon " in Winer^a Realwdrterb., Hersog'a 
fieaUEneycl (lat ed. zil. 469 aq.), 8chenker« Bibelkx., Biehm'a WD. 
Kuhn, 11. 388 aq. 
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(Pbiladelphus), to whom consequently its Helienizatiou is to 
be referred.*^^ lu the time of Antiochus the Great it was 
a strong fortress, which in the year 218 B.a he vainly 
endeavoured to take by storm, and of which he was 
unable to get possession, till a prisoner showed him the 
subterranean path, by which the inhabitants came out to 
draw water. This being stopped up by Antiochus, the town 
was forced to surrender for want of water.*" About 135 B.G. 
(at the death of Simon Maocabaeus) Philadelphia was in the 
power of a certain Zenos Eotylas (AnU, xiiL 8. 1 ; SelL JudL 
i 2. 4). It was not conquered by Alexander Jannaeus, though 
he had possession of Gerasa to the north and Esbon to the 
south of it Hence Philadelphia is not named among the 
towns which were separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
region. It was however joined by him to the confederacy of 
Decapolis^ and had therefore the Pompeian era.*'^ It was 
in its neighbourhood that Herod fought against the Arabians.*^* 
In A.D. 44 sanguinary contests took place between the Jews 

^iXmUx^v. HieroDymu tji Ezek. c. 26 (ValUrBi, ▼. 286) : Babbath, quae 
hodie a rege Aegjpti Ptolemaeo oogoomento niiUidelphOi qui Aiabum 
tenoit cum Judaea, Philadelphia uuneupata est. L. MUUer {Numitmatiqm 
(fAlexandrt le Orand^ p. S09, pi. n. 1473 aqq.) refers certain ooiiis of 
Alezauder the Great, with the letten Oi to our Philadelphia. Although 
it would not be imponible for ootna with the naoie of Alezauder to be ionied 
iu the days of Ptolemy IL (see note 160, aboTe), yet the correctnen of this 
explanation leeros to me very questionable. Phiioieria e.^. (Pdyb. t. 70) 
might be intended. 

*^* Polyb. T. 71. Conder found in his surreys at Amman a path, iHuch 
is possibly identical with that mentioned by Polybiua, see AthoMmM^ 1S8S, 
n. 2906, p. 832 : The di$coverjf ai Amm&n. Comp. also Quarterljf Statemeni^ 
1882, p. 109. 

«« Pliniua, r. la 74. 

>r« Okrcn. paschaU (ed. Dindorf, i. 361), ad Olymp. 179. 2 = 63 B.C., 

frequently found upon coins. See Noris, iiL 9. 2 (ed. Lipa pp. 308-316). 
EckbeU iiL 361. Mbnnet, t. 330-333 ; SuppL viiL 232-236. De Sanlcy, 
pp. 386-392, pi. zziL n. 8-9. 

*^* BelL Jud. L 19. & In the parallel passage AnU. zr. 6. 4, Phihidelphia 
is not mentioned. 
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of Feraea and the Philadelphians conceming the boundaries 
of a village called Mia in our present text of Josephus, but 
for which Zia is probably the correct reading (ArUL xk. 1. 1).'^* 
At the outbreak of the Jewish war, Philadelphia was attacked 
by the insurgent Jews (^BelL Jud, iL 18. 1). Upon an 
inscription of the second centuxy after Christ our Phila- 
delphia is called ^iXoS^X^ia rfj^ *Apal3ia^}" This is 
however meant only in an ethnographical sense. For coins 
down to Alexander Severus have the superscription ttXa- 
SeX^e»y, KotXof^ Svpia^."^ The town therefore still belonged 
to the province of Syria and was probably idlotted to the 
province of Arabia towards the close of the third century."* 
In the fourth century it was one of the most important towns 
of this province.*** Josephus mentions the district of Phila- 
delphia {tiKaSeX^Vvii) as the eastern boundaiy of Peraea (BelL 
Jud. iii 3. 3). If the supposition be warranted, that Zia is 
the correct reading in Joseph. AnU. xx. 1. 1, the district of 
Philadelphia must have extended to about 15 m, p. westward 
of the town, in other words, full half of the land lying between 
the Jordan and the town must have belonged to the Phila- 
delphian district 

It is an undoubted fact, that all the citiee hitherto described 
formed indq^endent politieal communities, which — ai least after 
the time of Pompejf — were never internally blended into an 
organic unify with the Jewish region, lut were cU most externally 
united with it under the same ruler. Almost all of them had a 
chiefly heathen population, which after the third century before 

*'* A Tillage of Zia lying 16 m. p. west of Philadelphia is meutiooed by 
EasebioB, OnomcuL p. 258, uml im pvi^ Z/m ««/«« is dvi a' mfAuuw ^iXm" 
h^^imi M \v9fA§ts. The supposiiioD that Zia ia the ooirect reading in this 
passage has been already expreeaed by Reland (p. 897), flaTercarop 
(on Joseph. Ic.) and Tuch, Quoeiliofieff dt FL Jouphi librU hutorieiM, Lips. 
1859, p. 19 sq. 

*^' Le Baa et Waddington, Inter, vol iil n. 1620b ; oomp. above, p 25. 

*^^ See Mionnet, Siqfjd. yvL 286. De Saulcy, p. 392. 

979 Comp. Marquardt, L 438, note 1. 

*^ Ammian. If aroellhL ziv. 8. 18 (see abore, note 264). Comp also 
the passages from Ensebios (note 269). 
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Christ became more and more Hellenistic in its character. It 
was only in Joppa and Jamnia and perhaps in Azotus, that 
the Jewish element obtained during and after the Maccabaean 
period the ascendancy. But even these towns with their 
respective districts formed both before and after that time 
independent political units. — ^To the same category belonged 
also, as Euhn correctly admits,^^ the Unons which were re- 
founded hy Herod and hie tone. It is true, that in many of 
these the population was mainly Jewish. But even where 
this was the case, the constitution was of Hellenistic oiganiza* 
tion, as is shown especially in the case of liberiaa In 
most of them however the heathen population preponderated. 
Hence we must not assume, that they were organically 
incorporated with the Jewish realm, but that they occupied 
within it an independent position similar to that of the 
older Hellenistio towns. Kay in Galilee, where it was 
indeed impregiiated with heathen elements, the Jewish 
country seems, on the contrary, to have been subordinate to 
the newly buUt capitals — first to Sepphoris, then to Tiberias, 
then again to Sepphoris (see the articles concerning them). 
Among the towns built by Herod certainly the two most im- 
portant were Sebaste, ie. Samaria, and Caesarea, the latter of 
which has been already spoken of (No. 9). Of less importance 
were Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Peraea {AnU. xv. 8. 6), which 
must also be regarded as chiefly heathen towns, for at the 
outbreak of the Jewish war they, like Ptolemais and Caesarea, 
Gerasa and Pliiladelphia, were attacked by the insurgent Jews 
{BelL Jud. il 18. 1). Lastly, we have to mention as towns 
founded by Herod, Antipatris and PhasaeUs, Kypros named 
together with the latter being a mere castle near Jericho and 
not a 9roXi9 (Bell. Jud. i 21. 9 ; AnU. xvi 6. 2), which also 
applies to the fortresses of Alexandreion, Herodeion, Hyrcania, 
Masada and Machaerus. Among the sons of Herod, Archelaus 
founded only the village (fcmfiff) of Archelais.^ Philip, on the 

Ml Die etadtiadU und bOr^rliche Verfaettrng des Hfm. Beichs, il 846-^a 
** Comp. Joseph. AntL zriL 18. 1 ; AmU. xviiL 2. 2. Pliniiis, ziiL 4, 
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other hand, bnilt CaesareaMPanias and Julias -Bethsaida, nnd 
Herod Antipas the cities of Sepphoris, Julias *"Livias and 
Tiberias. These ten cities still remain to be treated of: 

24. SAasUmaSamBxiBJ^ The Hellenization of the town 
of Samaria (Hebr. f"^) was the work of Alexander the Great 
The Samaritans had during his stay in Egypt, aa 332-331, 
assassinated Andromachns his governor in Coelesyria. Conse- 
quently when Alexander returned from Egypt (b.c. 331), he 
executed strict justice upon the offenders and planted Mace- 
donian colonists in Samaria.^ The Chronicle of Eusebius 
speaks also of a refoundation by Perdiecas,^ which could 
only have taken place during his campaign against Egypt 
(ao. 321); this is however very improbable so soon after the 
colonization by Alexander the Great As in old times so 
now also Samaria was an important fortresa Hence it was 
levelled by Ptolemy Lagos, when in the year B.a 312 he again 
surrendered to Antigonus the land of Coelesyria, which he 

44. Ptolem. v. 16, 7. AcoDrding to the Tabula Ptutuiffer,^ Archelais lay 
on the road from Jericho to ScythopoliB 12 m. />. from Jericho and 24 
m. p. from Scjthopolia. See also Robinson's Palutine, iiL 669. Bitter, 
Z7. L 467. Oa^rfai, Siamme^ I 2S6-288. The Survey of Western Pahttine, 
Memoin by Conder and Kitchener, iL 887, 896 sq., and sheet xr, of the 
chart. 

*** Compare in general, Reland, pp. 979-988. Paulj's EncyeL ▼!. 1. 
727 sq. Winer, «.v. '^Samaria.*' Raumer,p.l69sq. Robinson's Pa toine, iii. 
126, 127. Ritter, Erdkundt, xvL 668-666. Gu^rin, &iiiiarie, iL 188-210. 
Bi&deker-Socin, p. 864 sqq. Sepp, Jerusalem^ iL 66-74. The Survey oj 
Western Palestines Memoirs by Gender and. Kitchener, ii. 160 sq., 211-216 
(with plan), also sheet xt. of the large English charts 

*^ Gnrdus, Rujus^ W. 8 : Gneravit hmic dolorem nnntius mortis Andro- 
machi, quem praefecerat Syriae : yivnm Samaritae cremarerant. Ad cujus 
interitum Tindicandum, quanta mazime celeritate potuit, contendit, arlyeni- 
entique sunt traditi tanti sceleris auctores. Euavb. Chron.^ ed. Schoene, iL 
114 (ad ann. Abr. 1680, according to the Armenian): Andromachum 
regionnm illorum procoratorem constitoit, qnem inoolae urbis Samari- 
tarum interfeceront : quos Alexander ab Egipto reverans panirit : capta 
wrbe Maoedonas ut ibi halntarent eoUocavit, — So too SyncelL, ed. 
Dindorf, L 496 : rf » ^mfnapum^ vilktw IAmv " Khiittplp^ M«»f^y«f hw mini 
ftmr^Ktetit* 

*^ See below, note 287, and also Droysen, iiL 2. 204. Ewald's Gtsck, des 
VoUces Israd^ ir. p. 293. 
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had shortly before conquered. Some fifteen years later 
(about 296 b.c.) Samaria, which had meanwhile been restored » 
was again destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes in his contest 
with Ptolemy Lagos."' Thenceforward we are for a long 
time without special data for the history of the town. Poly- 
bins indeed mentions, that Antiochus the Great in both his 
first and second conquest of Palestine 218 and 198 B.a 
occupied the country of Samaria^"* but the fate of the town 
is not further indicated. It is of interest to find, that the 
country of Samaria, under the Ptolemies as well as under 
the Seleucidae, formed like Judaea a single province, which 
again was subdivided into separate vo^loL^^ Towards the 
end of the second century before Christ, when the Seleucidian 
Epigonoi were no longer able to prevent the encroachments 
of the Jews, the town fell a victim to their policy of conquest ; 
and Samaria — ^then a iroKis oxypatrdnj — was again conquered 
in the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.a 107) by his sons Anti- 
gonus and Aristobulus after a si^ of a year, and entirely 
given up to destruction {AnU. xiii 10. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. i 
2. 7)."^ Alexander Jannaeus had possession of the town or its 
ruins {AtUL xiii 15. 4). It was separated from the Jewish 
region by Pompey and never henceforth organically combined 
with it (AnU. xiv. 4 4 ; Bell. Jud. L 7. 7). Its rebuilding was 
the work of Gabinius (AnU. xv. 14. 3 ; Bell. JtuL L 8. 4), on which 
account its inhabitants were for a whUe called Fa^wtet^.^^ 

SM Diodor. zix. 98. Gomp. above, note 62 (Gaai), 109 (Joppa), 151 
(Ptolemaifl). 

Mr goaeb. Chron., ed. Schoene, fi. 118 (ad Olymp. 121. 1=:296 B.C. ac- 
oordiogtothe ArmeDian): Demetriiu rez Adanoram, Poliorcetea appellatna, 
Samaritanomm nrbem a Perdicaconatractam (a. iocoIiB freqnentatam) totam 
oepit SynoeU., ed. Dindorf , L 519 : Aiifcvr^/o; o IXoXiopx^rjf rjyxeX/y Itifia^up 
i «-•> $n9i9. So too L 522. Gomp. Droyaen, iL 2. 248, 255. Stark, p. 861. 

*u Polyb. V. 71. 11, xri. 49= Joseph. AnU. xiL 8. 8. 

*>* See in general, AnU. xii. 4. 1, 4 ; 1 Maoc. z. 80, 88, xi. 28, 84. 

MO On the chronology, comp. above, § 8. 

^^ Gedrenoa, ed. Beker, L 828: rn* r«» Vm^wimw (L Vmfititdmt) xixtw^ri* 
won 2ttf4tipiim9 (Herodea) Winri^^tf l^fim^r^ mvT%9 ir^ny^ptvvi. Gedrenua 
here indeed mistakea Herod the Great for Herod Antipas and the latter 
again for Heroil Agrippa. 
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The town was bestowed apon Herod by Augustus (AnU, 
XV. 7. 3; BelL Jud. L 20. 3); and by his means it first 
regained prosperity. For while it had hitherto been a com- 
paratively small though strong town, its extent was so greatly 
increased by Herod, that it was now twenty stadia in circum- 
ference and not inferior to the most important towns. In 
the city thus enlaiged Herod settled six thousand colonists, 
composed partly of disbanded soldiers, partly of people from 
the neighbourhood. The colonists received excellent estates. 
The fortifications too weie rebuilt and extended, and finally 
the town obtained also, by the erection of a temple to 
Augustus and other magnificent edifices, the splendour of 
modem culture.^ Herod gave to the newly-rebuilt town 
the name of Sefiatmi (AnU. xv. 8. 5 ; Bell. Jud. L 21. 2. 
Strabo, xvL p. 860) in honour of the emperor, who had 
recently assumed the title of Augustus. The coins of the 
town bear the inscription Sefiatmfp&v or Sefiatmftmv 
Svp(iast) and a special era commencing with the year of the 
rebtulding of the city, ie. according to the usual view 25 or 
perhaps more correctly 27 B.a'^ The town is also mentioned 
in Babbinical literature by its new name of Sebaste (nsDlD).^ 
When Josephus says, that Herod granted it ** an excellent 
constitution," i^iperov euvofilop (BM, Jud. L 2 1. 2), he makes 
indeed no great addition to our knowledge. It Lb however 
probable from other reasons, that the country of Samaria was 
subordinated to the town of Sebaste precisely as Galilee was to 
the capitals Sepphoris and Tiberias respectively and Judaea 
was to Jerusalem. For on the occasion of the tumults of the 

*** Coniiderable remains of a large colonnade nmning along the hill, the 
otiilding of which it probably to be aacribed to Herod, are still in existence. 
See the Itteiatnre cited in note 2SS. 

SM Oq the date of the rebuilding, see i 16. On the coins in general, 
Noris,v.6(ed.Lips.pp.6Sl-686). £ckhel,ui4ia Mionnet, ▼. 61S-^16 ; 
SuppL viiL 866-859. De Sanlcy, pp. 276-281, pL xiv. n. 4-7. 

'*^ Mishna, Arackin iii. 2 (the '* pleasure gardens of Sebaste," mcmfi 
^DOSDf are here adduced as an example of specially Taloable property. 
See the commentary of Bartenora in Snrenhnsius^ If ifAaa, y. 198). Neu« 
bAaer, OiograpkU du Talmud^ p 171 sq. 
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Samaritans under Pilate a ^ council of Samaritans/' Safiapemp 
17 fiovX'q, is mentioned, vhich seems to point to a united 
organization of the country {Anti. zviiL 4. 2).''^ Sebastenian 
soldiers served in the army of Herod and embraced the 
party of the Bomans against the Jews in the conflicts which 
broke out at Jerusalem after his death {BelL JtuL iL 3. 4, 
4. 2, 3 ; comp. AiiU. xvii 10. 3). At the partition of 
Palestine after the decease of Herod, Sebaste with the rest 
of Samaria fell to Archelaus {AnU. xviL 11.4; BeU. Jud. 
il 6. 3), after whose banishment it remained for a time under 
Boman procurators, was then temporarily under Agrippa, and 
then again under procurators. During this last period Sebas- 
tenian soldiers formed a main element in the Boman troops 
stationed in Judaea (see above^ p. 65). At the outbreak 
of the Jewish war Sebaste was attacked by the insoigent 
Jews (BeU. Jud. il 18. 1). The town of Sebaste, with its chiefly 
heathen population, then remained as during the disturbances 
that followed the death of Herod (Anii. xviL 10. 9 ; Bell. Jud 
iL 5. 1) undoubtedly on the side of the Bomans, while the 
nativd Samaritans in the district of Sichem certainly occu- 
pied a difficult position (BeU. JucL iii 7. 32). Sebaste 
became a Boman colony under Septimius Severus.^ But its 
importance henceforth dedined before the prosperity of 
NeapoliflB Sichem.^ Eusebius and Stephanus Byz. still call 
Sebaste only " a small town." ^ Its district was nevertheless 



*^^ On the oonstitation and political poBition giren by Herod to the town^ 
see especially Knhn, Ueber die Entetehmg der StOdU der Alien (1878), pp. 
422 aq., 428 sqq. 

'** Digest^ lib. xt. 1. 7 (from Ulpianus) : Divas qnoque Sevems in Sebas- 
tenam ciritatem coloniam dednxit On coins, COL. L. SEP. SEBASTE. 
Comp. Eckhel, iii. 441. Znmpt, Commeniatioiiee epigr. L 4S2. Kohn, il /)6 
The ooins in Mionnet and De Sauky, as above. 

*** Ammianus Marcellinns, xiv. 8. 11, names NeapoUs, but not Sebaste, 
among the most important towns of Palestine. Comp. above, note 
88. 

^' Enseb. OnomoiL p. 292: 2i^rrv9» r%9 tuw vtXixfnr r^t IXmAmiv- 
-^iwn^ Stepfti. BjS. $.v. S^/Smtv • • • Ivri ^ tud h rji ^ftmp$(rili 
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8o large, that it comprised e.g. Dothairo, which lay 12 m,p. 
northward of the town.*^ 

25. Oaba, Fufia or Faffa. The name corresponds to 
the Hebrew y?i or n^ss, a hill, and is a frequent local name in 
Palestine. We are here concerned only with a Gaba, which 
according to the decided statements of Josephus stood on 
Carmel, and indeed in the great plain near the district of 
Ptolemais and the borders of Qalilee, and therefore on the 
north-eastern declivity of Carmel (see especially, BeU. JtuL iil 
3. 1, and Vila, 24). Herod here settled a colony of retired 
knights, on which account the city was also called v&ki^ 
hnrimv (BdL JtuL iiL 3. 1 ; AntL xv. 8. 6).^ From the manner 
in which the town is mentioned in the two passages. Bell. 
Jud. iiL 3. 1 ; Vila, 24, it is evident that it did not belong 
to the district of Galilee. Its population being chiefly 
heathen, it was attacked by the Jews at the banning of the 
Jewish insurrection (BelL Jud. iL 18. 1), while on the other 
hand it took an active part in the struggle against the Jews 
(Vila, 24). This town is probably the Geba on Carmel men- 
tioned by Pliny."^ Whatever other material has been adduced 
to the contrary by scholars with respect to Gaba, has served 
to oomplicate rather than throw light upon the questions 
concerning its situation and history.«» A Gabe 16 m. p. from 
Caesarea is mentioned by Eusebius, but the distance stated is 



Ettseb. Onamoit. p. 249: ^mi§u(fA . • • ImfiiMt iv i^it^ Itfim^r^^ 
dvix^ U mifT^s cnftticis i/S" M rd fiipum fU^n> 

*^ The latter paavige (^AntL xt. S. 6) is acoovdiog to the usual text: !» rt 
rj» fuym^ «'')<Vi ▼'»' iirtXUnrmp ivwimw w%pi miMp fls-oxXvfAVtfc, x/i^fU^ 
cvwUrtQtft MrtTfi TttXtXml^ Tmfia »«Xov^tM» jMii rf Iltptii^ r4» ^Ettfittphtw. 
According to this it might be sappoaed that Herod had founded three 
cobnieB : 1. an unknown place in the great plain ; 2. a place called Oaba in 
Galilee ; and 8. Eaebonitis in Penea. The two first are, howerer, certainly 
identical; the r$ after M moat be omitted^ and the meaning of iwl rfi 
r«XA«iV 1*9 9M the whole context ahowe, '*for the controlling of Galilee.*' 
Thia aho confirms the view, that Gaba lay on the eoitem dedivity of CarmeL 
For the reat, the reading here, aa well as in BelL JutL iiL S. 1, fiactuates 
between Tm/Ut and Tm^mXm^ but the former ia preferable. 

^ Pliniua, H. N. v. 19. 76. 

••* See in general, Reland, p. 769. Pauly*s Encjfd iiL 563. Enhn, Die 
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too short to suit the situation north-east of CarmeL*" Still 
more improbable is it, that the coins with the superscription 
KKavSi(€ani) ^t\iir{ir€C9p) Tafifiv&v belong to our Gktba. 
These titles point rather to a Gaba, which had belonged to 
the Tetrarch Philip ; *" and the Gabe, mentioned by Pliny as 
near Caesarea Panias, may be identical with it**^ Lastly, 
which (jaba the Taficu in Pal<uUiwi seeunda, mentioned by 
Hierodes, may be, must be left uncertain.'^ Gu^rin thinks he 
has discovered one Gaba in the village of Sheikh Abreik upon a 
hill near Garmel, with the situation of which the statements 
of Josephus certainly agrea*'* 

26. JSsb&n or HeAon, Hebr. fsfn, in the LXX. and 
Eusebius ^Eirefiw, Josephus ^Ea-aefimp, later ^Eafiwi. The 
town lay, according to Josephus, 20 m.p. east of tiie Jordan, 

«<&/t tmtf Mr^ Fei/. iL 820, 850 tq. Thesame, Ueber die Entsiekung der 
StOdU der AlUn, p. i2i. Qoandt, Judda und die NaManehaft rai JakrK 
vor tmd naeh der Qdnari Chriiti (1878), p. 120 wq. 

MS Emeb. OnonuuL^ ed. Lagaide, p. 246: »«i i^rt ir«x/x»« Vmfii 
jMtXov^if 9 «( dwi mfitimf t^ rf ; Kmumptimg et alia villa Gabatha in fioibos 
Diocaesareae rmptuusfUn rf fuytkkf vfi/fi r%f Afyf «#»of. The words here 
interpolated in Latin from Hieronymna have been omitted from the text of 
Eusebina through homoioteleaton. Throagh their omiBsion it came to 
appear, that the Uttle town of Ghtbe was 16 m. p. from Oae«>area, and yet at 
the same time in the great plain of Legeon (M^giddo), which is not posnble. 
The Gabe of Eoaebios seems, on the contrary, to be identical with Jeba^ 
which is marked on the large English chart Erectly north of Caesarea on 
the western dediTily of GarmeL Map of Weetem Palutine, sheet vin. to 
the left^ above ; also Memoire^ iL 42, where Indeed this Jeba is identified 
with wiktg iTwimti 

*M See on tiie coins, Noris, W. 6. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 468-462). Eokhel, iiL 
844 sqq. Mionnet, r. 816-^18 ; Si^pl viii. 220-222. De Sanloy, pp. 889* 
848, pL ziz. n. 1-7. The couis have an era oommenoing somewhere 
between 698 and 696 A.u.a 

«04 piinius, H. M T. la 74. 

^* Hierocies, Syneed,, ed. Parthey, p. 44. 

M« Gn^n, GaUlA, I 895-897. Sheikh Abr^ Ues upon an isoUted 
eminence dose to Carmel, under the same degree of latitude as Nasareih. 
Compare The Surveif of WetUm PaktHne^ Memaire by Conder and 
Kitchener, L 848-851, also the EngUah map, sheet t. It is certainly inoorreot 
to seek for Gaba in the sitoation of the present Jebata, as Menke does in 
his BUbd-AtloM. The latter is mnch too far from Carmel, in the midst of the 
plain ; and is, on the contrary, identical with the Gabatha of Eusebius (see 

<«802). 
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opposite Jericho.*^ With this agrees exactly the situation of the 
present Hesb&n, east of Jordan, under the same degree of latitude 
as the northern point of the Dead Sea, where ruins are also 
found.*^ Hesbon is frequently mentioned as the capital of 
an Amorite kingdom.^ In Isaiah and Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, it appears as a Moabite town.*'^ And as such it 
is also mentioned by Josephus even in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, by whose victories it .was incorporated in the Jewish 
region (Antt. ziiL 15. 4). Its further history cannot be 
accurately followed. At all events it was in the possession of 
Herod, when he refortified it for the control of Peraea, and 
placed in it a military colony {Antt. xv. 8. 5).*^^ The 
district of Esbon is mentioned as the eastern boundary of 
Peraea by Josephus, hence it did not in a political sense 
belong to Peraea.'*' At the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was 

M7 Euseb. Onamaa. p. 258 : "Enfittp . . . ««Xfrr«# H pvp'Erliouf, Mvniiof 
«vXi( rng 'A^mfiimfy h Spivt rote dtmn^ r^'ltpixovf xttftim^ ug dro vnf^tiuw 
»' rov * lofhdpov, 

*^ See Seetcen, iZ^iwn, L 497, iv. 220 iqq. Borckbardt, ReiMea, iL 623 
sq., 1063. Ritter, Erdkunde^ xy. 2. 1176-1181. De Saalcy, Voyage en 
Tent SttuUe (1865), L 279 sqq. (witb a plan of the raixiB). Badeker-Socin, 
PaliUiina, p. 81& On the history, Reland, p. 719 sq. Raumer, p. 262. 
The articles on '^ Hesbon/' in Winer, Scbenkel, Riehm, Henog's Real' 
Encyd, Ist ed. vL 21 sq. Knbn, Die etUdU und bOrgerl Verfassung^ ii 
337, 386 sq. 

^' Nom. xxi. 26 sqq. ; Dent L 4, iL 24 sqq., iiL 2 sqq., vr, 46 ; Josh. ix. 
9, xiL 2 sqq., ziiL 10, 21 ; Jndg. xL 19 sqq. Oorop. also Judith ▼. 15. 

<io Isa. XT. 4, XTL 8, 9 ; Jer. xlviiL 2, 34, 85, xlix. 8. 

*^^ Thns certainly must the passage cited be understood ; see on its tenor, 
note 299. The form 'E9€fii$»tTi( ib the designation of the district of Esbon. 
The town itself is called ^'Eatfiitw or 'Ewtfiitp. "Stfinfirtf occurs for 
'Rtifi^Btrtt, BdL Jud. iL 1& 1, iiL 3. 3. See the following note. 

*^' It^vms is certainly the reading, as in BeH Jud, iL 18. 1, instead of 
2<A/9tf»ir/f. In Menke's Bibel-Atla$^ sheet ▼., Essebon is correctly placed 
outside Peraea ; on the other hand, it is incorrectly allotted to the Nabataean 
realm instead of to that of Herod the Great It is possible that after the 
death of Herod it may have fallen into the hands of the Arabians, as e,g, 
Machaerus also temporarily belonged to them (Antt, xviii. 5. 1). The dr- 
cumstanoe that Esbon, after the erection of Arabia to the rank of a pro- 
Tiace, belonged thereto favours this supposition. Less conviDcing is the 
mention of the Esbonitae Arabes in Plinius, y. 11. 65, since this is only said 
iu an ethnographical sense. In any case the lifittptTis formed in the time of 

DIV. n. VOL. L X 
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attacked by the insurgent Jews (Bdl. Jud. ii. 18. 1). At the 
creation of the province of Arabia, A.D. 105, Esbon, or as it 
was now called Esbos, was probably forthwith awarded to it, 
for Ptolemy already speaks of it as belongiDg to Arabia.'^' 
The few coins as yet known are those of either Caracalla or 
Elagabalus.^^ It was an important town in the time of Euse- 
bius,*^ and Christian bishops of Esbus (Esbundorum, ^Eaffow- 
ria>p) are mentioned in the fourth and fifth centuries.'^* 

27. ArUipatris, ^AvriiraTpk!^^ The original name of this 
town was Bia^p<rafid,^^^ or Kafiofxrafia*^ sometimes Kairep- 
aafilvff,^ Hebrew lOD niD, under which name it also occurs in 
Babbinical literature.*'^ Its situation is evidenced by the 
present Kefr-Saba, north-eastward of Joppa, the position of 

Joeepbus a town district proper, which though perhaps gabject to the 
ArabiaDB, was still distinct from the other Aisbias, BetL Jud. iiL 8. 8. 

*i* Ptolem. ▼. 17. 6. The town is here called 'E«/3ovr« (to also the Codes 
of Yatopedi, see OiographU de PtoUmie^ rqtroduetion piotoUthograpkiqyej 
etc., Paris 1867, p. IviL below), which however is properiy the aceusative 
form of "Eafiovc. 

^^ Eckhel, iiL 608. Mionnet^ v. 585 sq. ; Siq^pL viiL 887. De Saulcy, 
p 898, pL TTJii. n. 5-7. 

*^' See aboTC, note 807. Enaebiiis also freqnently mentions the town else- 
where in the OnanuuticoiL See Lagaide*s Index, «.v. *afiw»f i9§fi§u» and Mf/Sol#^ 

*^* Le Quien, Orient c&rifftainu^ iL 868. 

*^' See on the subject genenUy, Reland, p 569 sq., 690. Paoly^s Enc 
11.1150. KuhD,iL851. Winer, c«. **Antipatris." Raomer, p 147. Robin- 
8on*s PaUiUne, iL p. 242, iiL pp. 188, 189. Bitter, xtL 569-^72. Ga^rin, 
Samarie^ iL 857-367 ; comp. iL 188 sq. Wilson, Quarierlif SlaUmaU^ 
1874, pp 192-196. The Survey of WtHem Palestine, Memoin by Gonder 
and Kitchener, iL 184, 258-262 ; the English map, sheets x. and ziiL 
Ebers and Guthe, PidSMuia^ toL iL p 452. 

*v Joseph. AjiU. xyL 5. 2. 

*^* Joseph. AntL xiiL 15. 1. The reading here fluctuates between K«/8«^- 
#«/9«, Xmfitipamfim and Xmfim^^al^ 

*^ Such is undoubtedly the reading instead of mms wt^etfiim in the 
passage of the Chronieon Paechak, ed. Dindorf, L 867 : o mMt U »§il 

'Amwarpw rw IZiw wmr^, Comp. Reland, pp 690, 925. In the parailel 
passage in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 595, it is said : ht rt llMfwmpifimp Af 
Tif*i» *A»ri»T^o» row vmrfof minw *Aprnrmrpi^ AwifMUU 

*si Tosefta, Nidda 649. 35 (ed. Zuckennandel) ; Bah, Nidda 61« ; Jer. 
Demai iL 1, foL 22o. Hamburger, Beal-EncycL fir Bibel und Talmud^ 
iL 687, art. '' Kepbar Saba.** 
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which agrees with the statements of ancient writers concerning 
Antipatris, that it was 150 stadia from Joppa,*" at the entrance 
of the mountainous district,"' and 26 m. p. south of Caesarea, 
on the toad thence to Lydia.*^ Herod here founded in a 
well-watered and well-wooded plain a new city, which he 
called Antipatris in honour of his father Antipater (AnU, xvi. 
5. 2 ; Bell. JtuL L 21. 9). The town is also mentioned in Babbini- 
cal literature under this namCi didd^D3K ; *^ also by Ptolemy, 
Eusebius, and Stephanus Byzantinus.*^ It was much reduced 
in the fourth century after Christ, being spoken of in the 
lUnerar. Burdig,, not as a civilas, but only as a mukUio 
(stopping place), and designated by Jerome as a semirutum 
opidulum.^ Yet a Bishop of AntipatriB still occurs in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451.*" Its existence in 
these later times is also elsewhere evidenced.*^ Nay, so late 
as the eighth century after Christ it is still spoken of as a 
town inhabited by Christians.**^ 

28. PJuistielis, fetaaffkk?^ It was in honour of his 
brother Phasael that Herod founded in the Jordan valley, in a 

•» AnU. xiiL 16. L «• ^dUiid i. 4. 7. 

*** The Itinerarium Burdigalerue (in Tobler and Molinier, Itinera^ etc., 
p. 20) gives the distaoce from Caesarea to Antipatris at 26 m. ;>., that 
from Antipatris to Ljdda at 10 m. p» The former number agrees almost 
exactly with the sitaation of Kefr-Saba, the latter is in consequence of a 
clerical error too little. The general sitaation of Antipatris, as on the road 
from Caesaiea to Lydda, is also elsewhere testified ;BeeArUL xxiii. 31 ; Joseph. 
BelL Jud. iL 19. 1, 9, iv. & 1. Hieronym. Peregrinaiio Paulae (in Tobler, 
Palaeitinae deicr, p. 13). The reasons brought forward by Gu^rin, Wilson. 
Conder, and Miihlaa (Riehm's Wifrterh.) against the identity of Kefr-Saba 
and Antipatris do not seem to me decisive. 

'" Miahna, Oiitin riL 7 ; Bab. Oittin 76^ Lightfoot, Centwia Matihaeo 
praemiisa^ c. 58 (0pp. ii. 214). Nenbauer, O^Dgraphie du Tcdmud, pp. 
86-90. Hambuiger, Real^Encycl iL 63, art '' Antipatris." 

W8 Ptolemaeus, y. 16. 6. Eusebius, Ononuut. pp. 245, 246. Steph. Byi. f.v. 

SS7 s^ the passsges cited, note 824. 

**' Le Quien, Ofiais christianuSy iiL 579 sq. 

*** Hierocles, Synecd. (ed. Parthey) p. 43. The Notitia epucopaL (the 
same), p. 143. 

*^ Theophanis, Chronogrophia^ ad ann. Dom, 743 (ed. Bonnens. i. 658). 

**^ See in general, Reland, p. 953 sq. Pauly's Enc, ▼. 1439. Rauroer, 
p. 216. Robinson^s Palestine, I p. 569, liL p. 293. Ritter, xv. 1. 458 six- 
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hitherto untilled but fertile region, which was thus gained fof 
cultivation, the city of Phasaelis (Antt, xvi. 5. 2 ; BdL Jvd. 
L 21. 9). After his death the town, with its valuable palm 
plantations, came into the possession of his sister Salome 
(ArUL xviii. 8. 1, 11. 6; B^U. JtuL ii 6. 3); and after her 
death into that of the Empress livia (AtUt xviii 2. 2 ; Bell. 
JtuL iL 9. 1). Pliny speaks of the excellent dates obtained 
from the palm trees growing there.*^ The town is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the geographers 
of Bavenna.*" Its name has been preserved in the present 
Karbet Fasail on the edge of the plain of the Jordan, in a 
fertile district The stream flowing thence to the Jordan is 
called Wadi FasaiL"* 

29. Caesarea Pantos.'^ To Ilaveiop properly means the 
grotto dedicated to Pan at the source of the Jordan.*'^ It is 
first mentioned under this name by Polybius in the time of 
Antiochus the Great, who there gained (198 B.O.) over the 

Gu^rin, Samariej i. 228-2S2. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs 
by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 888, 892; and tbe large English map, 
sheet XT. 

**' Flinios, H. N. ziii. 4. 44 : Sed ut copia ibi atqne fertilitas, ita nobili- 
tas in Judaea, neo in tota, sed Hiericunte maxame, qnamquam landatae et 
Archelaide et PhaseUde atqne Liviade, gentis ejtudem convallibas. 

*** Ptolem. y. 16. 7. Steph. Byz. s,v. Geographus Ravennas, edd. Pinder 
et Parthey (1860), p. 84. 'Die town is also mentioned in the Middle Ages 
(ill Rurchardus and Marions Sanatus), see the passages in Ga^rin, Samarie, 
L 231 sq. 

^* See especially the large English map, sheet xy., and the description 
in Gn^rin and Conder, as above. 

•*< See on the general subject, Reland, pp. 918-922. Winer's RWB. 
and Schenkers BibeUex. s.v. ** Gaesarea.** Kuhn, ii. 834. Kobinaon*s 
Palestine, iiL 897-413. Ritter, Erdkunde, xr. 1. 195-207. Gu^rin, 
GaUUe, ii. 808^28. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Oonder 
and Kitchener, L 95, 109-118, 125-128; the large English map, sheet iL 
Ebers and Guthe, PaUUtina in BM und Wert, L 856-866. Views of the 
Pan-Grotto in the Due de Luynes Voyage d* Exploration, etc., Atlas, 
plates 62, 63. Inscriptions, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4587-4589. Le Baa 
et Waddington, Inscriptions, ToL iiL n. 1891-1894. 

"* The Paneion is described as a grotto {rrihrntt^v, drr^») in Joseph. 
AntL XT. 10. 8. BeU. Jud. L 21. 8, iiL 10. 7: )e«fi fttw^UpUpw xny^ 
TO Tluvlov. Steph. Byz. s.v. limtia. The mountain was called by the same 
Dame as the grotto.. Euseb. Hist, eccl vu. 17 : h rati; vxitptmif rw »«Xov- 
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Egyptian general Scopas the decisive victory, in consequence 
of which all Palestine fell into his hands.^ Even this early 
mention would lead us to infer a Hellenization»of the place 
in the third century before Christ. In any case the popula- 
tion of the surrounding district, as its farther history also 
shows, was chiefly non-Jewish. In the early times of Herod 
the country of Tlavw (as it was called from the Pan-6rotto 
there) belonged to a certain Zenodorus, after whose death, in 
the year 20 B.a, it was given by Augustus to Herod (see 
above, § 15), who built a splendid temple to Augustus in the 
neighbourhood of the Pan-Grotto (AiiU, xv. 10. 3 ; BeU. Jud. 
L 21. 3). The place, which lay there, was originally called 
like the country, Ilavuk or Ilai^aV^ It was first, however, 
transformed into a considerable town by Philip the Tetrarcb, 
the son of Herod, who rebuilt it and called it Kaurapeia, in 
honour of Augustus (AnU. xviiL 2. 1 ; Bell. Jud. iL 9. 1). 
This refoundation belongs to the early times of Philip ; for 
the coins of the town have an era, the commencement of 
which probably dates from the year 3 B.a (751 A.u.a), or at 
latest 2 B.o. (752 jlu.c.).** After the death of Philip, his 
realm was for a few years under Boman administration, then 
under Agrippa L, then again under Boman procurators, and 
at last, in A.D. 53, under Agrippa IL, who enlarged Caesarea 
and called it Nepcopui^ in honour of Nero (AnU. xv. 9. 4), 

fUpQv limpky S^ve (To Utumw Is properly an adjective requiring as ft 
oomplement either dtrpof or 4m(« 

»' Polybina, x?L 18, xzviiL 1. 

*** Jl»9imt or UmptMt is properly an adjective and indeed tiie fern, of 
TlMvuf (as dy^Wt ^<v»«f» if**^ are the poetic femininea of Aypt^^ Xfv«^, 
ijMiOf). Hence the same word serves to designate both the cowUry (where 
xftpm is the complement, AntL xt. 10. S, zviL 8. 1. BtXL JucL il 9. 1. 
Plinios, T. 18. 74 : Panias in qna Caesarea) and the town or village (where 
«^if or tutprn is the complenusn^ AtUL zriiL 2. 1). 

SM See Noris, ir. 5. 4 (ed. Lips. pp. 442-458). Eckhel, iiL 839-^844. 
Sandemente, De wlgaru aerae emendatione (Rome 1798), iiL 2, p. 822 sqq. 
The coins in Mionnet, y. 81 1-815 ; SuppL viii. 217-220. De Saulcy, pp. 818- 
824, pL zviii The addition to the Chronicle of Eusebios, which trauspoees 
the foundation to the time of Tiberins, is of no value. See below, note 89U. 
Also Jerome in the Ckromcle and CommenL on MalUL xvi. 18 (see note 845). 
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which name is occasionally found on coins.*^ That the town 
was then also chiefly a heathen one appears from Joseph. Vita, 
13. Hence both Titus and Vespasian passed their times of 
repose during the Jewish war amidst games and other 
festivities at this place.^^ The name Neronias seems never 
to have been naturalized. In the first century after Christ 
this Caesarea was, to distinguish it from others, usually called 
Kaurdpeia 17 tiXiwn-ou ; '^ its oflBcial designation upon coins, 
especially of the second century, is K(ua(dp€ia) Sel3(aaTrf) 
Up(X) seal aav(Xo^) inro llcafeUi?^ Elsewhere it has generally 
been called since the second century Kaurapeia IlaviA^, 
which name also predominates on coins of the third.*^ Since 
the fourth the name of Caesarea has been wholly lost, and the 
town called only Panias.*^ This seems besides to have 
always remained its prevailing name among the native popu- 

s«o Mionnet, v. 815. De Saalcy, pp. 816, 818. Madden, HitUmi of 
Jewish Coinage^ pp. 116, 117. The same, Coint ofihe Jeaot, pp. 146, 146. 

•" Joseph. BelL Jud. iil 9. 7, vii. 2. 1. 

>«* Matt zvi. 18 ; Mark nil. 27. Joseph. ArUL zz. 9. 4 ; BeflL Jud. 
Ul 9. 7, viL 2. 1 ; Vita, 18. 

*^* See the literature cited in note 339, especially Mionnet and De Saulcj. 

**^ Ptolem. T. 16. 21, viiL 20. 12 {Kmtaipum lUpimg). Corp, Itucr. 
Graec n. 4760 (upon the statne of Memnon at Thebes), and n. 4921 (at 
Philoe), both times Kmwmpumg U»»taUg. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscrip- 
tiofu, vol. iil n. 1620^ (at Aphrodiaias in Oaria in the second oentuiy after 
Christ)* Kawtipuatp Utiftaltt. Tabuia Peuting. (Caesareapaneas). Gto- 
grapJua Bavennoi^ add. Finder et Parthey, p. 85. The coins in Do Saulcy, 
pp. 317, 822 aq. 

^* Eusebtua, who frequently mentions the town in the Onamasiicon, 
always caUs it Utiptds only (see the Index in Lagarde*s edition). And this 
is generally its name in ecclesiastical literature ; see Eusebius, HiiL eccl vii. 
17, 18. Hieron. in Jesaj. ziiL 1 sqq., ed Vallani, iv. 607 (in confinio 
Gaesareae Philippi, quae nunc vocatnr Paneas). Idem m Esek, xxvii. 19, 
ed. Vail. V. 817 (ubi hodie Paneas, quae quondam (3aesarea Philippi voca- 
batar) ; Idem in MatL xvL 18, ed. Vail. vii. 121 (in honorem Tiberii (aic !) 
Caesaris (Jaesaream, qnae nunc Paneas dicitur, constrnxit). Sozom. v. 21. 
Philostorg. viL 8 (comp. also Muller, Fragm. hist, graec ir. 646). Theo- 
doret. QiuaesL (see the passages in Reland, p. 919). Maklas, ed. Dindorf, 
p. 287. Glycas Theophanes (see the passages in Keland, p. 922). Photius, 
Cod, 271, 9ub Jin, The Acts of the Councils (in Le Quien, Oriens chris- 
tiantu, VL 881). Hierocles, SyneaL, ed. Parthey, p. 48. Theodosius, De 
sitti terrae eanciae, § 18 (ed. Gildeineister 1882). On the supposed statue 
of Christ at Paneas, see also Gieseler, Kirehengnch. i. 1. 85 sq. 
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lation,*^ as it is also that chiefly used (in the form O'^^t!) in 
Eabbinio literatura'*^ When the " villages of Caesarea 
Philippi " (at K&fuu Kaiaapeia^ rry: ^CKCmrov) are mentioned 
in the New Testament, Mark viii. 27, of course the genitive 
here expresses not a merely " local reference " of the villages 
to the town,*^ but shows that they belong and are subject to 
it^ — ^in other words, that Caesarea had, like each of these towns, 
a district of its own which it governed. 

30. Jtdi>a8y formerly Beihsaida}*^ In the place of a village 
called Bethsaida, lying to the north of the Lake of Gennesareth, 
a new town was built by Philip, who called it 'Iot/\ta9, in 
honour of Julia the daughter of Augustus (Antt. xviil 2. 1 ; 
BeU. JtuL ii. 9. 1). Its situation eastward of the Jordan, just 
before the latter flows into the Lake of Gennesareth, is placed 
beyond doubt by the repeated and concurrent statements of 
Josephus.*^ The foundation of this city also must have 
taken place in the earlier times of Philip. For in the year 
2 B.a (762 A.n.G.) Julia had already been banished by 
Augustus to the island of Pandateria,"^^ and it is not conceiv- 

S4« Comp. Euaeb. H. E. viL 17 : M rn: ^ihixw Kmiwrn^tU;, j» 

*^^ Mifihua, Para viii. 11 ; Tosefta, Bechoroth p. 642, 1, ed. Zackerroandel 
(iQ both pMBages the ''Grotto of Panias,** D^^D niPD* is mentioned). 
Baxtorf, Lex. Chald. coL 1762. Levy, CkakL WGrterbuch, iL 273 aq. 
Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo praemisia^ c 67 iOpp, iL 220). Neubaaer, 
O^graphie du Talmud, pp. 286-238. The corrupted form D^HDfi does not 
belong to the usage of the living language, but in the first instance to a 
later text In the passages cited from the Mishna the best authorities still 
have D^^3D (bo Aruch, Cod. de Rom 138, Cambridge University AddUional, 
470. 1). In Aruch this form only is everywhere quoted. 

»♦• So Winer, Grammalik, § 80. 2. 

"^* See in general, Reland, pp. 668 sqq., 869. Baumer, p. 122. Winer, 
S.V, ** fiethsaida." Kuhn, ii. 862. Robinson, iL pp. 406, 406, iiL pp. 868, 
869. Ritter, zv. 1. 278 sqq. Gu^iin, GaUUe, i. 829-^38. Furrer in the 
ZeitscL of the German Pal- Vereins, iL 66-70. 

'^ See especially, Bett. Jud. iiL 10. 7 ; also Antt xviiL 2. 1 (on the Lake 
of Gennesareth) ; Vita, 72 (near the Jordan) ; AntL zx. 8. 4 ; Bell Jud. 
ii. 18. 2 (in Peraea). Also Plinius, H. N, v. 16. 71, mentions Julias on the 
ecutem shore of the Lake of Gennesareth. 

^^ Velleius, iL 100. Dio Cassius, Iv. 10. Comp. Sueton. Aug. 66. Tao. 
AnnaL L 68. Paoly's Ene. v. 844 sq. Lewin^ Faeti «acrt (1866), n. 961. 
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able, that Philip should, after that date, have named a town 
after her.''* Of its subsequent histoiy, nothing is known but 
that it was given by Nero to Agrippa IL {ArUL xx. 8. 4 ; BelL 
JtuL iL 13. 2). It is mentioned in Pliny, Ptolemy and the 
geographers of Ravenna.^ From the manner in which 
Josephus speaks of it (AnU. zviiL 2. 1), it might appear as 
though Philip had only altered the name of the village of 
Bethsaida into Julias, and thus, that the new place too was 
only a mi/ii;.'^ In another passage however he explicitly 
distinguiBhes Julias from the surrounding villages as a w^Xk, 
hence the former was properly speaking a woX«9 from the 
time of its rebuilding. The question as to whether the 
Bethsaida of the New Testament was identical with- this — a 
question recently again decided in the affirmative'^ — must 
here be left undiscussed. 

31. Seppharis, Seir^pi^.^^ The Semitic form of this 
name fluctuates between r^ay and ^itay. Perhaps the former 
is the older, the latter the abbreviated form.^^ With the 

*** So alao Sandemente, De wdgariM aerae emendaiume^ p. 887 tqq. 
Lewia, Fmti Mcn\ n. 953. The Chrmude of EoaeMaa enoneoualy places 
tbo foondatioD of Juliaa in the time of Tiberiiia ; tee bdov, note 890. 

»• PlinioB, V. 15. 7L Ptolem. ▼. 16. 4 Geo^. Baoamoi^ add. Pinder 
ei Paitb^, p. 85. 

**^ AniL xriii. 2. 1 : tut/mw U B^lf m)iU, v^ ^f^ ^ TJi TiBP^mpir^it 

ivymrpl r ji Kmwmpf ifimwvfMp hukkm%9* 

*M HoitflDaon, Jakrh. f. pnL TheoL 1878, p. 888 sq. Fnrrer in the 
ZeiUdL of ike German PSL-Ver. ii. 66-70 Againat thia identity, aee 
especially Reland, Raoiner and Winer, aa abore. 

•M See in general, Reland, pp. 999-1008. Paoly'a Ems. vL 1. 1050. 
Raomer, p. 189. Kohn, iL 872. Robinson's Pdkstme, m. Ill, 112. 
Ritter, Erdhmde, xvL 748 sq. 0n6in, GaUUe, I 869-876. The Amy of 
WeeUm PakeUne^ Mtmoin by Conder and Kitchener, i 279 sq., 880^^8 ; 
also sheet v. of the EogUsh mts^ 

^^ The place does not occur in the Old Teatsment, but very freqneotly, 
on the other hand, in Rabbinical literatnie. In the Mishna it ia found in 
the four following places: Kid d uA im ir. 5; Ba5a siesui viiL 8; Baba 
baikra yL 7 ; Arachin iz. 6 ; very often in the Tosefta (see the Index in 
Znckennandel's edition). Comp. also Lightfoot, Cenimria Mattkaeo prae* 
SUMO, e. 82, 88 (0pp. iL 229 aqq.). Nenbaoer, O^ograpkie du Tabinul, iL 
1115. The orthography flactoates betweea pifiy (or, which ia the same, 
p\fi% D^IDY) and n\DV (mtt^). The Cod, de Horn 188 haa in all the 
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Conner correspond the Greek and Latin Seir^ovplv, Sapborim, 
Safforine ; ^ with the latter Xair^ovpel, Sapori.'^ Josephus 
constantly uses the Graecized form Sen-ffxipu^. On coins 
ihe inhabitants are called Seir^fxaprfvol^^ The earliest 
mention is found in Josephus in the beginning of the reign 
of Alexander Jannaeus, when Ptolemy Lathunis made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Sepphoris by force (ArUL xiii. 
12. 6). When Gabinius, about 57-55 B.c.« divided the 
Jewish region into five "Synedria/' he transferred the 
Synedrium for Galilee to Sepphoris (Antt, xiv. 5. 4; Bell. 
Jud. L 8. 6) ; which shows that this town must then have 
been the most important town of Galilee. It is also mentioned 
as a place of arms at the conquest of Palestine by Herod the 
Greats who was only able to take it without difficulty, because 
the garrison of Antigonus had evacuated the place (AnU. xiv. 
15. 4; BeU. JucL i 16. 2). At the insurrection, after the 
death of Herod, Sepphoris seems to have been a main seat of 
the rebellion. Varus despatched thither a division of his 
army, burnt the town and sold its inhabitants as slaves {AntL 
xvii 10. 9 ; Bell, Jud. ii 5. 1). This makes a turning-point 
in its history ; from a Jewish town adhering to the national 
party it now became a town friendly to the Bomans, with 
probably a mixed population. For Herod Antipas, to whose 
possession it was transferred, rebuilt it and made it ** the 

four plaoeB in the MiBbna pvfi^v ; the Cambridge manuscript too ( (Jmver$i(y 
Additional^ 470. 1) has throughoat the ploial form. This also appears to 
be the prevailing form in the Jemsalemite Talmud (see the quotations in 
Idghtfoot, as above). Elsewhere, on the contraiy, n^Dy predominates, 
especially in the Tosefta (according to Zuckermanders edition). 

*** 2f«^ov^/ar, Epiphan. Haer. 80. 11 (ed. Dindorf). Saphorim, Hierony' 
mu$ praef, in Jonam (Vallarsi, ri. 890). Safforine, Hieran. Onamast., ed. 
Lagarde, p. 8S. In John zi. 54 the Greek and Ijitin text of the Cod, 
Caniahr. has the addition 2«ir^v^fi», Sapfurim, after x^^«». 

*** 2«T^ov^/, Ptolem. v. 16. 4 (the Codex of Vatopedi has Xms-^v^i 
without the addition j lawpoupig ; see Giographie de PtolaiUe reproductitm 
photoUthographique^ etc, p. Ivii). Sapori, Geographus Ravennas, edd. Finder 
et Parthey, p. 85. 

MO See Eckhel, iil 425. Mionnet, 482. De Saulcy, p. 325 sq., pi. xvii 
n. 1-4. 
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ornament of all Galilee " (Aritt, xviiL 2. 1) : irpcaxnP^ '''^^ 
FaXtXalov iravro^. But its population vas — as was shown 
by its attitude during the great war, A.D. 66-70 — ^no longer 
anti-Koman and hence no longer purely Jewish.**^ It is 
perhaps this change, which is referred to in a passage of the 
Mishna, in which the " aneierU government of Sepphoris " is 
assumed to have been a purely Jewish ono.^^ At its rebuild- 
ing by Herod Antipas, Sepphoris seems to have been also 
raised to the rank of capital of Galilee.*^ 

**^ That it was however stOl ckiejfy Jewish is evident espeoiaUy from 
Bed Jtuf, iiL 2. 4 : wp^0vfMAVi 9^As «Utn»e p^itx'^^* ttard r«» ifA0^v\»9 

M^ KidduMn iv. 6. It is here said, that CTery one is to be catoemed an 
Israelite of pure blood, who can prove bis descent from a priest or Levite, 
who has actually ministered as soch, or from a member of the Sanhedrim ; 
naj erery one whose sncestors were known to have been pnblio officials or 
almoners, in particular, according to Babbi Jose, every ^TttQ Dinn TX^tW H3 
pV)^ hv TXy^n* In explanation of this difficult psssage we remark 
that DVUli properly ** sealed,*^ is here equivalent to *' confirmed, acknow- 
ledged, accredited by documents *' (compare the use of w^pmyil^m, John iiL 
8S, vL 27). The word *T]^, which the common text has after Dinrii must 

according to the best MSS. be expunged. ^TiV^^dpxi- fUK^ la certainly 
not the local name Jeshana (for which older commentators have taken it), 
but the adjective ** old.** Hence two explanations are possible. Either — 
1. " Every one, who (with respect to his ancestors) was recognised m the 
old goYemment of Sepphoris as a member thereof.*' It would then be 
assumed that all the members of the old goyemment were Israelites of 
pure blood. Or 2. ** Every one, who was acknowledged by the old govern- 
ment of Sepphoris," vix. as an Israelite of pore blood. In tkii coat aUo the 
old government of Sepphoris wotdd be auumed to consist of purely IsratUtisk 
officials. The first explanation seems to me to be preferable according 
to the context It may certainly be questionable, when the ancient 
purely Jewish government of Sepphoris was replaced by another of mixed 
or heathen composition. This might have taken place in the time of 
Hadrian, when much may have been changed in consequence of the 
Jewish insurrection, at about which period also, it should be observed, 
Sepphoris received the new name of Diocaeearea (see below). According 
to all indications however, it seems to me probable, that Sepphoris so early 
as its rebuilding by Herod Antipas was no longer a purely Jewish town. 
Consider also the coins with the iwage of Trajan t 

**' Josephus says, AntL xviiL 2. 1 : %yt9 ttvr%9 mtmnpanfihtL This alone 
teUs us nothing more than that he granted it its autonomy («vro»p«ro^/)« 
s mni»9fM9), But subsequent history makes it probable, that the rest of 
Galilee was then already subordinated to it The explanation of «vto«^«b- 
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Tliis rank was however afterwards bestowed bj' the same 
prince upon the newly built city of Tiberias, to which 
Sepphoris was subordinate.'^ It so continued until Tiberias 
was, in the reign of Nero, separated from Galilee and bestowed 
upon Agrippa II., when Sepphoris consequently again occupied 
the position of capital of Galilee.*** Thus these two towns 
alternately assumed the same position with respect to Galilee, 
that Jerusalem did with respect to Judaea (see below, § 2). 
Sepphoris was at that time the most important fortress in 
Galilee,*** and, after Tiberias, the largest town in the pro- 
vince.*** Hence, at the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was of 
the greatest consequence, that just this town did not participate 
in the insurrection, but remained from the beginning on the 
side of the Romans. So early as the time when Gestius 
Gallus marched against insurgent Jerusalem, Sepphoris took 
up a friendly position towards him.**' It remained also faith- 
ful to its Bomish tendencies during the winter of A.D. 66/67, 
when Josephus was oi^nizing the insurrection in GaUlee.*^ 

To^is as capital can hardly be conceded. Some M3S. have «^o«^«iro»/, 
whence Dindorf con jectarea : dv^ntw mM» aUrroK^dropi, **he dedicated it 
to the emperor.** 

M< VUOj 9, Juatna said of Tiberias : As i v67n( irrlp dtl r^t TrnTniiaittf, 
Jlp^usp 2f M yt rip 'H^^ov xf^wuv rov rtrpdpxw ««J xriVrov yf»o^l»ov, 

*** Ftia, 9 : dp^tn ydp ivKg ni^ f^h Itw^ptw^ grfi^ij 'Fttptmiotc ^v^cowi, 

*^ BtlLJud. iL 18. 11 : 4 KapTtptnim T«f r«(XiX«i«c s-^X/c liv0iiptf. Comp. 
BeQ, Jud. iii. 2. 4. The Axpi'r^'Kts is mentioned Ftta, 67. Gomp. Miahna, 
Araehin ix. 6 : plD*V ^ TWirn mvpi ** the old citadel of Sepphoris.'* 
Toeefta, SkahbaUi^ p. 129, 27th ed. Zuckermandel, ni&^^B^ mDYp. 

M« Vita, 65 (ed. Bekker, p. 340, 82) : r«» U rji r«XiX«iV v^Xmf mi 
puyirrtu 2ir^i*pi( kmI Ttfitpmf. Vita, 45 : i/^ 2tT0Mpi9, puyimip ru9 iw rji 
ri»X/X»/f v&Kiv, BdL Jud. iii. 2. 4 : puyiarmtptip oJ««» rnt TttXiXmUf x«Xiy, 
lpvfA90Tmr^ df W%vrt9fAi9in9 x^i^. According to Vita, 25, Tiberias, 
Sepphoris and Gabara were the three largest towns of Galilee. 

•w BeU. Jud. ii. la 11. 

M* Joseph. Vita, 8, 22, 25, 45, 65. Two passages indeed in the BelL Jud. 
seem to contradict this : according to BeU. Jud. ii. 20. 6, Josephus com* 
mitted to the Sepphorites themselves the charge of fortifying their town, 
becanse he found them in other respects *' ready for war** {vp^iuptwf M 
re» wdXf^y), ue. against the Romans ; and according to BeU. Jud. ii 21. 7, 
St'pphoria, at the outbreak of ^the conflict between Josephus and the more 
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Josephus therefore took possession of it by force, in doing 
which he was unable to prevent its being plundered by his 
Galilaean troops."® Cestius Gallus consequently sent a 
garrison to the oppressed town, by which Josephus was 1*0- 
pulsed, when he for the second time entered it by force.*'* 
Vespasian soon after arrived in Galilee with his army, and 
Sepphoris entreated and again received from him a Soman 
garrison.*'^ We have but fragmentary information of the 
further history of the town. Its inhabitants are, on coins of 
Trajan, still called Seir^apfivoi. Soon after however it 
received the name of Diocaesarea, which appears on coins 
since Antoninus Piua Its official designation upon coins is : 
jiu>Kai(a'dp€ui) Uph &a(yKo^) koi airro^vofto^),*^ The name of 
Diocaesarea remained the prevailing one in Greek authors,'^' 
though its original appellation continued to exist, and at last 

fanatical war party, stood on the ride of the latter. The true relatton 
however between these two fftcts is seen from the more tpeeial statements 
of the Vita. The Sepphorites alleged their readineas to attach themaelveB 
to the canae of the revolution, solely for the parpose of keepug off from 
themselves the whole revolatbnary party; and fortified their eity not 
against, but for the Romans (see especially, VUa^ 65). And when in the 
winter of 66/67 they had remained a long time without Roman protection, 
they were obliged to tack between the two re? olutionary parties, which 
were mutually attacking each other, and as far as po«ible to take up a 
friendly porition towards both (see Fito, S5, and especially, VitOf 46), to 
which ciroamstance what ib said in BelL Jud. iL 21. 7 may be reduced. 

••• Vita, 67. 

*^^ Vita^ 71. The remark, Ftta, 16 : ht fUr mmrm »pmr9s ikikw Sis^*- 
pirm^^ refers to this doable captors of Sepphoiis. 

*'^ Ftta, 74 ; BeU. Jm<L liL 2. 4, 4. 1. The fonner garrison sent by 
CestioB Gallos had meantime either withdrawn or was now replaced or 
strengthened by the troops of Yesparian. 

*'* See on the coins in general, Noris, r. 6, Jku (ed. Lips. 662-664). 
Eckhel, ilL 426 eq. Mionnet, v. 482 sq. ; SuppL viiL 831 sq. De Saolcy, pp. 
826-880, pL zriL n. 1-7. On a supposed coin of Stdeucus I. (Nikator), Eckhel, 
iii. 426. Mionnet, v. 4. On the identity of Sepphoris and Diocaesarea^ 
Epiphan. Haer, 80. 11,^. Hieronymus, Ononuut., ed. Lagarde, p. 88. Idem, 
prae/aL in Jonam (Yallarsi, vi 890). Hegerippas, De hello JwL L 80. 7. 

*^' Eusebius, in OnomatL, calla the town exclusively £^i^%mt9$tptm (see 
the Index in Lagarde). Compare also, beride the literature cited in the 
preceding note, Socrates, UitL eecL ii. 83. Soiom. HieL eccL iv. 7. 
Theophanes, Cknmograplda, ed. fionnens. L 61. Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, L 
624. Le QuieUy Oriem ckritt, iiL 714. 
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bauished the new one.*'* The district of Diocaesarea was so exten-> 
sive, that it included e.g. the village of Dabira on Mount Tabor.'^' 
32. Jvlias or TAviasF^ In the Old Testament, a place called 
Beth-haram (D'jn n*a or V^ n^?), in the country east of the 
Jordan, in the realm of the Amorite kings of Hesbon, is men- 
tioned (Josh, xiii 27 ; Num. zxxii. 36). In the Jerusalemite 
Talmud nmn n^s is stated to be the more modem name of 
this Beth-haram ; ^ and both Eusebius and Jerome identify 
the scriptural Beth-haram with the Bff0pafjuf>6d or Bethramtha, 
which was known to them.*"' The BfiOapdfiaOo^, where 
Herod the Great had a palaoe» which was destroyed during 
the insurrection after his death, is at any rate identical with 
the latter.*" It was this veiy Bethramphtba, which was rebuilt 
and fortified by Herod Antipas, and called Julias in honour 
of the wife of Augustus (JosepL AnU. xviiL 2. 1 ; BdL Jud. ii. 
9. 1). Eusebius and others give the name as livias instead of 
Julias,***^ and the town is elsewhere frequently mentioned by this 

*^* On the contiBned uae of the name Sepphoris, see above, notes S57- 
359. The place is still called Sef nri je. 

*'* Enseb. OnonuuL p. 250 : Aajktpm ... h rf Sp§i Bmfiitp^ l» cpfci^ 
Aio««t/#«^f/«f, Oabatha, the present Jabata, aboat 7-S miZ. pas$. from 
Diocaesarea, also belong^ to its district. See above, note 802. 

*'< See in general, Rdand, pp. 642, 874. Padj's Enc. iv. 1107. 
Winer, RWR 1 171 («.v. *' Beth-haram**). Ranmer, p. 260. Bitter, xv. 
588, 578, 1186. Seetien, Remn^ It. 224 sq. Riehm*s WOrterb. #.o. Beth- 
haram. Knhn, Die stOcUitehe und bOrgerL VerfoMtung^ iL 852 tq. Id. 
Uther die EntMtehung der SUtdU der Alten (1878), p. 426. Tach, Quaes^ 
HoneM de Flavii Jo$tphi Ubri$ h'storieis (1859), pp. 7-11. 

*'^ Jer. ShMUh 88^ (on Miahna, Shehiith iz. 2 ; aee the passage also in 
Reland, pp. 806-808). Peraea is here divided into three parts, according to 
its ph jsical conditions of moantidn, plain, and yalley (*in, H^DB^ and pDy). In 
the mountainous part lies €.g, Machaems, in the plain Hesbon, in the ralley 
pn n*3 and m03 n*3. rmcn n*3 and fnoi n^a sre then stated to be the 
more modem names of these last two places. In the Tosefta (p. 71, 22rd ed. 
Zackermandel) the two places are called WMTi mOD n^3- Has the rx*2 been 
here omitted before Kntri* or oonld the place hare been called simply tffxen t 

9n Euseb. Oncmuvl., ed. Lagarde, p. 284. Hieronymns, ML p. 108. 

*^ BelL Jud. IL 4. 2. In the panllel passage, AnU. twvl 10. 6, ths 
name is cormpted. Instead of h ' Af««K^oif, as the traditional text has it^ 
we must read either h 'ApttfimiMt (with the omission of Beth, so Tach, 
Quaeitiones, eta, p. 10) or just h Bif^«f «/«al^l^ 

*M Euseb. Ononuut. p. 284 : Bn$pmf*0im . . . mifti U irrh n »V9 »«XMf* 
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name.'^ Since the wife of Augustus was called by her own 
name livia during his lifetime, and did not bear the name 
of Julia till she was admitted into the gtvs Julia by his 
testament,"* we must conclude that Livias was the older name 
of the town, and that this was after the death of Augustus 
altered into that of Julias ; but that this new ofBcial appella- 
tion was, as in the case of Caesarea Philippi and Neronias, 
unable to banish the older and already nationalized name. 
Only Josephus uses the ofKcial designation Julias. He still 
mentions the town by this name at the time of the Jewish war, 
when it was occupied by Placidus, a general of Vespasian.^ 
The situation of the town is most accurately described by 
Theodosius, the Palestinian pilgrim (sixth century), and after 
him by Gregory of Tours: it lay beyond Jordan, opposite 

fUtn Aifiit^^ HieronymiiB, ilncL p. 108 : Bethramtha . . . ab Herode is 
honorem Aogiuti LiMas oognominata. Eoaeb. Ckron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
148 iq. : Herodes Tlberiiidein condidit et Liviadem (according to Jerome, 
aUo the Armenian). Synecd.^ ed. Dindorf, L 605 : 'H^)^; l»r<af Ttfitptm^m 

Ml Pliniiu, H. N. ziii. i. 44. PtoleuaeuB, ▼. 16. 9 (Ai/8#«^ according to 
the Cod. of Yatopedi). Eoseb. in OnomcuL freqoentij. Hierocles^ Symcd.^ 
ed. Partbey, p. 44. The NoHda tpucapoL^ the same, p. 144. The Aoto ol 
the Ooundla (Le Qoien, Oriem ckriiL vL 665 aq.). The Vita S. Joawnu 
SUentiaru (in the Acta Sanctorum, aee the paaaage in Beland, p. 874). 
Geographtu Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 84 (LiTiada as nominat). 
Theodoaiua, De situ terrae aaitctoe, § 65, ed. GildemeiBter, 1882 (liriada 
aa nominat). Oregor. Toron. De gloria martyr. L 18. On the nomina- 
tire formation Liviada, aee KOnach, ItaXa und VvUgaUiy p. 258 aq. 

**> On the teatament of Angnatiia, aee Tacit AnnaL L 8 : Livia in 
familiam Juliam nomenqae Angnatom adaamebator. The name Julia for 
LiTia ia foond in autbora (aee €,g. Tacit AnnaL L 14, t. 1. Sneton. CaUg. 
16; Dio Gafldaa, Iri. 46. Pliniaa, H. N. z. 55. 154. Joseph, frequently), 
and upon c(»n8 and inacriptiona. See Paoly^s £ne> ir. 484, 1116. 
Paleatinian coins of Julia, aee in Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 
141-151. The same. Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 177-182. 

*** BelL JwL iv. 7. 6, 8. 2. The town is not elsewhere mentioned by 
Josephos. For in AntL xz. 8. 4, BdL Jud. u. 13. 2, it is certainly Jnlias= 
Bethaaida, which is intended ; and in AntL xiv. 1. 4, A//3i«( is probably 
the same place, which is called Aifufim in Antt, xiiL 15. 4, where it is 
questionable which form is correct Gomp. Tnch, as abore, pp. 11, 14. 
The Avwtii of Strabo, p. 763, which also lay in the same district, and is 
dinrinct from Liviaa, might also be compared, since it existed in the time of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho, 12 trk p. from that town, in the neighbourhood of the 
warm springs.**^ With this Eusebius, who places it opposite 
Jericho on the road to Hesbon, coincides.^ Its cultivation 
of dates is as much celebrated by Theodosius as by Pliny.''* 

33. Tiberias, Tifiepid^.^ The most important work of 
Herod the Great was the building of a new capital on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, which he called 
Tifiepioi in honour of the Emperor Tiberius. It was situ- 
ated in a beautiful and fertile district in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated warm springs (ArUL xviiL 2. 3 ; Bell. Jud. iL 9. 1 ; 
compare above, § 17^).*^ Its building took place consider- 
ably after that of Sepphoris and livias. For while Josephus 
mentions the building of these two cities at the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Herod Antipas, he does not speak of the 
building of Tiberias till the entrance of Pilate upon his office 
(aj). 26); Bee AfUt. xviii 2. 1-3. This makes it probable, 

*** Theodosius, De tUn terrae nanrtne (ed. Gildemeister, 1882), § 65: 
Oivitas Liviada trans Jordanem, babeiia da Hiericho milia xiL . • . ibi aquae 
calidae sont, ubi Moyses lavit, et in ipsis aquis calidis leprosi oaraDtor. 
Gregr. Turon. De glaria martyrum^ L 18 : Sunt autem et ad Levidam 
(elsewhere Leviadem) civitatem aquae calidae . . • ubi aiiniliter lepioai 
inundantar ; est antem ab Hiericho daodecim miUia. 

M< Euaeb. OnomaJU.^ ed. Lagarde, pp. 213, 216, 233. Comp. also the 
passage fitmi the Vila & Joanme SUenUarii in Reland, p. 874. The data 
furnished are sufficient for an approximate determination of the locality, 
bat there is as yet no certain foundation for more accurately fixing it. 

*M PliniuB, H, iV: ziiL 4. 44 (see above, note 832). Theodosius, Ic. : 
ibi babet dactulum nioolanm majorem ; also the note of Gildemeister. 

MT See in general, Reland, pp. 1036-1042. Baumer, p. 142 aq. Winer, 
RWB. t.v. Robinson's Paketine, iL p. 380 aq., iiL p. 342 aq. Ritter, 
Krdkunde, xv. 316-322. Bttdeker-Sodn, pp. 382-^87. Sepp, Jernrndtm, 
ii. 188-209. Gu6rin, Galilee, i. 250-264. The Survey of Western Paketine, 
Memoirs by Gonder and Kitchener, I 361 aq., 379, 418-420 ; also sheet vi. 
of the laige English chart. 

*M On the warm springs, see Plinius, H, N. v. 15. 71 : Tiberiade aquia 
calidis salnbri. Joseph. AntU xviii. 2. 3 ; BelL Jud. iL 21. 6, iv. 1. 3 ; VUa, 
16. Misbna, Shabbath iiL 4, xxiL 5 ; Negaim ix. 1 ; Machskirin vi. 7. Toaef ta, 
Shabbath, p. 127, 21st ed. ZuckermandeL Antoninus Martyr, c. 7 . in 
civitatem Tiberiadem, in qua aunt thermae eaUae. Jakubi (9th cent), 
tranalated in the ZeUtch, d. deuiMchen PaL- Feretn, iv. 87 sq. The present 
Tiberias lies about 40 mioutes north of the springs ; and there is no reason 
for transferring the former situation of the town elsewhere. For the 
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that Tiberias was not bailt till A.D. 26 or later.*^ Eosebius 
in his Chronicle decidedly places the building in the 14th 
year of Tiberius ; but this statement is quite without chrono- 
logical valua**^ Unfortunately the era of the town occurring 
upon the coins of Trajan and Hadrian cannot be calculated 
with certainty. It appears however, that the dates of the 
coins do not contradict the conjecture arrived at from 
Josephua*^ The population of Tiberias was a very mixed 

opinion of Forrer (JZeiUek, d, DPV, iL 54), that the ancient Tiberias lay ao 
dose to the springs, **thai thej were encloeed within the walls of the 
town,*" resti upon a mistaken riew of Joseph. Ftia, 16 ; BeB. Jwdi vL 21. 6. 
See on the other hand, AniL xviil 2. 3 \ BeO, JudL it. 1. 8. (The If 
Tifitfidli in the twoformer passages means only '^in the district of Tiberias;" 
thus also e.g. in Stepb. Byi., ed. Meineke, p. 866 : Kdtrptw, fyof h 'ArHf)^ 
rn( Umft^ximf] pi 442: lim mmi h Kv^imf »Ufm MiXir#« ; oomp. Maiqnardt, 
Edmiteke StaatnerwaUung, i. 1881, p. 16, note 5. In the Old Test, also 
*n*ie^lO=in the district of Aahdod.) I'he place where the springs were 
was called 'E^mk (AniL ztuL 2. 8) or ' V^mmS^^ (BeflL Jud. iv. 1. 8X 
Hebrew nnon, Jer. ErMn ▼. 22^ below ; Toaefta, Erubin p. 146, 6th ed. 
ZackennandeL Gomp. also Lightfoot, Centwria Maitkaeo pramma^ c. 74 
(Opp. iL 244 sq.). Hamboiger, Real-EneyUop. fibr Bibel und Talmwi^ 2nd 
DiT., art << HeUbttder.** 

<** So also Lewin, PatH saeri (London 1866), n. 1168. 

tM Ensebina, CAnm., ed. Sriioene, ii. 146-149 relates the building of new 
towns by the sons of Herod in the following tder : Philip boilt Gaesarea 
and Julias, Herod Antipas boilt Tiberias and liviaa. All the bnildings are 
placed in the time of Tiberins. Sepphcris is entirely passed over. All thia 
puts it beyond donbt, that the etaiements of EueMmt are enHrdjf derived 
from Joseph. BdL Jud, u. 9. 1. For the buUdings sre there enomerated in 
exactly the same order, also after the accession of Tiberius, and with the 
aame ominion of Sepphoria. Hence the statements of Ena«bius are not 
only without independent value, but are besides derired from the more 
inaccurate statement of Josephus in the BeflL Jud^ and ignore hia more 
accurate account in AntL zviii. 2. 1-8. 

'*^ On the coins and the era, see Nona, v. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 652-^64). 
Saticlemente, De mdgarie aerae emendaiione, p. 824 sq. Uuber in tlie 
Wiener Numiematitche ZeitecK, Ist year, 1869, pp. 404-414. De Saulcy, 
ppw 888-338, pi. xviL n. 9-14. The same, in the ilRiiKatre de la SocieU 
Franqaiee de Numitmatique et dArchioL iiL 266-270. Among the dated coins 
only those of Trajan with the date 81 and those of Hadrian with the date 
101 are attested with certainty. Noria and Sanclemente assume also coins 
of Trajan with the year 101, and accordingly calculate the epoch of 
Tiberiaa to be a.d. 17 (then the year in which Hadrian succeeded Trajan, 
itf. A.D. 117 = 101 era of Tiberius, and a.d. 17 = 1 era of Tiberius). But the 
ouins with the year 101 certainly all belong to Hadrian. Other coins too 
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one. To obtain inhabitants for his new town Herod 
Antipas was obliged to settle there, partly by compulsion, 
a real eoUuvies Jiaminttm (see above, § 17^. Its attitude 
however daring the Jewish war shows them to have 
been chiefly Jewish. The constitution however was one 
of Hellenistic organization.'*' The town had a council 
(fiaukii) of 600 members,''' at the head of which was 
an apx»v^^ and a committee of the Biica wp&roi^^ also 

given singly by namiBmatists (De Saulcy gives coins of Claudius with the 
year 88, of Tnjan with 80, and of Hadrian with 108) are also doahtf oL 
Hence i^ that can with certainty be affirmed is, that the epoch of Tiberias 
cannot begin earUer than A.D. 17. The consideration, that Tiberias was 
probably in the possession of Agrippa II. tUl ^.d. 100, and hence oonld not 
prerionsiy have issaed imperial coins, leads somewhat farther. Under this 
assomption the epoch coold not on aocoont of the coins of Trajan of 81 be 
placed earlier tlum A.D 19. A still further point of contact might be 
obtained, if the title, which Trajan bears upon the coins of 81, could be 
certainly determined. For If he is on these oUled only Oermametu and not 
Dacieui^ the coins in question could not have been issaed later than a.d. 
108 (after which year Trajan bore also the latter titled and consequently the 
epoch could not begin later than A.D. 22 (so Eckhel). If however in the 
reverse esse he has jost upon these coins both titles (as Reiohardt asserts in 
Huberts above-named work, reading TEP. ^ instead of TEPM), the coins 
oould not have been issued earlier than 108, nor the epoch begin before 
A.i>. 22. This woold be in accordance with Josephns. 

SM See on what follows, Kuhn, Die iUUUiscJ^ und bOrgerL Verfmsung^ 
iL 858. The same, Veher die EnUldiung der StSdU der AUen^ p. 427 sq. 

^ JBeU. Jud. ii. 21. 9. Gomp. in general, Vtto, 12, 84, 55, 58, 61, 68. 

*M ViUi, 27, 58, 54, 57 ; BeU. Jud. iL 21. 8. One Jesos the son af Sapphias, 
is here throughout named as arohon of Tiberias during the time of the revolt. 
Among his offices was that of presiding at the meeting of the council. 

n« Vita, 18, 57 ; BeU. Jud. iL 21. 9= Vita, 88. See espeoiaUy, Ftfa, 
18 : Ttdf rns iSovX^f wptiTws )•»«. Vita, bl : rod; di«« wpinovc Ttfit^ittw^ 
On these U»m> «f m-m, so frequently oconiring in the HeUenistic communities, 
see Kuhn, L 55 ; Marquardt, Bdm. Staattverwaltung, L 218 sq (1881) ; the 
Index to the Corp, Inter. Graee. p. 85. They were not perciaps the oldest or 
the most respected members of the council, but a changing committee of it 
with definite official functions, as the frequently occurring formula 2f««- 
fpcntvfm: shows (see Corp. Inscr. Grate, n. 2689, 2929, 2980. Add. 
2980^ 8490, 8491, 8496, 8498, 4289, 4415t>. IvuLitftntv^Ms, n. 8418). 
Their chief office was the collection of taxes, for the due payment of which 
they were answerable with their private property, DigesL lib. iy. 1. 1: 
Mnnerum civilium quaedam sunt patrimonii, alia personarum. Patrimonii 
sont munera rei vehicnlaris, item navicularis deoemprimatus : ab istts 
enim periculo ipeorum exactioneB solemnium celebrantor. Digeii. lib. iv. 18. 

DIV. n. VOU L K 
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Hyparchoi ••• and an Agoranomos."^ It was also pro- 
moted to be the capital of Galilee, Sepphoris itself Leiug 
subordinated to it (see above, p. 139). The coins of 
Tiberias issued in the time of Herod have simply the super- 
scription Tifieptd^,*^ After the deposition of Herod Antipas 
Tiberias was transferred to the possession of Agrippa I. 
A coin of his time also, with the superscription TiPtpiiwv 
is known.*^ After the death of Agrippa the town came 
under the authorify of the Roman procurators of Judaea. 
It must at the same time have received new political 
privileges or experienced some kind of favour from the 
Emperor Claudius; for the inhabitants are constantly called 
Tifiepulk KkavSiei^ on the coins of Trajan and Hadrian.^^ 
It continued to maintain its position as capital of Galilee 
till the time of Kero (Joseph. Vita, 9). By him, probably 
in AJ). 61, it was bestowed upon Agrippa IL, and thus 
separated from Galilee (Antt. xz. 8. 4 ; BeU. Jud. il 13. 2 ; 
Vita, 9).^^ Hence it formed part of the realm of Agrippa, 
when the Jewish insurrection broke out in a.d. 66. The 
attitude of the population with respect to it was a very 
varying one. Some desired to remain on the side of Agrippa 
and the Bomans ; others — and indeed the mass of those without 
propeffy — wished to join the cause of the revolution ; others 
again took up a position of reserve ( Viia, 9 ; oomp. also 

26 : Mixta mnnera decaproUae et icosaprotiae, at Herennios Modestimis 
.... decrerit : nam decaproti at icosaproti tribute exigentoa et oorporale 
miniBteriam genint et pro omDibiis defonctoniiD (?) fisoalia detrimente 
reaarcinnt. It is woithy of notice, that Joeephos during his goTemment of 
Galilee delivers to the decern primi at Tiberias v<Uuablts of King Agrippa, 
and makes them responsible for them. Vita, 18, 67. 

*** BeH'Jyd. IL 21. 6 : roic ^«r«i r^v viktw yrmfx^f. 

**' Antt. xviiL 6. 2. On the office of the ifye^Aro^c, see WeBtermaiin in 
Paaly^s Enc. 1 1 (2nd ed), pp. 582-5S4. Stephanus, TkeM. «. v. The material 
famished bj inficriptions in the Index to the Corp. Inscr. Graee. p. 82. 

*** MaHden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 97, 98w The same, CoinM vf 
*he JevB (1881), pp. 119, 120. 

^** Madden, History, p. 110 ; Coins of the Jews, p. 188. 
*> See the literatare cited aboTe, especially De Saalcy. 
On the time, see abore. § 19, Appendix 2. 
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Vita, 12, where the revolutionary party is called ^ r&v vdvr&v 
KoX r&v aTTopmp arda-i^). This party had decidedly the upper 
hand, and the rest had consequently to submit A chief leader 
of this party was Jesus the son of Sapphias, then archon of 
the town.^^ Still even after the triumph of the revolutionary 
torrent, a part of the population maintained their relations 
to Agtippa^ and repeatedly entreated, though in vain, his 
support.^^ When Vespasian had subjected the greater part of 
Galilee and penetrated as far as Tiberias, the town ventured 
no resistance, but voluntarily opened its gates and begged 
for pardon, which was granted out of regard for Agrippa. 
Vespasian indeed allowed his soldiers to march into Tiberias, 
but spared the town and restored it to Agrippa.^ It 
remained in his possession probably till his death, A.D. 100, 
till which period it did not again come under direct Boman 
rule, to which circumstance extant coins of the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian bear testimony .^^ Eusebius designates it as a 
vroX49 hriafiiAO^^ It was in the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ a chief seat of Eabbinical scholarship, and is 
hence frequently mentioned in Talmudic literature.^^ 

Of some of the last-named towns, as Antipatris, PhasaeUs, 
Julias and livias it cannot certainly be determined whether 
they really belonged to the class of independent towns with 
Hellenistic constitutions, since it is just as likely that, like 
other second-rate towns, they were incorporated in the general 
organization of the country. They had however to be named 
here, because in auy case a certain proportion of the towns 
built by Herod and his sons belonged to the above category. 

*«• Joseph. Tita, 12, 27, 68, 64. 67 ; Bell Jud. ii. 21. 3, iii. 9. 7-8. The 
revolutionary attitude of the town is plainly seen throughout the whole 
narratire of Josephus in his Vita. 

*M BelL Jud. iL 21. 8-10 ; Vita, 82^4, 68-69, 70. 

«* BeU. Jud. iii. D. 7-8. 

^' A coin of the time of Commodos has been published by Huber in the 
Wiener Numismatischen Zeitschr. Jahrg. L 1869, p. 401 sqq. 

*^ Onomast.f ed Lagarde, p. 216. 

*^^ Neubauer, G4»graphie du Talmud, pp. 208-214. Pinner, Compendium 
degjerus. wtd bah. Talmud (1832), pp. 109-116. 
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On the other hand, it is also possible, that the namber of the 
independent communities is not exhausted by the towns here 
enumerated. Hence we cannot look upon the list we have given 
as a strictly defined one. For the times of Boman imperialism 
a further number of independent civic communities would have 
to be named, which are here designedly passed over, because it 
was not till later (at the earliest i^D. 70) that they attained 
this position. This was the case especially with Nicopolis 
(«- Emmaus), Neapolis (■- Sichem), Diospolis (*" Lydda), 
Eleutheropolis and the communities belonging to the pro- 
vince of Arabia, as Bostra, Adraa and others. Aelia Capitolina 
( "- Jerusalem) too would have to be mentioned as a heathen town 
for the period after Hadriaa On Capitolias,comp. above, p. 1 6. 
Concerning the position of the Jews in these mainly heathen 
communities no further material exists than what has been 
already communicated on the places in question. The 
history of Caesarea (No. 9) is the most instructive. Here 
heathens and Jews possessed down to Nero's time equal civic 
rights (uronroXireia, Antt, xx. 8. 7 and 9) and hence equal 
eligibility to the town senate. As this of necessity entailed 
manifold dissensions, both parties strove to bring about an 
alteration of this state of things, each desiring to have 
the supremacy. Thus a threefold possibility existed: 
1. equality, 2. exclusion of the Jews, and 8. exclusion of 
the heathen, from dvio privileges. All three cases actually 
occurred. In the old Philistinian and Phoenician towns 
the Jews hardly possessed the privilege of citizenship. They 
dwelt in them indeed by thousands ; but were only tolerated 
as inhabitants ; and how strained were the relations between 
them and the heathen citizens, is best shown by the 
sanguinary persecution of the Jews in many of these towns 
at the outbreak of Jewish revolution, as e^. in Ascalon, 
Ptolemais and Tyra In other towns heathen and Jews 
may have been on an equality ; this was especially the case in 
those towns, which subsequently to the Maccabaean period 
were mainly inhabited by Jews^ as Jamnia and Joppa. 
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Whether heathens were excluded from civic rights in any 
of the hitherto named towns is very doubtful; and not 
probable even in Sepphoris and Tiberias. The third possibility 
is at all events represented by Jerusalem and in general by 
the towns of the strictly Jewish territory. Particulars cannot 
be further entered into from lack of material It must suffice 
to have established the general point of sight On the 
organization of the Jewish communities in these towns^ see 
below, § 27. IL and $ 31. II.-IIL 

IL THB BTBICTLT JEWISH TERRfTOBT. 

The Literature. 

Selden, De tynedriii et prae/eeturii jmidicU teterum Elfr<uantm^ Kb. I. 
Londmi 1660, Ub, iL Londini 1668, Kb, iil Londini 1666 (reprint of 
the whole work, AmtUlodami 1679). The /rst book treats of the 
judicial institotions of the Jews anU legi$ in 8mai daiianem^ the 
$eeond of theee same inatitatwns auhaeqaent to the giving of the law 
at Sinai, while the third is specially devoted to the consideration of 
the prerogatives of the sapreme court (the Sanhedrim). In spite of 
all its critical shortoonuogs this learned work is still valnable on 
account of the rich fond of material it contains. 

Saalschuts, Das moiaiiche Recht, voL L 1868, pp. 63-64. 

Winer, Realw&rterb., arts. AUer^ Aeltegte; Otricht; Stddte. 

8ohenkel*s BibeUexiam, arts. Aeltette (by Schenkel); GerickU (bj 
Wittiohen) ; SUidU (by Fnn;er). 

Riehm^s HandwGrterb. des 6tM AUertumSf arts. AtUuU; GerichUwuen; 
Dor/; StadL 

Arnold in Henog's Real-Bnc^ 1st ed. voL ziv. p. 721 (art StOdU). 

Lejrer in Hersog's BboI-Ehc^ 1st ed. voL xv. p. 824 f. (art Synednum). 

Knhn, Die stddtiMche und bOrgerL Ver/assung des rGmischen Reichs^ voL ii. 
pp. S86-846. 

K&hler, Lehrbm/A der biblisd^ CfesekkkU AUen TestamaOs^ vol L 1876, 
p.860f. 

Benss, Gtsch. der heUiffen Schrijten A. T.'t, aec. cxiv. 

The strictly Jewish territory — ^leaving Samaria out of view 
—consisted of the three provinces of Judaea, Galilee and 
Peiaea, and was enclosed within such boundaries as would 
naturally be formed by the contiguous portions of the districts 
belonging to the surrounding Hellenistic towns (comp. above, 
§ 23. L). The Gentile element in those provinces never 
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formed more at the very outside than a minority of the popula- 
tion, while we may venture to assume that, in the towns, the 
municipal councils were composed exclusively of Jews. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, in Jewish towns as well, there 
were, civic representative bodies to whom the management of 
the public afiTairs of the community was entrusted. So far 
back even as the earliest period in the history of Israel we find 
frequent mention of "the elders of the city" pW ^3??) in the 
capacity of local authorities (see in general, Deut zix. 12, 
xxL 2 ff., xxii. 15 ff., xxv. 7 S. ; Josh. xx. 4 ; Judg. viii. 14 ; 
Suth iv. 2 ff. ; 1 Sam. xL 3, xvi 4/xxx. 26 fil; 1 Kings 
XXL 8, 11). Of how many members this body was composed 
we are hardly ever told, but their number must have been 
something considerable. In Succoth, for example, there were 
as many as seventy-seven (Judg. viii. 14). Those officials 
represented the community in every department of its affairs 
and accordingly they were also called upon to act in the 
capacity of judges (see, for example, Deut xxii. 15). But, 
besides these, "judges" (Q^<?9^) ^^^ " officers" (o^^t^) are also 
specially mentioned (both classes in Deut xvi 18 ; while 
in 2 Chroiu xix. 5 ff the instituting of "judges " is ascribed 
to Jehoshaphat). Now seeing that the judges are expressly 
mentioned along with the elders (Deut xxi 2 ; Ezra x. 14), 
the two orders of officials are in any case to be regarded as 
distinct, but probably only to this extent, that the judges 
were those among the elders to whom the administration of 
justice was specially entrusted. Similarly the " officers " are 
also to be regarded as belonging to the number of the "elders," 
their special function again being to take chaise of the 
executive department^ The organization then that existed 
in later times is to be assumed as having been substemtially 
identical with the one here in question. We further find 
that the "elders" of the city sxe also frequently mentioned 
during the Persian and Greeek era (Ezra x. 14; Judith vi. 16, 
21, viL 23 viii. 10, x. 6, xiii. 12). As regards the Soman 
^ See in particular, Knobers notes on Ex. v. 6 and Dent xtL 18. 
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period agaiiiy we have evidence of the existence of local 
tribunals at that time in such a statement, for example, as 
that of Josephus, where he mentions that Albinus, actuated 
by greed, liberated for a money consideration certain indi- 
viduals who, for the crime of robbery, had been sentenced to 
imprisonment by their respective local courts (fiovKq).^ 
From what is here stated we can further gather that it was 
the fiovKii itself that discharged the judicial functions. Still 
it is quite possible that in the larger towns especially there 
may have been, besides the fiovKii, certain other courts of a 
special kind. Again it is the local Sanhedrims that are to be 
understood as referred to when, in Matt x. 17 - Mark 
xiii 9, it is stated that the believers would be delivered €49 
avp^pia; we may also regard as belonging to the sam^ 
category those courts that, in Matt v. 22, are assumed to be 
inferior in point of jurisdiction to the high court pf the 
Sanhedrim ; and similarly with regard to the wpeafivrepoi of 
Capernaum (Luke viL 3). But it is in the Mishna abovQ 
all that (he existence of local courts throughout the country 
of tiie Jews is presupposed from beginning to end.^^^ As 
regards the niimber of members of which such courts wen^ 
composed, some have been disposed to infer from the Mishna 
that the most inferior on^ consisted of not more than thre^ 
persona This however is based upon a pure nusapprehensiom 
For the passages appealed to in support of this view do 
nothing more than simply enumerate the various questions 
for the deciding of which and the various causes for the trying 
of which three persons were deemed sufficient Thus three, 
for example, were considered sufficient to decide an action 

*^Be!LJud. it. 14. 1: xml ro^c M Aj9«r«V Mtfthw^ vro r«f wm^ 
i»M9roig /SovX^f { Tfty vpvrifttv ixtrpi^itM dvtxirpw ro<( vvyytwioi, 

^^® Shebiith X. 4 : The terms of the Prosbol-formula were sabstantudly 
M follows: *'I so and so declare before you thk judoes op such ANb 
SUCH A PLACE that I," eto. Sota i. S : How is the hqi^aod (of a woman 
suspected of adultery) to proceed? He is to bring her before the ideal 
court, which will assign him two lawyers, etc. Sanhedrin xL 4 : A criminal 
of that sort is tried and executed neither by the court belonging to tit Own 
town nor by the court at Jabne, eto« 
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involving money, or to pronounce jadgment in cases of 
robbery and assault, or to award damages and such like ;^" 
this number was also sufficient to sentence any one to be 
scourged, to determine the date of the new moon, and decide 
as to the interoEilary year;^ also for the laying on of tho 
hands (upon a sin-offering offered in the name of the congre- 
gation), and for breaking the heifer^s neck (on the occasicm of 
any person being found murdered). Further cases for the 
disposal of which only three judges were necessary were 
those connected with the Chaliza and the refusal of a man 
to marry the wife of his deceased brother (Deut zzv. 7-9). 
the redemption of the produce of fruit trees during the -first 
four years of their growth, the redemption of the second tithe 
the valne of which had not been previously determined, the 
purdiasing back of certain things that were holy to the Lord, 
and so on.^ But nowhere ia it said, that there were distinct 
local courts consisting of only three persona In what sense 
we are to understand the statements of the Mishna above 
referred to may be readily seen from another passage^^ 
which runs thus : " Actions involving money are decided by 
three persons. That is to say, each of the two parties in the 
case chooses a judge and then both the parties or, according 
to another view, both the judges, choose a third to act along 
with them.** As matter of fact the most subordinate of the 
local courts consisted of seven persona For one can scarcely 
be far wrong in assuming that the statement of Josephus to 
the effect that Moses ordained that ** seven men were to bear 
rule in every city, and that two men of the tribe of Levi were 
to be appointed to act as officers in every court," was intended 
to be r^arded as a description of the state of things that 
existed in Josephus* own time, for there is no mention 
of anything of this kind in the Pentateuch.^ This ia 

«" SoMhedrm I L 

^^* Sanhedrin L 2. Gomp. Rosh ha^ama iL 9, iii. 1. 

«u Sanhedrin i. S. «i« Sanhedrin iu. 1. 

^^ Antt. iv. 8. 14. A^rtttmp U ««/ i««rni» viktv dt^ptg iTru . • • 
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corroborated by the fact that Josephus himself, when on one 
occasion be wanted to introduce a model Jewish constitution 
into Gkklilee, established a court with seven judges in every 
town/^* No doubt from this latter circumstance one might 
rather infer that this organization had had no existence in 
Gkdilee previous to the revolution. But the boast of Josephus, 
that he was the first to create this the ideal of a Jewish con- 
stitation, may be said to be true only to this extent, that he 
took steps to have it more rigidly put in force. In the 
Talmud too we find ''the seven leading men of the dty" 
(Tjffi ^au) nyae^) referred to on one occasion as forming a public 
board which, among other things, was entrusted with the 
management of the financial aflGsdrs of the community.^^' What 
Josephus has stated with regard to two Levites being always 
appointed to act as vn^percu to the local courts (see above 
note 416) is not without its analogies at least in the Old 
Testament.^ According to the Mishna there were certain 
special cases in which it was necessary to have priests as 
judges.^ In the more populous places the local courts 
would appear to have been composed of twenty-three members. 
At least we find a statement in the Mishna to the efiect that 
an inferior Sanhedrim (nio^ PI???) consisted of twenty-three 

Again in reprodaciog the law with regard to restitution (Ex. xxiL 6 if.), 
Josephofl presappoeea the existeooe of oonrts with seven judges, AnU. 
iv. 8. 88 : tt^ f^n^h hvi^vT^w lpS»p i wtmviilg dvoJJmip, d^ttUf^t^o^ M 
rcvf irrd Kptrd; iftpvrM rip h6» Jcr.X. 

«!• Bell Jud. ii. 20. 6, iTrd V h Udarfi w^i It^awrdi [««r<rniM»]. 
Those ooorts of seven judges were called upon to deal only with causes of 
a more trifling kind, bat not with rd i^i^m vpdyptmrA hmI rdf ^ptKdt 
liKmt^ the adjadication of which was rather reserved for the council of 
■evenly which Josephus had established. 

«!' MegiUa xxvi« : '* Rabba said, that regulation (of the Mishna with 
regard to the sale of synagogues and their furniture) applies only to those 
cases in which the $even leading men of ike toum have not disposed of them 
by public sale. But if they shall have sold them publicly," eta Comp. 
also Rhenferd's Inveetigatto prae/ectarum et ministrorum synagoffoe, iL 26 
(in Ugolini's Theeaurus, voL xxL). 

^^* Dent xxL 6; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4, xx?L 29. KnobePs note on Deut. xvL 18. 

^^* Sanhedrin i. 3. Comp. on the subject generally of priests acting in 
tlie capacity of judges, Ezek. xliv. 24, and Smend's note on this passage. 
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persons, and that one of this sort was assigned to eveiy town 
with a population of at least 120 or, according to IL 
Nehemiah'fl view, of at least 230, in order that there might 
thus be a judge for every ten of the inhabitants/^ It must 
be confessed however that here too, as in so many other 
instances, we have no guarantee that the actual state of 
things quite corresponded with these regulations. Those 
courts of twenty-three members were likewise empowered 
to deal with criminal ca]Bes of a serious nature (J^^^ ^2^.)>^ 
for we can also see from Matt. v. 21, 22, that the trying and 
sentencing of murderers did not belong ezdusively to the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 

As in the case of the Hellenistic communes, ao too within 

* 

the Jewish domain the viUages were subordinate to the towns^ 
and the smaller towns again to the larger onisa. The 
distinction between a town (yf) and a vUlage 0^, seldom 
"^Bs) is presupposed from beginning to end of the Old Testa- 
ment itself; the former, as a rule, being an inhabited place 
surrounded by a wall, and the latter one that is not so 
enclosed (see in particular, Lev. xxv. 29-31); at the same 
time, towns themselves are also sometimes distii^ished as 
walled and unwalled (Deut iiL 5 ; EstL iz. 19). Moreover, 
Josephus and the New Testament uniformly distinguish 
between the two notions ttoKi^ and iu^fiti,*^ On one occasion 
the New Testament speaks of tcwfiiOiroXei^ of Palestine 
(Mark i 38), i.e. towns which, as regards their constitution, 
only enjoyed the rank of a icni/ii;.^ In the Mishna there 
are three conceptions of this matter, and these are uniformly 

*^ Sanhedrin L 6. Comp. Selden, De iynedrUs it 5. Winer's Reat- 
w9rterb, it 654. Leyrer in Henog'a Real-EneycL, Ist edL zr. p. 824 f. 

4S1 Sanhedrin L 4. 

*^ Comp. Wiiier*8 Reabodrterb, iL 610 ; also the mafceriala to be found in 
the concordances to the New Testament. For the conception of a »«/«« In 
the Romano-Hellenistic sense, consult Marqnardt^ RdntMie Staatsverwal' 
tung, ToL i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 16 f. 

^^ The tenn tuift6irc\tf is also to be met with oocasionallj in Strabo and 
the Byzantine writers ; consult the Lexicons and Wetnteins Nov. TVfl., note 
onMarki^SS. 
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distinguished from each other : that of a large city (Tl^), then 
that of a city 0'?), and lastly that of a village OBS).*" Tlio 
distinguishing characteristic in the case of the first two would 
seem to have been merely the difference in size ; for even an 
ordinary town (yV) might be enclosed by a wall, and indeed it 
usually was so.^ In the Old Testament there is already 
frequent allusion to the subordination of the vUlagca to the 
towns. In the lists of towns given in the Book of Joshua, and 
above all in the fifteenth and nineteenth chapters, we often 
meet with the expression, the "cities wUh their villages'' 
(JTW^. ^^??)' Elsewhere we frequently read of a city and 
%U daughter (*7nl3a), Num. xxL 25, 32, xzxiL 42 ; Josh. xv. 
45-47, xvii. 11 ; Judg. xL 26 ; Neh. xi. 26 ff. ; 1 Chron. it. 
23, V. 16, viL 28 £, viii. 12, xviii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xiii 19, 
xxviiL 18 ; Ezek. xvL 46 ffl, xxvi 6, xxx. 18 ; 1 Mace. v. 
8, 65. And in keeping with the idea of the daughter, we 
also find the term " mother " employed to designate the chief 
town of a district (2 Sam. xx. 19). From all this it is, in 
any case, dear that the villages were everywhere dependent 
upon the cities. But it is also highly probable that this was 
no less true of the smaller towns in relation to the larger ones. 
Eor frequently it is not only to villages, but also to smaller 
dependent towns that the designation " mother " is applied ; 
at least in several instances is this most undoubtedly the case 
(Num. xxL 25 ; Josh. xv. 45-47 ; 1 Chron. ii 23). And what 
we thus gather from the Old Testament may be assumed to 
be no less applicable to later times as well (comp. especially, 
1 Mace. V. 8 : t^v ^leit^p i^i t^v Bvyaripa^ avrtj^ ; ibid, v. 
65: rifv Xefipwv xal t^9 Ovyaripa^ ainijf;). But it is in 
the country on the east of the Jordan above all, and in the 

^** Megilla L 1, ii. 3; Kethuboth laiL 10; Kiddutikin n. 3 \ Baha mtzia 
iv. 6, yiii. 6 ; ArcuUda tL 5. 
^" %\0\T\ T]?! Arachin ix. 8 ff . ; KeUm L 7. On ips, comp. LightfQOti 

HaroA Ae6r., DOte on Mark i 88 (Opp* ii 487), and LeTy^s Nevhtbr. W^terb. 
$.v. This word is, strictly speaking, Aramaic (?p3) and frequently occurs 

in the Targums in the sense of a fortification, a stronghold, a fortified 
town. See Boxtorfs Lex, and Levy's Ckald. WOrterb.y s.r. 
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district of Trachonitis in particular, that capital villages 
{jiffrpoKmyUoA), i.«. villages holding a position corresponding to 
that of a capital town, were most frequently to be met with.^" 
Thus Fhaena, the modem Mismie, is called firjrpoKWfila rov 
Tpd^fovo^-^ We have another example of a /ifjrpoKe^fjtia 
in the case of Borechath, the modem Breike, which is also 
situated within the district of Trachonitis.^ Epiphanius 
mentions rifv BdxaOop fitfTpotcmfjUav T79 *Apafiia^ rtj^ 
^^XaSeX^uK.^ Of course those testimonies only date 
from somewhere between the second and the fourth 
centuries of our era; moreover, the population of those 
districts, though of a mixed character, was composed chiefly 
of (Gentiles. 

Any notices of a more special kind that we have regarding 
the subordination of certain provinces to some of the larger dties 
apply exclusively to Oalilee and Judaea, and only date from 
the Boman period. In Galilee, Seppharis was the place which 
Gabinius fixed upon as the seat of one of the five cw&pta or 
oi/yoSoi ; and as the one which sat here was the only one in 
the province {AnU. xiv. 6. 4 ; BdL JucL L 8. 6), Sepphoris 
became, in consequence, the centre of an organization that 
embraced the whole of Galilee. It is trae the arrangement 
of Gabinius here referred to was of but short duration. But 
in later times as well, and particularly under the Idumaean 
dynasty, the whole of Galilee was always subordinate to some 
one capital dty, whether Sepphoris on the one hand or 
Tiberias on the other (see above, notes 31 and 33). Here 
then we have an instance of a Jewish province being placed in 



^** See in general, Kuhn, Die stddtiteke vnd bOrgerL Verfaetung dee rOn- 
ieehen Rdche^ u. 880 if. Marqaardt, ROmeche StaaUvtrwaUimg^ roL L 2Dd 
ed. p. 427, note 1. The Lexicons under the word fimrpoK^fAim, 

^' Carp. Inter. Graee. No. 4561 s= Le Bas et Waddiogton, Inecr. t, iiL 
No. 2624. The inscription dates from the time of Alexander Severcs 
(222-286 A.n.). On Phaena, see Rauroer's Pal p. 264 f. Porter'a Five 
Yeare m DamoaciM, ii. 244. Kohn, iL 884. 

4M Le Bas et Waddington, toL iii. n. 2896. 

«M Epiphanius, AttacephaL p. 146b 
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subordination to a capital city that was not of a purely Jewish 
character.**^ 

In Judaea again it is to the division of the province into 
eleven or ten toparchies, vouched for both by Josepbus and 
Pliny, that a special interest attaches. According to Josepbus, 
Judaea was divided into the following eleven KKtripoirjfCai or 
TtmapyUu: — (1) Jerusalem, (2) Oophna, (3) Akrabatta, (4) 
Thamna, (5) Zydda, (6) Ammaus, (7) Fella, (8) Idumaea, 
(9) Engaddi, (10) Herodeion, (11) Jericho.'^ Of these, the 
seven printed in italics are also mentioned by Pliny, who» 
by adding to them the following three: Jopiea, Betluh 
kpUphene, Orint^ brings up the total number of topar- 
chies to ten. The mention of Orine instead of Jerusalem 
cannot be said to make any material difference. But the 
mention of Joppa in this instance is quite as erroneous 
as that of Pella by Josepbus, for both of these were 
independent towns and did not belong to Judaea proper. 
Bethleptepha, on the other hand, ia mentioned by Josepbus 
in another passage, and that as being the capital of 
a toparchy.*" We may therefore obtain a correct list 
if we adopt that of Josepbus and substitute Bethlep- 
tepha for Pella.^ In that case the toparchies would be 
grouped as follows : *" in the centre, Jerusalem ; to the north 

**^The rdatioQ ia really one of wbordinatumy for Joaephna apeaka 
diatmoUy of an Apxiuw and vvmjmwiv ; aee above, notea SS3 and 864. 
**^ BeU. JwL liL 8. 5 : fAtpO^itrm U dt Ulixm nXnfvxfms^ «» JLpx/^t fUw 

lupmXn wuf/tar^St «' "k^^ml U fur mM^ \ijipvT$u rdg rorttpx^mf. T609m 
hyripm^ uml pur «vrfv *AMpmfimirrth Smp&pd wpoi TMvrms *ttl AMm tuil 
^KfAfAUWi fuU rUxx« »ml 'l^uptmia »mi 'KyyMMi »«i 'Hf«3f<o» »«i 
' U»iXP>uf. 

«** Fliuy, HitL Nat. ▼. 14. 70 : Reliqua Judaea dividitor in toparchijia X 
quo dicemna ordint): Hiericontem palmetia conaitam, fontibua riguam, 
Emmanm, Lyddam, Jopicanu Acrebitenam, Gophaniticam, Thamniticam, 
Betholeptephenen, OrtDen, in qua fnere Hieroaolyma longe clariBBima 
urbimn orientia noa ludaeae mode, Herodiam com oppido inloatri ejuadein 
nominia. 

*^ BelLJud.W.S.1: rip BtiXivrnpiw rormpxi^^. 

*^ Compu Kohn, Die sUUIHgche und bOrgerl Verf, iL 839. 

^ Contp. Menke'k Bibel-AtUu. map v. 
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of it, Gophna*** and Akrabatta ;*^ to the north-west, Thamna** 

*** According to Tab. PeiUing. Gophna stood on the road leading from 
Jerusalem to Neapolis (Sichem), sixteen miles to the north of the former, 
or according to Eoseb. OnanuuL fifteen miles (ed. Lagarde, p. SOO : To^pu 
• • • drix^vctt A/x/«^ mftiUif t^ ^utrd r^ Mm ri» tig NfMVoX/y dyvwrnt)* 
It was a place of some importance in the time of CSassias, who sold its 
inhabitants as slaves (^AntL idr. 11. 2 ; BeH Jud. 111. 2). The To0»tTiKJ 
rtxm^at IS also mentioned by Josephos elsewhere (BeflL Jud, L 1. 5, ii. 
20. 4, ir. 9. 9). Comp. besides, BeSL Jud. r. 2. 1, ti. 2. 2. In Ptolemaeos 
▼. 16. 7f it oocao in the form of Tov^vis Hebrew iOE)U (^enbaner, Geogr. 
du Taimudf p. 157 ff.), the modem form being Dschifna, Jofna. See in 
general, Raamer*fr Pal p. 199 ; Robinson's PtilaetL H 263, 264 ; Gd^rin^s 
Judde, lit. pp. 28-^S2. Tk4 Surrty of WtiUm Paktime^ Memovn bj Gonder 
and Kitchener, iL pp. 294, 323, and the accompanying maps. No. ziv. 

Mf Akrabatta, sUll farther north than Go^na and nine miles to the 
fioaih-east of Neapoli8=8ichem (Eoseb. OnomoML^ ed. Lag. p. 214 : ^Ajtpmfi^ 
fiih . • . KMfin U Uriw fUytg hmrZtm Vimg rixms ^n/t^'mg /)• According 
to Mtf**"*^, Mtuuer tkeni ▼. 2, n Jipy vM a day's journey to the north of 
Jerusalem, precisely the same distance as Lydda was to the west of it, 
which is as near the mark as can be. The ' kKpufimrnw^ nvm^a is also of 
frequent occurence elsewhere in Josephos and Eosebios (Joseph. BdL Jud, 
iL 12. 4, 20. 4, 22. 2, liL 8. 4, ir. 9. 3-4 and 9. Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lag. 
pp. 214, 256, 267, 294, 295). The place is known at the present day as 
Akrabeh. See in general, Baomer^ PaL p. 170. Robinson's Ateme, 
iiL pp. 296, 297. Godrin's Samarie^ ii. 8-5. The Survey^ etc.^ Memoin by 
Gonder and Kitchener, iL pp. 886, 889 L; and the accompanying map, 
Ka XT. Beware of confoonding this with a range of hills of the same 
name in the sooth of Judaea^ Norn, xzzir. 4 ; Josh. xf. 8 ; Jndg. L 86 ; 
Euseb. Ononuut, p 214 ; and from which the *A»^«i^Tr/ys mentioned in 
the first Book of the Maccabees (1 Mace. y. 8= Joseph. AntL xiL 8. 1) 
deriTes its name. 

^** Thamna is nndoubtedly the ancient mO'TODPl or D^rrTODFI in 

• • • • • 

Mount Ephraim where Joshoa was boried (Josh. zix. 50, xzrr. 30 ; Jodg. 
iL 9). Eosebios freqoently mentions the place as bang a Yery laige Tillage 
witUn thei'^district of Diospoliss Lydda (see especially, p. 260, ed. Lag. : 
SmfAwA . • • hofMipft xitftn fttydkn if ipiotf Aitvwixmt), and remarks that, 
in his day, people were shown Joshua's tomb at a spot near by (p. 246 : 
W»»VT«I U M9iifio».jls trt WU9 ainw ri ftwiifka vXifv/ov ^mftvti »itfiiif, 
Jbid. p. 261 : BofAPtitvmpd • . • mZrn iari Bafiwm . • if ii tig irt »U9 
l%hut¥Tm TO Tov 'Isffov ^fii^«). The place still exists, thoogh only as 
a heap of ruins, and is known by the name of Tibneh, standing in 
a tolerably straight Une between Akrabeh and Lydda, as was to be 
expected from the order of the toparobies ss giTen by Joeephoa 
Among the important tombs still to be seen at this place Gudrin 
belicTes that he has actoally discovered Chat of Joshoa. See in generul, 
Raiuner's PaL p. 165 f. De Sanlcy'b Voyage at Terre SainU (1865), iL 
"13 t Gu^rin's Samarie, IL pp. 89*104. The Survey of Western Pakgline^ 
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and Lydda;*** to the west, Emmaus;*** to the south-west, 
Bethleptepha ; ^^ to the south, Idumaea/^' to the south- 

Memoirs, etc, iL 299 f., 274-378, with the accompanying map, No. xiv. 
>Iuhlau in Riehm's WGrterb, p. 166d. Id the time of Cassius, Thamna 
Bharad the same fate as Gophna {AtUL xiv. 11. 2 ; BelL Jud, L 11. 2). The 
toparchy of Thamna ia also mentioned elsewhere by JosephuB and Eusebias 
(Joseph. BdL Jud. ii. 20. 4, It. 8. 1. Euseb. OnonuuL, ed. Lagarde, 
pp 219, 2S9). Comp. also Ptdem. ▼. 16. 8. We must take care to dis- 
tioffuish between oar Thanma and another nSDPt or nrUDJ^ situated on 

the border between the tribe of Dan and Jadah to the west of Jerusalem 
and in the direction of Ashdod. This one is also existing in the present day, 
and is likewise known under the name of Tibneh (Josh. zv. 10, xiz. 48 ; 
Jadg. zir. 1 ff. ; 2 Ghron. zzviii 18). And lastly, from this we most 
farther distingaish a third one situated in the hill country of Judah (Gen. 
zxxTiii. 12-14 ; Josh. xr. 67). Which e«^ir«^« is meant in 1 Mace. iz. 50 
it 18 impossible to determine with any certainty. See in general, Raumer, 
p. 224. fiobinson's Pol ii. pp. 239, 240. Ga^rin*s/tfd6,iL30f. TheSvrvey, 
€ic.^ Memoirs, ii. 417, maps, No. xvi. 

^^ Lydda (Hebr. i^, afterwards Diospolis), the well-known town on the 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem, is also mentioned {BeXL JutL ii. 20. 4) as one 
of the topardiies of Judaea. On one occasion Josephus characterizes it as 
tisfft^ • , m inhMug ri ftiyihf «6« dwohUwm {AntL XX. 6. 2). For its history, 
comp ei^>ecially 1 Mace zL 84 ; Joseph. AntL xiv. 10. 6, 11. 2 ; BeU. Jud. 
L 11. 2, iL 19. 1, ir. 8. 1. 

440 Emmaus or Ammans, the IHcopolis of later times, is still existing 
under the name of Amwfts, and is situated to the south by south-east of 
Lydda. Owing to the circumstance of its standing just at the foot of the 
mountain range it was a place of some military importance, and is frequently 
mentioned as such as early aa the time of the Maccabees (1 Maca iii. 40, 67, 
ir. 8, ix. 60). For its later history, see especially AntL xiv. 11. 2 ; BelL 
Jud. i 11. 2 ; AntL xviL 10. 9; BelL Jud. iL 6. 1, iv, 8. 1. It is also 
mentioned as one of the Jewish toparchies in BelL Jud. iL 20. 4. In 
liabb&nical Hebrew it is called D1M3K (Mishna, Arachin iL 4 ; KerUhoth 
liL 7. Ligbtfoot, Charographica Lucae praemissa, c. 4, 0pp. iL 479 f. 
Neubftuer^s Giogr. du Talmud, pp. 100-102) ; it also occurs in Ptolemaeus, 
T. 16. 7, as "Rf^fAMove. Whether it is the same Emmaus that is intended in 
BeU. Jud. viL 6. 6 and Luke xzIt. 18, is open to question. Gomp. in general, 
Kelatids Palaestina, pp. 758-780. Banmer, p. 187 f. Winer's ReaktOrterb. 
under this word. Arnold in Herzog's Btal-EneycL, 1st ed. iii. 778 f. 
Robinson's Palestine, iii. pp. 146-151. Knhn, Die stmische u. bOrgerL 
Ver/assung, ii. 856 f . Sepp's Jerusalem, 2nd ed. i. 40 ff. Gu^rin*s Judee, 
i. 293-808. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, etc, iiL 14, 86 ff., 
63-81, and the maps, No. xviL 

Ml According to BelL Jud. ir. 8. 1, Bethleptepha stood between Emmaus 
and Idumaea, and should therefore be inserted here instead of Pella, as 
erroneously giyen in the text of Josephns. 

^^' Idumaea had been Judaized by John Hyrcanus (^AntL xiii. 9. 1, xv. 
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east^ Engaddi ^ and Herodeion ; ^ to the east, Jericho.*^' 
It may be assumed as self-evident that this division was made 
chiefly for administrative reasons and, above all, with a view 
to greater convenience in the eoUeeting of the revenue. 
Whether those districts were at the same time districts for 
judicial pui*poses as well, it is impossible to say. In any 
case it is probable that the whole organization does not date 
farther back than the Boman period, for no trace of it is to 
be met with previous to that ttme.^ The authorities from 
whom our information is derived exhibit a singular indecision 
in their conceptions of the political character of the capitals 
of those districts, inasmuch as at one time they are described 
as iroX€i9, at another as K&fuu. It is true that here nothing 
is to be made of the circumstance that Eusebius treats the 

7, 9. BdL Jud. I 2. 6). Henoe it was that the Idamaeaas took pari ia 
the Jewish insoneetioa u though th^ too had been Jews (Befl. JwL iv. 
4. 4). Elsewhere, comp. especially BeU. Jud. u. 20. 4, ir. 8. 1. 
««* Engaddi, the ancient ni p]^ (Josh. zv. 62 ; 1 Sam. zzir. 1 ff. ; Esek. 

xl?iL 10 ; Song of SoL L 14 ; 2 Chron. zx. 2), the existence of which on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea is Tonched for by both Josephns and 
Ensehios (Joseph. AniL iz. 1. 2: *EyyglH r«X/» xtifU^vf wpif rji *A#^x- 
rmh x(t«y|f. Enseb. OnomaML^ ed. Lagarde, p. 254: ««i m Itrl tUtftn 
fuylrm 'IwZm Ittp 'VyymXil vmpmMMt/Mwn rji 9Vtpm im:km99fi). In BeU. Jud. 
iv. 7. 2, Joeephos caUs it a widxi^n. In Ptc^emaeos, r. 16. 8, it occurs as 
* EyyMm* It is known in the present day as Ain DschidL See in gensfsl, 
Winer's ReaJUoGrUrb. under the word. Banmer, 188 f . Robinson's Paleaimt^ 
i.pp.60O-50a Kenbaner*s6^^.dK7almtM/,p.l60. The Survey of Wetlem 
fiieUinej Memoin, etc., iii. pp. 884-886, 887, aod the accompanying miqps, 
No. xziL 

^^ Heroddon is the important fortress built by Herod the Great in the 
south of Judaea, some sixty stadia from Jerusalem (AniL m. 18. 9, xr. 9. 4 ; 
Bell Jud. I 18. 8, 21. 10), the identity of which, with the modem 
'^ Frankenberge " standing to the south-esst of Bethlehem, may now be 
looked upon as generally admitted. Oomp. above, i 16. 

*^ Jericho, the well-known city of that name near to the Jordan, was 
the most important town in the esst oi Judaea, and for this reason it too 
was chosen by Gsbinius ss the seat of one of the fire Jewish courts or 
Sanhedrims {AniL xir. 6. 4 ; BeU. Jud. L 8. 5). It is also mentioned ss 
being one of the districts of Judaea in BeU, Jud. iL 20. 4. Besides this, 
comp. especially BeU, Jud. i?. 8. 2, 9. 1. 

44S On the division of the Roman pronnces into administrative districts, 
see in general Marqnardt, ROmieche SUuUeverwaltungf ?oL i. (2nd ed. 1881) 
p. 500L 
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places in question for the most part as KSfun, for by his time 
matters had undergone an essential changa^' But Josephus 
himself is also somewhat undecided. For example, he speaks 
of Emmaus as being the fi/rjrpcircDu^ of the district in which 
it stood, and obviously therefore as that of the toparchy;^^ 
whereas^ in speaking of Lydda, on the other hand, he calls it 
merely a tuifLfi, thus employing what would appear to be the 
more correct designation (see above, note 439). We are 
therefore bound to assume, that from the Eomano-Hellenistic 
point of view none of the places in question were iroXe*? 
in the strict sense of the word, that is to say, they were not 
civic communities with a Hellenistic constitution; while it 
was only in deference to Jewish and popular usage that they 
were spoken of as "eUies" Strictly speaking, they ought 
rather to be called lemfunroKei^ (see above, note 423), or, 
viewed in their relation to their respective toparchies, fujrpo^ 
tcmfiUu (see above, notes 427-429). 

There was only one town in Judaea proper that, according 
to Somano-Hellenistic ideas, enjoyed at the same time the 
rank of a iroTu^, and that was Jerusalem. To this latter all 
the rest of Judaea was subordinate, so that it ruled over it 
(Judaea) m fiaatKeiov (see note 431). Consequently its 
relation to Judaea was similar to that in which the Hellenistic 
cities stood to their respective districts.^ This among other 
things is implied in the style of address that is made use of 
in the imperial edicts issued to the Jews and which run 
thus: *l€po<ro\vp,iT&v apj(pvai /SovkQ ^MV> *IovBaia}v Trairrl 
e0P€i, terms precisely similar to those employed in the edicts 

447 The names of sereral toparchies (*A«^«/3«rrny«, BofiBtTtKn) were no 
doubt still retained in Eusebins* day, but the constitution itself had been 
easentially altered by the establishment of new, independent civUates such 
as DioqK>li8, Nicopolis and others. The result of this was that Thamna, 
for example, ceased to be any longer the capital of a toparchy, bat was now 
reduced to the position of a tutfAn fttyaXn » o^/oi; AicwoXi*; (see above, 
note 4d8), and so became sobordinate to what was formerly known as 
Lydda. 

«• BeU. Jud. iv. 8. 1. 

««• Corop. Kahn, Die Mdtitche und iMrgtrl Ver/asswng, il 84^846. 

DIV. IL VOL. L L 
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addressed to the Hellenistic comnmnes where, in tike manner, 
the city with its council ruled over, and therefore was 
regarded as representing the whole district to which it 
belonged.^ It is further probable that the council (the 
Sanhedrim) of Jerusalem was also responsible for the collec- 
tion of the taxes throughout the whole of Judaea.^ Again 
there is a reminiscence of the circumstance of the " elders " 
exercising authority over the whole of Judaea still preserved 
to us in the Mishna.^ But since the death of Herod the 
Great at least, the civil jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem was entirely restricted to Judaea proper. Ever 
since then, Galilee and Peraea were, as regards their political 
relations, entirely severed from Judaea, or at all events formed 
independent spheres of administration, as has been pointed 
out above with special reference to Gtalilee. And least of all 

^ AniL XX. 1. 2. Gomp. besides for aimilar styles of addrees as 
employed in ediots, AtUL xir. 10 (2tlm9m9 d^x^v^t /9ovX|i Hf^f, *£^wi«fv 
fiw^fi ttai Apxfiv9t »«i iii^f , and such like). 

^^ Wheiif after the fiiat throes of the insarrection, it was resolved to 
retuTD, for a moment^ to a pesoefol attitude, the magistrates and members 
of the coiucil of Jerusalem distributed themselves over the villages for the 
purpose of collecting the arrears of the tribute (^DdL Jud, ii. 17. \i tlfU 
rdi Kitf€»e oT Tfl Afxfimf xmi •] fi§v\%VTml fAtpitHrm rod; ^p9vs 0V»i\ty»). 
The sums from the differeut qoarten were speedily gathered together and 
were found to amount in all to forty talents. But, immediately thereafter, 
Agrippa sent the Afxi^wrtt and Ivfti-r^ to Caesarea to Florus with the 
request that he would appoint from among them tribute ooUeotors lor the 
anaUry (ibid, hu j»fi»0f l( ainmw dvtZiiifi rod; rj" x^^" ^ofoX«yf««9r«;). 
Now, seeing that this took place after the taxes of the district, and there- 
fore, of course, of the toparchy of Jerusalem, had been already ooUected, it 
follows that, by the term x^^«, the whole of Judaea is to be understood. 
It was therefore for the wlide of this province that the ooUectors were to 
be appointed from among the Apxi^wrtc and )vir«ro/ of Jerusalem. For the 
Roman practice of employing city councils as a medium for collecting the 
taxes, comp. in general, Marquardt, I 601. 

^' Taaniih iii. 6 : ** On one occasion the elders went from Jerusalem to 
visit tMr towns (Dmi6 D^^l^ D^JpT T(V) and appointed fusts, because 
they found in Ascalon (p^)pe^3) a patch of blighted com about the sise of 
the month of an oven, etc.** As Ascalon never belouged to the province of 
Judaea, this notice is in itself unhistorical, though it is correct iu so far as 
it 'x^ntains a romiricoence of the fact^ that at one time the towns of Judaea 
were subjecD to thf^ authority of tjie ** elders " of Jerusalem. 
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can we ventare to make use of the circumstance that the 
rebellion in Gralilee was directed from Jerusalem as an argu- 
ment to show, that in times of peace as well, Galilee was 
under the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 
For the circumstances here in question are obviously of an 
exceptional character. It was only in earlier days, and 

particularly during the Asmonaean period, that the whole 

* 

land of Judaea could be said to have been really one in a 
political sense as well (comp. below, chap. iii.). As the 
council of Jerusalem could scarcely have been able to attend 
to the administration of justice in all its details, it is ante- 
cedently probable that, besides the supreme Sanhedrim, there 
would be one or more inferior tribunals in Jerusalem. Of 
this too the Mishna has preserved a reminiscence, though it 
happens to be a somewhat confused one.^ 



m. THE SUPBBMB SANHEDRIM IN JERUSALEM. 

The LrrERATURs. 

Sdden, De synednu et prae/eettttia juridieia veterum Ehraeorumj lib. L-iiL, 

Londini 1650-1655 (oomp. above, p. 1S2). 
Meuschen, Novum Tatamtfitum ex Tabnude et anttquitaiHnu Hebraeontm 

Ubutrahm (Lips. 1736), pp. 1184-1199 : Diatribe de K^eO 9eu directore 

Synedrii M. Hebraeonau 

*^ Sanhedrin xi. 2 : " There were three courts of justice (p^n ^ns) in 
Jemaalem. One held its sittings at the entrauoe to the temple mount (nno ^ 
n^3n nn), another at the entrance to the court of the temple (m|yn nno ^y)« 
and the third in the square chamber (n^an roe^S)- The parties came 
with their causes to the one that sat at the entrance to the temple mount, 
and the presiding judge said : * Thus bare I and thus hare my colleagues 
prononnoed ; thus have I and thus hare my colleagues resoWed.* If tlien 
the court had a tradition applicable to the case in question it gave a 
decision. But if not, the parties went to the tribunal at the entrance to 
the court of the temple and there restated their case. If this one again 
bad a tradition bearing upon Uie case, it gave a decision. But if not, 
then the parties along with the members of those courts appeared before 
tlie supreme court in the square chamber, the fountainhead of law for 
the whole of Israel^ The schematism with reference to the places at 
which the courts were held, is of itself sufficient to show that we are not 
here dealing with au authentic historical tradition. 
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1. Its history. There is no evidence to show that, previous 
to the Oreek period, there existed at Jerusalem an aristocratic 
council claiming to exercise either supreme, or what was 
substantially supreme, authority and jurisdiction over the 
whole Jewish nation. It is true no doubt that Babbinical 
exegesis has sought to identify the Sanhedrim of later times 
with the council of seventy elders that, at his own request, 
had once been granted to Moses to assist him with its 
advice (Num. xi. 16), and has, in consequence, assumed 
that this same council continued without interruption from 
the days of Moses down to Talmudic times. But during the 
first thousand years of this period we find practically no trace 
whatever of its existence. For the ^ elders " that are some- 
times mentioned as being the representatives of the people 
(for example in 1 Kings viii. 1, xx. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiiL 1 ; 
Ezek. xiv. 1, zz. 1) did not constitute a r^ularly oi^ganized 
court like the future Sanhedrim. Then again, the supreme 
court at Jerusalem, the existence of which is presupposed in 
the Deuteronomio legislation (Deut xviL 8 ff., ziz. 16 ff.), and 
the institution of which the author of Chronicles ascribes to 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 8), was merely a court of justice 
with functions of an exclusively judicial character, and not a 
council governing, or at all events substantially governing, the 
country as was the Sanhedrim of the Graeco-Boman age.^^ 
But further, it is, to say the least of it, uncertain whether any 
such court as that of the Sanhedrim existed even in the 
Persian era. No doubt, at that time, the municipal Council 
of Jerusalem formed the centre of the small Jewish common- 
wealth very much as it did at a subsequent period. And 
thus far we might be justified in understanding the ** elders " 
of the Book of Ezra (Ezra v. 5, 9, \4. 7, 14, x. 8), and the D*"!<n 
and m^O of the Book of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, 13, 
V. 7, vii. 5), as corresponding somewhat to the future Sanhe- 

4Ut Suck certainly is the way Josephns conoeivcB of the matter when, 
following the analogy of a later order of thingB, he speaks of the court of 
jnatice here referred to onder the designation of i ytpou9.m {AntL iv. 8. 41). 
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drim. But judging from the whole way in which they are 
mentioned, it is more probable that the various orders referred 
to are regarded in their individual capacity and not as con- 
stituting an organized body. In any case the existence of a 
Jewish yepovaia earlier than the Greek period cannot be 
proved with any degree of certainty. The first occasion on 
which it is mentioned, and that nnder this designation, is in 
the time of Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.), so that it 
must, of course, have been in existence as early as the time 
of the Ptolemies.^ Now seeing that, in its desire for reform 
everywhere and in everything, Hellenism had set itself to 
reorganize political institutions as well, we are bound to 
assume that, in all probability, it was just the new Greek 
rulers who would give to the Jewish yepovcCa the form in 
which it was met with at the period now in question, 
whether that form were entirely an original one or whether 
it were simply a reorganization of a similar court that 
was already in existence under the Persian rule. From 
the circumstance of the designation jepova-la being applied to 
it, it is dear Uiat, unlike the majority of Greek councils, this 
was not a democratic, but an arisiocratie body.^ This same 
circumstance would seem further to show that, so far as its 
original institution is concerned, this court dates back to an 
earlier period, and therefore to the time of the Persian rule. 
As we may well conceive, its powers would be of a tolerably 
large and extensive character. For the Hellenistic kings had 
conceded a great amount of internal freedom to municipal 
communities, and were on -the whole satisfied if the taxes 
were duly paid and their own supremacy duly recognised. 
At the head of the Jewish commonwealth, and therefore of 
the yepovala as well, stood the hereditary high priest. It was 

*** AntL xii 8. 8. For this whole matter, comp. Kuenens admirable 
diraertatioD in the Verslagen en Medededingen der koninkL Akadende van 
Wetenschappen, le, 

*^ A ytpwtm is always an aristocnUie body. The Council of Sparta is 
expressly described as such, and so too with regard to councils generally in 
the Doric States. See Westermann in Fbuly's Reat-Ene. iiL 849 £ 
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this latter, in conjunction with the yepovaia over which he 
presided, that practically regulated the whole internal affairs 
of the nation. 

After the Maccabaean insurrection the old high-priesUy 
dynasty was superseded, its place being now supplied by the 
new Agmonaean line of high priests, which b^an with Simon, 
and which was likewise a hereditaiy one. Then again the 
old j€povaui must have been essentially revolutionized through 
its being purged of every element in it suspected of Greek 
sympathies and leanings. But the oourt itself still continued 
to exist and exercise its functions along with and under the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests; for even these latter 
could not venture to go so far as entirely to discard the old 
nobility of Jerusalem. Hence we find the yepowrla mentioned 
in the time of Judas (2 Maca L 10, iv. 44, xL 27; the 
trpetrfiurepoi rov Xoov of 1 Mace, vii 33 being also identi- 
cally the same thing), of Jonathan (1 Maca xiL 6: i} yepovaia 
row SOpovq ; ibid, xL 23 : ol vpeafivT^poi ^Icpai^X; ibid, xiL 
35 : oi wpecfivrepoi rov XaoO) and of Simon (1 Mace. xiiL 
86, xiv. 20, 28).^ Its existence is likewise presupposed 
in the Book of Judith, which probably belongs to the period 
now in question (Judith iv. 8, xi 14, xv. 8). The assump- 
tion of the title of king on the part of the Asmonaean princes, 
and above all the autocratic rule of an Alexander Jannaeus, 
indicated no doubt an advance in the direction of a pure 
monarchy. But, for all that, the old yepoucia still continued 
to assert itself as much as ever. At least in the reign of 

^'^ It 18 interesting Id this connection to compare 1 Mace. ziL 6 with 
1 Mace. JIT. 20. The matter in hand is the correspondence between the 
Jews and the Spartans. In the former of those passages (1 Mace. xiL 6= 
Joseph. Antt. ziiL 6. 8) the Jews as the senders of the commanication style 
themselves thos: *l«tf»Sa» dpx^tptug x«i i ytpow/mrov IBvovf kmI ol Upug 
Kttl 4 Tiosxof Inf^of TMv *lov^Mitiw. In the reply of the Spartans the terms 
of the address (1 Mace. xiv. 20) are as follows : Zi^vi itpu fnyah.^ xttl 
rots v'pttfivripois »•' fotg hpnwt xal rf Xotvf r«» *Iet;2ffiW Observe (1) 
that i ytpovcin and 0/ Trptt/^tpoi are identically the same ; (2) that in both 
instances the classification is of h/our/M character High priest, gorousia, 
priests, people. 
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Alexandra we find r&p ^lovScUwv ot wpeafimpoi expressly 

mentioned {AnU, xiiL 16. 5).**^ 

It is true that» when a new order of things was introduced 
by Pompey, the monarchy was abolished. But the high 
priest still retained the itpofmcLa rw eOpov^ (AnU. xx. 10), 
and therefore it may be presumed that meanwhile the position 
of the ^tpovala would remain essentially the same as before.^^ 
The existing arrangements however were rather more seriously 
disturbed by Oabinius (57-55 B.a), when he divided the 
whole of the Jewish territory into five 0^yoSo» {BdL JtuL L 
8. 5) or 4nn4Bpta (AtUL xiv. 5. 4).^ Now, seeing that of 
those five synedria thru were allotted to Judaea proper (via. 
those of Jerusalem, Gazaia and Jericho) it follows that the 
jurisdiction of the council of Jerusalem, if it really retained 
anything of its previous character at all, would extend only 
to something like a third part of the province. But probably 
that measure meant rather more than a mere limiting of 
jurisdiction. For the five aweSput established by Gabinius 
were not municipal councils, but — as indeed we might have 
supposed from the fact that Josephus uses the term evpoBoi 
as a synonymous expression — genuine Soman eonvenius furir 
did, " districts for judicial purposes," into which the Bomans 
were in the habit of dividing every province.^ And, that 

**' Similarij io Tjn and Sidoo, for example, there was a oooncil asso- 
ciated with the king in the direetioa of aifain. See Movers, Die Pk/hUxier^ 
iL 1 (1849), pp. 529-^542. Knlm, Die Mdtiicke und hOrgerl Verfaenrng, 
iL 117. 

^'^ In the Pnhns of Solomon, which for the most part were oomposed 
in the time of Pompey, the author is in the habit of apostrophizing as 
follows any public person or party that he happens to dislike: hmri tv 
nMh§mi fiifinXt Iwtvwtlpi^ (PiL iv. 1). Now, as it is dear from the context 
that by the term #vWI^m» we are to onderstand a court, it is quite possible 
that it is our ytptvwlm that Is here referred to. But, owing to the ambiguous 
nature of the expression itself and the imposubility of fixing with greater 
precision the d&te of the composition of the psalm, there is historically 
but little to be gleaned from this passage. Any light that ts to be thrown 
upon it must be derived from what we already know regarding the existing 
order of tilings. 

4it On this oomp aboTe, S IS. 

^ Comp Marquaidt's hSmiecke StaaUrverwaUmg, L (1881), p 60L 
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being the case« the measnie in question must have been 
neither more nor less than a stricter application to Judaea of 
the Boman system of provincial government As things now 
stood the council of Jerusalem no longer exercised sole juris- 
diction within the circuit to which it belonged, but only in 
conjunction with the other communities within this same 
district The anungements of Oabinius however continued 
to subsist only somewhere about ten years. For they were 
in turn superseded by the new system of things introduced I 
by Caesar (47 B.a). This latter reappointed Hyrcanus IL to 
his former office of iOvapx^ of the Jews (see above, § 13); 
while it is distinctly evident fiom a circumstance that occurred 
about that time, that the jurisdiction of the council of Jeru* 
salem once more extended to Galilee as well The drcum- 
stanoe in question was the occasion on which Herod when a 
youth was required to appear before the trwihpmv at Jenualem 
to answer for his doings in Oaiilu {AnU, xiv. 9. 3-5). Here 
for the first time, as frequently afterwards, the council of 
Jerusalem was designated by the term avpiipwv. As it is 
unusual elsewhere to find this expression applied to civic 
councils, such a use, in this instance, is somewhat strange, 
but probably it is to be explained by the fact that the council 
of Jerusalem was conceived of as being above all a court of 
justice (n '^^?). For it is in this sense that awkhpiov is 
specially used in later Qreek.^^ 

Kohn (PU Mdi. u. bOrgerl Verf. iL 886, 867) also ngudM the Synedria 
of Gabinius aa identical with the comoenlvs juridici of the Romans. 

^^ Hesychioa, Lex, (see word), defines 9V9ilpto9 preciaely by the term 
humornptw (a court of justice). In the Sept Tenion of Prov. xxiL 10 
wvMpff ia given aa the rendering of pi Comp. also Ftalma of Solomon 

iv. 1. In the New Testament again 9v»ilptm mean simply "coorta of 
justice" (MatL x. 17; Mark ziiL 9); similarly in the MiBhna (see, in 
particular, Sanhedrm L 6, D^DSB^ m^nrUD~ courts for the tribes, and i. 6, 
njDp p*in3D=an inferior court of justice). Hence Steph. in his The$, 
(oee word) correctly obserres: praedpae ita vocator consessus judicum. 
it is true that, in itself, cvAlptw is a rery eomprehendye term and may be 
applied to every ** assembly " and every corporate body, even to the Boman 
senate, for example (see in general, Stephanos, Thi9.^ under word, and 
Weatermann in Fauly*s Enc. vi 2. 1536>. It is but comparatively 
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Herod the Great inangtrated his reign by ordering 
the whole of the members of the Sanhedrim to be pnt 
to death (AnU, xiv. 9. 4: vdvra^ avixreive tov9 iv TfS 
pvpeSpi^). Whether the rravra^ here is to be understood 
quite literally may be left an open question. For, according 
to another passage, Herod is represented as having ordered 
the forty-five most prominent personages belonging to the 
party of Antigonus to be put to death {AnU. xv. 1. 2: 
aireirreivc H rtirccLpoKovra jrkvre rob^ irpimnn iic tSj9 
alpia^^^ 'ApTVfopov). In any case the object of this pro- 
ceeding was either to get lid entirely of the old nobility, who 
had been somewhat hostile to his claims, or at all events so 
to intimidate them as to ensure their acquiescence in the rule 
of the new sovereign. It was of those then that were dis- 
posed to be tractable — ^among whom also were a good many 
Pharisees, who saw in Herod's despotic sway a weU-meiited 

■eldom howerer that it is used to deoote civic cotmcila, which m every one 
knows are mostly designated by the terms fituxi and ytpwrit^ It is more 
frequently employed to denote representatiTe assembUea, eomposed of 
depnties from variona oonstitQencies. And so we havOf for example, the 
w»<)^Mir of the Phoenicians which waa usually conreued in Tripotii (Diodor. 
xn. 41), the jmim* «vM)#itjr of ancient Lyda, which was composed of 
rppreseiitatireB from twenty-three diiferent towns (Stimbo, sdr. 8. 8, p. 
664 f.), and the 9vpilpf9 «mmf of the province of Asia (Ariatides, OraL 
xxtL, ed. Dindorf, vol. L p. 581). Hence it is too that 9V9§^pu and 
fiwXivTMi are mentioned separately as constitattng two different orders of 
officials (see inscription at Balbura in Pisidia as given in Le Baa et Wad- 
diDgton's Inter. voL iiL n. 1221). Moreover, the tauUoru of the four 
Ulacedooian districts, who, according to Livy, were called wvptlpt (Liv. 
zlv. 82 : pronuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniae pertinehat^ senatores, 
quos synedros vocant, legendoe esse, quorum oonsilio respublica administni- 
retur), were not municipal councillors, but deputies representing an entire 
regin (see Marquardt*s Staatsverwaktmg, i. [1881] p. 817). Now aa the 
term in question was first heard of in Judaea in the time of Gabinius, and 
was thereafter currently applied to the council of Jerusslem as well, one 
might be inclined to suppose that it had been introduced in this quarter 
in connection with the Gabioian measures of reform, and that its use was 
still retained even after a new order of things had been established (as I 
have myself held, Riehins WGrterb. p 1596). But in presence of the 
fact, that elsewhere too, even in Hebrew itself, the term is generally used 
in the sense of a ** court of justice," this explanation, I fear, most be 
abandoned as more ingenious than otherwise. 
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judgment of heaven — ^that tbe new Sanhedrim was now com- 
posed. For there is express evidence that such an institution 
existed in the time of Herod also, inasmuch as one can hardly 
understand that the " assembly *' (pwiBpiov) before which this 
monarch successfully prosecuted his charge against the aged 
Hyrcanns could be taken as referring to any other court than 
our Sanhedrim (AtUL xv. 6. 2, /n.).^ 

After Herod's death Archelaus obtained only a portion of 
his father^s kingdom, vis. the provinces of Judaea and Samaria. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, in consequence of this, the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was at the same time restricted 
to Judaea proper (comp. above, p. 142). This continued to 
be the state of matters in the time of the procurators as well. 
Bnt^ under their admitustration, the internal government of 
the country was to a greater extent in the hands of the 
Sanhedrim than it had been during the reign of Herod and 
Arohelaus. Josephus distinctly intimates as much when he 
informs us that, ever since the death of Herod and Arohelaus, 
the form of government was that of an aristocracy under the 
supreme direction of the high priests.^^ And accordingly he 
regards the aristocratic council of Jerusalem as being now the 
true governing body in contradistinction to the previous 
monarohical rule of the Idumaean princes. So too in the 
time of CShrist and the aposties the aupihpiov at Jerusalem 
is frequently mentioned as being the supreme Jewish 
court, above aU, as I)eing the supreme Jewish court 
of justice (Matt. v. 22, xxvL 69 ; Mark xiv. 55, xv. 1 ; 
Luke xxii. 66 ; John xi. 47 ; Acts iv. 15, v. 21 flf., vi, 12 ff., 
xxii. 30, xxiii. 1 ff., xxiv. 20). Sometimes again the terms 

<** Comp. besides, Wieseler's BeUrdge wur richttgen Witrdigung der 
EvangeUtn^ p. 215 £. 

^^ AniL zx. 10, fin. : fttrd ^ rjv rovmy TtXun^p dpimKpmrm fih C» ^ 
w^Kntia^ rnt U wpoormwlmp rw iifvf m dpx^ipuc Jnxi«rff#Mi». Mow. «k 
throughout the whole section it is high priests strictly so called tJiat are la 
riew (and of whom only ow was in office at a time), it follows thai ihD 
word dp}ottpuf is to be taken as the categorical plural, so that the meauioi( 
would be : the rporratt'tL rw t^yev; was in the bainls of i)ie high priest for 
the time being. 
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irpea-fivreptov (Luke xxiL 66 ; Acts xxiL 5) and yepovaia 
(Acts y. 21) are substituted for awiipiov^ A member of this 
court, viz. Joseph of Arimathea, is described in Mark xv. 43, 
Luke xxiii. 50, as a fiovXevn^. Josephus calls the supreme 
court of Jerusalem a owiBpiop ^^ or a fiovX/i^ or he compre- 
hends the court and people under the common designation 
of TO Koipov.^ While in the Mishna again the supreme 
court of justice is called ^^jn j^ n^a*" or niini pnnjD,** like- 
wise inKj^onrae^ h^ PT!???/'® or merely nin?D««» There can 
be no question that, after the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 A.D., the Sanhedrim was abolished, so far at least as 
its existing form was concerned. The comparatively large 
amount of self-government that had hitherto been granted to 
the Jewish people could no longer be conceded to them after 

<*^ A ungnlar feature about the last-meDtioned passage (Aclsv. 21) is the 
nae of such a form of designation as: ro wu^ilpitw »mi wAwu* n)» ytfwwimw 
rt*9 vlmw ^UpmiK Now, seebg that there can be no qaeatioQ as to the 
identity of the two conceptions wjfUhptw and ytfwwlm^ onlj one or other of 
two things is posrible, either the »«/ is to be taken as explanatory, or we 
must asBome that the anther of the Acts erroneously supposed that the 
vtffilpiof was of a lev comprehensiye character than the ytptywim ('* the 
Sanhedrim and all the elders of the people together**). The latter is the 
more natural alternative. 

<** Thus, in addition to the passages already mentioned (Anti, lar. 9. 
S-6, XV. 6. 2, /ft.), we might refer farther to AntLjx. 9. 1 ; Ftto, 12, the 
terms of the latter passage being: ri wvpilps^w r«f 'If^o««>v^/r«i'. It 
may be qnestioned whether it is also the supreme Sanhedrim that is 
intended in AntL xx. 9. 6 ; oomp. Wieseler*s BeUrilgef p. 217. 

«^ BeJL Jud. ii. 15. 6 : rou^ n dpx/tptis »al r4» fitpXif. JkH Jud. il 
16. 2 : 'lovWiN^ 07 rt dpxf*P«f ^M^ ^f )vf<rro<( »«i ( /SivXf ; BelL Jud. 
il 17. 1. •! Tf Apx/^vrti xm\ o/ jSovXfvrti/. Gomp. AntL xx. L 2 ; DelL 
JtuL V. 18. 1. The place of meeting is called /SovXe in IklL Jud. v. 4. 2^ 
and fiovXtvriptof in BeU. Jud. vi. 6. 8. 

*•' Ftto. 12, 18, 88, 49, 62, 60, 66, 70. 

*•• Sola i 4, ix. 1 ; GUHn vl 7 ; Sanhedrin zL 2. 4 ; ffarajaih L 6,>i. 
In most of the passages the expression D^^l^se^ is added. 

^** Sanhedrin i. 6 ; Middoth v. 4. Just as the term pnrUD is borrowed 
from the Greek, so on the Pahnyra inscriptions we find the words kVi3 

*^^ Shebuoth ii. 2. 

«'^ Sota ix. 11 ; Kiddushin ir. 6 ; Sauhedrm iv. 8 The term pnnsD 
(in a variety of senses) is also of frequent ooounrenoe, especially in the later 
Targums. See Bnxtoif s Lex. col 1618 f. Levy's CJuM, (FMer6. under word. 
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such a serious rebellion as had taken place. Hitherto, apart 
from the short episode in the time of Gabinius, the Soman 
system of provincial government had not been strictlj carried 
out in Judaea (see above, § 17*), but now that Palestine 
was reduced to the position of a dependent Boman province, 
it was no longer exempted from the ordinary system of Soman 
provincial administration/^^ From all this it followed, as 
matter of course, that a Jewish council, invested with such 
extensive powers as this one had hitherto exercised, could not 
possibly, continue any longer. It is true,. no doubt, that the 
Jewish people lost no time in again creating for themselves 
a new centre in the so-called court of justice (H n'a) at 
Jabne.^^ But this court was something essentially different 
from the old Sanhedrim, inasmuch as it was not a legislative 
body, but a judicial tribunal, the decisions of which had at 
first nothing more than a merely theoretical importance. 
And although this court also came ere long to acquire great 
power over the Jewish people through exercising over them a 
real jurisdiction that was partly conceded and partly 
nsurped,^^ still Sabbinical Judaism has evidently never been 
able to get rid of the feeling that the old " Sanhedrim " had 
now become a thing of the past^^^ 

*^ For the aepaiation of PalestiDe from Syxia and iti deVation to the 
rank of an independent proTinoe^ oonsnlt Knhn, Die MdL «. bSargerL Verf, 
ii. 188 f. Marqiiaxdt*B StaatnerwaUung, L (2nd ed. 1881) p. 419 if. 

4rt Qq thjg ooort at Jabne, see espeoially Roth hoAana iL 8, 9, iv. 1, 2. 
Sankedrin xi. 4 ; also Bechoroth iv. 5, tL 8 ; KeUm v. 4 ; Para Til 6. At 
a later period (in the third and fourth oentoriee) this centre of JRabbinical 
Jadiusm was located at Tiberiaa. 

«7* Origen, Episi, ad Africanum, eea xiv. (O/p. ed. Lommatcach, voL 
ZTii.) : Kml vv» ywp'^Pmfmittf fim^iXtvimtt ««i *Iov)<i/iiy rd ^iZpttxftC9 ttyrotg 
TtXov»r«ir, Sam wvyx^fwrr^t Kmlam^s • ihapx^S ''^f rnvrtS^ ^wmrmt^ Ag 
fivfiiif Zttt^ipttf fimasKtv9m( tov t^Mv^, fr^fv •/ wtvupmfii^i^ Tlnrm U 
»«i xpniiftu "kiknUrvf tutrm rdir j^/mf, xal tttntihiim^oimu rtn( rjv M 
Tf iiumr^, 9Cn firrd r# f v»mi tig rom v«//i9v/ti^, oirn furd rw ym*0Jt* 
9ti» rdv /3«#/XiMrr«k K«i rwv h rji xMp^ "^ lintt^ ««Xv» )i«T^A^«»ri( 
Xifavw f&tfim^Kmf€t» jB«i 9i9'knp9(Pofiftiitu 

^'* Sola ix. 11 : '* Ever since the Sanhedrim woe extingnMed (r6t33C13 
rrirUD) there has been no aach thing aa ainging at the featiye board, for 
tt ia written in laa. xxiv. 9; * Thej ahall not drink wine with a aong,' " et& 
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2. Its composition. In accordance with the analogy of the 
later Kabbinical courts of justice, Jewish tradition conceives of 
the supreme Sanhedrim as having been merely a collegiate body 
composed of scribes. This is what, down to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it certainly never was. On tho 
contrary, it is certain, from the concurrent testimony of 
Josephus and the New Testament, that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to preside over 
the Sanhedrim. And so we see that all the vicissitudes 
of time had not been able to efiface that original fundamental 
character of this court in virtue of which it was to be regarded 
not as an association of learned men, but as a body representative 
of the nobility. But, of course, it was not to be expected 
that the power of Pharisaism should continue to grow as it did 
without ultimately exerting some influence upon the compo- 
sition of the Sanhedrim. The more the Pharisees grew in 
importance the more did the priestly aristocracy become con- 
vinoed that they too would have to be allowed to have their 
representatives in the Sanhedrim. The first step in this 
direction would probably be taken some time during the reign 
of Alexandra, and the matter would doubtless receive no 
inconsiderable impetus in the time of Herod. For this 
monarch's high-handed treatment of the old nobility could not 
possibly have failed to promote the interests of Pharisaism. 
The Sanhedrim of the Boman period then would thus seem 
to have been made up of two factors : that of the priestly 
nobility, with its Sadducaean sympathies on the one hand, 
and that of the Pharisaic doctors on the other. It is moreover 
in the light of this fact th^t the various matters recorded in 
the traditions will require to be viewed. According to the 
Mishna the number of members amounted to seventy-one, 
clearly taking as its model the council of elders in the time 
of Moses (Num. xi. 16).^^ From the two statements of 

^'' Sanhitdrin L 6 : *' The sapreme Sanhedrim oonifisted of seTenty-one 
members.*' '* The Sanhedrim of aeTentj-one " is also mentioned in Skthath 
i. S. lo several other passages wo read of seTenty-two elders (JSebackim 
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Josephtis, the one in AniL xiv. 9. 4 (where we are told that 
Herod, on his accession to the throne, put to death all the 
members of the Sanhedrim), and the other in Antt. xv. 1. 2 
(where again we are informed that he put to death the forty- 
five most prominent members of the party of Antigonus), one 
might be disposed to infer that the number of members was 
forty-five. But the iravra^ in the first of those statements is 
assuredly not intended to be taken literally. On the other 
hand, we have a great deal that tends to bear out the view 
that the number of members amounted to seventy-one. 
When Josephus was planning the rising in Galilee he 
appointed seventy elders to take charge of the administration 
of this pirovince.^^* In like manner the zealots in Jerusalem, 
after suppressing the existing authorities, established a 
tribunal composed of seventy members.^^ This then would 
seem to have been regarded as the normal number of members 
required to constitute a supreme court of justice among the 
Jews. Ck>nseqnently the traditions of the Mishna too are in 
themselves perfectly probable. As to the mode in which 

i. 8 ; Jadajim iiL 6, it. 2). But, as a role, these are foreign to the matter 
in hand. (In all the three passages last referred to R. Simon b^ Asai 
appeals to traditions, which he professes to have received ** from the month 
of the seventy-two elders on the day on which they ordained R Eleasar 
ben Asaiiah as head of the school** Here then the matter in view is not 
the supreme Sanhedrim, but the academy of Jewish scholars in the second 
century of our era. Comp. besides, Selden, I>$ tynedms, ii 4. 10.) Just 
as little have we to do here with the supposed seventy-two translators of 
the Old Testament (six from each of the twelve tribes) ; see Pseudo- 
Aristeas, ed. M. Schmidt in Men's Arckiv^ L 262 f. 

' *^* BeU. Jttd, iL 20. 6. When Kuenen ( Verdagen en Mededfdingen, z. 
161) seeks to invalidate the appeal to this passage by pointing to the dis- 
crepancy between it and what is said in Ft'la, 14, he may be met with the 
reply that this latter passage has been purposely tamper^ with. The fact 
of Josephus having organized the rising in Galilee through the appointment 
of the seventy elders, has been so distorted in Ft/a, 14, as to make it 
appear that, under the pretext of friendship, he took the most distinguished 
of the Galilaeans " to the number of somewhere about seventy ** and kept 
them as hostages, and aDowed the judgments he pronounced to be regulated 
by their decisions. 

^'' BdL Jud. iv. 5. 4. Comp. in general, Hody, De hiUufrwn iexHbus 
originaWmi, pp. 126-128. 
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vacancies were filled up we know in reality absolutely 
nothing. But, judging from the aristocratic character of this 
body^ we may venture to presume that there was not a 
new set of members every year, and those elected by the 
voice of the people, as in the case of the democratic councils in 
the Hellenistic communes, but that they held office for a longer 
period, nay perhaps for life, and that new members were ap- 
pointed either by the existing members themselves or by tLo 
supreme political authorities (Herod and the Somans). Tba 
supplying of vacancies through co-optation is also presupposed 
in the Mishna, in so far as, after its own peculiar way no doubt, 
it r^rds the amount of fiabbinical learning possessed by the 
candidate as the sole test of his eligibility.^^ In any case we 
may well believe that the one requirement of legal Judaism, 
that none but Israelites of pure blood should be eligible 
for the office of judge in a criminal court, would also be 
insisted on in the case of the supreme Sanhedrim.^^ New 
members were formally admitted to take their seats through 

^^ Sanhedrin iv. 4: ** In front of them aat three rows of learned diaoiples 
(0^3n n^^n) ; each of them had his own special place. Should it be 
necessary to promote one of them to the office of jadge, one of those in tbb 
foremast row was selected. His place was then supplied by one from the 
second row, while one from the third was in torn advanced to the second. 
This being done, some one was then chosen from the congregation to 
sapply the Tacancy thns created in the third row. Bat the perron so 
appointed did not step directly into the place occapied by the one last 
promoted from the third row, but into the place that beseemed one who 
wss only newly admitted.'* 

^'* That the Sanhedrim was composed exclusively of Jews is simply a 
matter of course. But the M&Bhna specially insists on evidence of pom 
blood in the case of the crimindljudge, Sanhedrin It. 2 : *' Any one is quali- 
fied to act as a judge in civil caoses. But none were competent to deal with 
criminal cases but priests, Levites, and ItratUtet wk(m davghten it would be 
law/id for prietU to marry ^^ (ue, those who can furnish documentary evi- 
dence of their legitimate Lraelitish origin, Derenbourg, p. 463 : les Isradlites 
ponrvus des conditions n^cessaires pour contracter manage avec le sacerdoce, 
not as Geiger, Ursckri/t^ p. 114, erroneously renders it: those who have 
become allied by montage to the stock of the priesthood). From this 
then it would appear that the Mishna presupposes that, in the case of 
every member of the Sanhedrim, his legitimate Israelitish descent is an 
admitted fact requiring no further confirmation (JKidduskin iv. 5). As this 
is a point in which the tendendes of the priesthood and Pharisaism coin- 
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the ceremony of the laying on of hands (ro^OD).^ With 
regard to the different orders to which the members of the 
Sanhedrim belonged we have trustworthy information on 
that point in the concurrent testimony of the New Testa- 
ment and Josephus. Both authorities are agreed in this, that 
the afr)(f/epeh in the literal sense of the word were the leading 
personages among them. In almost every instance in which 
the New Testament enumerates the different orders we find 
that the apx^pw are mentioned first^'^ Sometimes oi 
apxpvrei is substituted for this latter as being an inter- 
changeable expression.^ This is also the case in Josephus. 

dded, it is, to say the least of it^ probable that it was also given effect to in 
practice. 
^^ The verb rpD (to lay on the hands) is already to be met with in the 

Miihna in the sense of to install any one as a judge (Sanhedrin iv. 4). Hub 
ceremony is therefore, oomparatiyely speaking, a very ancient one, aeebg 
that it was also observed at a very early period in the Christian Ghorch. 
Of course the act of laying on of the hands was not to be understood as 
conferring any special charisma, bat (as in the case of the yictim in the 
Old Testament) as indicating that something was being transferred to the 
individual in question, that an office, a place of authority, was being com- 
mitted to him on the part of the person by whom the ceremony was per- 
formed. On the later Babbinical ns^D* see Boztorf s Lex, Chdid. coL 

U981 8elden,Z>ejyiie(&^iL7. Vitringa, 2>e lyiui^o^ oetere, p 886 ff. 
Carpiov's Apparatut, p 577 f. Jo. Chrph. Wolf, Cwrae phOoL m Nov, 
Tett,f note on Acta vi. 6, and the literature quoted there (being in general 
eiqpositon* notes on Acts vi. 6). Hamburger, Real-EncyeL fibr BSbd tend 
Tahwd^ part iL art '* Ordinirung.** 

^^ The following are the formulae that are to be met with : — I. d^t^itt 
ypmftftmriie and vpw^vnpot (or with the two latter in reverse order), Matt 
xxviik 41 ; Mark xi. 27, ziv. 48, 58, xv. 1. — U. dfjcftpue and y^«f«^»rfi^. 
Matt iL 4, zx. 18, xzL 15; Mark x. 88, zL 18, xiv. 1, xv. 81 ; Luke xziL 
2, 66, xxiiL 10.— III. dp^tpng and vpufivripoi, Matt xxi. 28, zzvl 8, 47, 
zzviL 1, 8, 12, 20, zzviiL 11, 12; Acts iv. 28, zziii. 14, zzv. 15.— IV. pi 
dnc/itptif Kml TO 9V9ilpM9 S^oy, Matt zzvi. 59 ; Mark ziv. 55 ; Acts zziL 80. 
Am a rvie then, the dpx'tpuf occupy the foremost place. The instances in 
which they are not mentioned first (Matt zvL 21 ; Mark viiL 81 ; Luke 
jz. 22, zz. 19), or are omitted altogether (Matt zzvl 57 ; Acts vi. 12), are 
eztnmely rare. 

*^ See in particular. Acts iz. 5 and 8 (Apx^'i^ifj xpwfimpM and 
ypttptfuvrui) compared with iv. 28 (jipx' *f'ts and wpttfivrtpot). Of course 
there are a couple of instances in which both •/ mpxupus »«i •/ dpxifvru 
occur together (Luke zziiL 18, zziv. 20). 

DIV. XL VOL. I. M 
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above all, who designates the supreme authorities in Jeru- 
salem either by conjoining the apyjLepel^ with the iwarol^^ 
the yvwplfioi9 and the fiovK^,^^ or by substituting apxovre^ 
for apxi^peU,**^ but never by coupling the two together at the 
same time. On the other hand, the apx^pek often stand 
alone as being the leading personages in the Sanhedrim.^"* 
And however difficult it may now be further to determine 
the exact significance of this term (on this see below, under 
No. iv.), there can, at all events, be no doubt whatever that 
it is the most prominent representatives of the priesthood 
that are here in view; We are therefore to understand that 
it was always this class that played a leading part in the 
conduct of affairs. But it is certain that, along with them, 
the ypafjkfiareiif the professional lawyers, also exerciBed con- 
siderable influence in the Sanhedrim. Such other members 
as did not belong to one or other of the two special classes 
just referred to were known simply as vpefffiurepoi, under 
which general designation both priests and laymen alike 
might be included (for the two categories in question, see the 
passages in the New Testament quoted in note 481). Now, 
as the apj(i€pm belonged chiefly if not exclusively to the 
party of the Sadducees, while the ypafifiarek, on the other 
hand, adhered not less strongly to the sect of the Pharisees,^** 
it follows from all that we have just been saying that Saddu^ 
eeee and Pharisees alike had seats in the Sanhedrim (especially 
during the Bomano-Herodian period with regard to which 

^** BeXLJvd, iL 14. 8: o7 rf dpx"P**S *<^ ^vfttnl rt rt ^vuftfUnrnxM 
r^i wixwe, BeJL JucL ii. 15. 2 : o/ Ivpmrol ww 'ntf dpxupt^^i* BeU, Jud. 
ii. 15. 8 : rotV r* dpx*'P*U 9v» roif ywmptfbot^. BeU. JwL iL 15. 6: rovf rt 
dpx'^P*^^ Mti nil* /SovX^iF. BtlL JutL iL 16. 2: «7 ri dpx**ftU ^A*<^ 'f^h 
hfwmrtSg xmi i /SovXiy. BelL Jud. ii. 17. 2: rap n dp%t%pkM9 %m\ t«» 
ypppifuiw, BelL Jud, ii. 17. 8: o/ ^vpmrol roit dpxi*p*t^wip xkl rtHc ra» 
^mptwtUmt ymptpioif, BeU, Jud,iL 17. 5: •/ )vi>«roi 9U9 ro<^ kpx'*f*^'*- 
BelL Jud, ii. 17. 6 : r«f Ivtariw ««! r«» dpxt*P^**^* 

«M BelL Jud. ii. 16. 1 : •/ ri^» ' h eomXw^f dpx^ »r i ^ BelL Jud. iL 17. 1 : 
•Trt Apx^^f^S *^< ^ fiov^fvraL BelL Jud. IL 17. 1 : rws dpx^frui d/Am 
role Iv9»r9t(. BeU. Jud. iL 21. 7: •/ )vv«roi *mI tZp dpxi^rmt rtrig 

«u For exARiple, BeU. Jud. iL 15. 8, 4, 16. 8, v. L 5, vL 9. 8. 

^* Acta V. 17. Joseph. AnU. xx. 9. 1. 
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alone can we be said to have any precise information). This 
is further corroborated by the express testimony of the New 
Testament and Josephus.^^ During the period in question 
the greatest amount of influence was already practically iu 
the hands of the Pharisees, with whose demands the Sadducees 
were obliged, however reluctantly, to comply, " as otherwise 
the people would not have tolerated them." ^ This remark 
of Josephus gives us a deep insight into the actual position 
of matters, from which it would seem, that tliough formally 
under the leadership of the Sadducaean high priests, the San- 
hedrim was by this time practieally under the predominant 
influence of Pharisaism.^^ 

There is a casual notice in Josephus which may perhaps 
be taken as pointing to the existence of an arrangement 
peculiar to the Hellenistico-Boman period. On one occasion 
when certain differences had arisen between the Jewish 
authorities and Festus the procurator about some alteration 
iu the temple buildings, it appears that, with the concurrence 
of Festus, the Jews sent 'Hhe ten foremost persons among 
them and the high priest Ismael and the treasurer Helkias " 
as a deputation to Nero (Antt. xx. 8. 11 : roi^ irpdnov^ Zhca 
KoL *Iafidfji\op TOP CLfyjfupka KaX 'EXxlap rov ya^o<f>vKcucay 
Now, if by the irp&roi Sixa here we are to understand not 
merely the ten most distinguished persons generally, but men 
holding a specific official position, then we are bound to 
assume that they were no other than the eommiUu consisting 

^ The Saddacees, Acto iv. I ff., ▼. 17, xriii. 6 ; Joseph. Antt. xz. 9. 1. 
The Pharisees, Acts r. 84, zxiii. 6. Comp. Joseph. BeiL JmL iL 17. 8 ; 
Vita, 88, 89. 

*^ Antt. XTiii. 1. 4 : Mm-i ydp Ix* dfxdf wmpiTihiu^ dtt^ywU^ (dw xml 
Utt^ d^ttytimc, rpo^x^tpov^i V w» tig • ^apwm^g TiiyUf Zid ri f*i At dXXme 

^^ From what is here said the oorobtnation of the dpxftp^U and 
^«^ir«io/, so f reqaently met with in the New Testament (Matt zzL 46, 
zzviL 62 ; John Tii 82, 46, xi. 47, 67, xviiL 8), is quite in keeping with 
the actoal state of things. A similar oc^location is also to be met with 
in JosephoB, BelL Jud, ii. 17. 8 : wvnXUwnf Atp o/ ^pmr^i vU d^x'^P'^**' 
f/f r«ivro»«i ToigriM ^ttftvmimp ywrnflfiiUi* ^uip. also, V^i^u^ 88, 89. 
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of the Biica rrp&roi so often to be met with in the 
Hellenistic communes, and which can also be clearly shown 
to have had a place for example in the constitution estab- 
lished by Tiberias (see above, note 395). We are thus 
furnished with characteristic evidence of the extent to 
which Jewish and Hellenistico-Boman influences had become 
intertwined with each other in the organization of the Sanhe- 
drim at the period in question. 

As to who it was that acted as president of the Sanhedrim, 
this is a question in regard to which even Christian scholars 
down to most recent times and founding upon Jewish tradi- 
tion, have entertained the most erroneous views conceivable. 
The later Jewish tradition, which as a rule regards the 
Sanhedrim in the light of a mere college of scribes, expressly 
presupposes that the heads of the Pharisaic schools were also 
the regular presidents of the Sanhedrim as welL Those heads 
of the schools are enumerated in the Mishna tractate Abath 
c L, and that with reference to earlier times, say from the 
middle of the second century B.a till about the time of 
Christ, and are mentioned in pairs (see below, § 25); 
and it is asserted, though not in the tractate Aboth, yet in 
another passage in the Mishna, that the fint of every pair 
I had been Nari (K^), while the geeand had been Ab-bdh-din 
(p, H'a M), ie. according to later usage in regard to those 
titles: president and vice-president of the Sanhedrim.^^ 
Further, the heads of the schools that come after the " pairs '' 
just referred to, especially Gamaliel I. and his son Simon, are 
represented by the later traditions as having been presidents 

^*^ Chagiga ii. 2: "Jose beu Joeser affimu that there ihoold be no 
laying on of hands in the case of festival sacrifices, while Jose ben 
Jochaoan says that it is quite permissible. Josoa beu Perachja decided in 
the negative, Nittai (or Mattai) of Arbela in the affirmative. Juda ben 
Tabbai in the negative, Simon ben Schetach io the affirmative. Schemaja 
in the affirmative, Abtaljon in the negative. Hillel and Menadiem were 
at one in their opinion ; when Menachero withdrew aud Schammai entered, 
Sohammai prononnced in the negative, Hillel in the affirmative. Of those 
men the first of each pair was always a president and the second a supreme 

judge (p n^3 n^3K on^ Doen o^itnw vn d^dipkih)." 
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of the Sanhedrim. In all this however there is, of course, 
nothing that is of any historical value.^^ On the contrary, 
according to the unanimoas testimony of Josephns and the 
New Testament, it was always the high priest that acted as 
the head and president of the Sanhedrim. Speaking gene- 
rally, we may say that this is only what was to be expected 
from the nature of the case itaelt Ever since the commence- 
ment of the Greek period the high priest had uniformly 
acted as head of the nation as well In like manner the 
Asmonaeaus had also been high priests and princes, nay even 
kings at one and the same time. With regard to the Bomau 
period, we have the express testimony of Josephus to the 
effect that the high priests were also the political heads of 
the nation (AtUL xx. 10, Jin.: rifv irpoaraatav roC lOpov^ oi 
afy)(tep€k iireiriaTewro). In his theoretical descriptions of 
the Jewish constitution this historian invariably speaks of the 
high priest as having been the supreme judge {Apio% iL 23 : 
the high priest ^vXiJ^u roi^ vifiov^, Sitcdaa irepl r&v a^i^uTfifi' 
Tovfiipmv, KoKaarci tov9 tKefj(6iina^ kir aZUtf ; AnU. iv. 8. ] 4 : 
Moses is said to have ordained that, if the local courts were 
unable to decide a case, the parties were to go to Jeruaalem, 
KoiX aweXJffovre^ S re ap^f^pei^^ ica\ o 'wpoiifqrff^ tutX fi yepowria ro 
SoKow airo^ivi^dwrav). Even from what is here stated we 
are required to assume that the high priest acted the part of 
president in the Sanhedrim. But^ besides this, we have 
testimony of the most explicit kind to the same effect In 
a document of so early a date as the national decree declaring 
the combined ofBce of high priest and sovereign to be vested 
by right of inheritance in the family of Simon the Maccabaean, 
it was ordained that nobody was to be allowed " to contradict 
his (Simon's) orders, or to convene an assembly in any part 

4ti Oomp. Kuenen as above, pp. 141-147 ; my artade in the Stud. «. 
Krit, 1872, pp. 614-619. WeUhaaaen's PhanaBer und SadducOer, pp. 29-48. 
Of the works belonging to an earlier date we would mention, in particular, 
MeoBchen, Nov, TetL ex Tabnude iUusiratum, p. 1184 f., where the fact i» 
already recognised that the high priest always acted as president of the 
SoDhedrim. 
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of the country without his knowledge or consent" ^^ Tn 
the few instances in which Josephus mentions the sittings of 
the Sanhedrim at all, we invariably find that the high priest 
occupied the position of president Thus in the year 47 B.a 
it was Hyrcanus 11.,^ and in the year 62 A.D. it was 
Ananos the younger.^^ Similarly in the New Testament, it is 
always the apx^p^u^ that appears as the presiding personage 
(Acts V. 17 ff, vii 1, ix. 1, 2, xxiL 5, xxiii 2, 4, xxiv. I).*** 
Wherever names are mentioned we find that it is the high 
priest for the time being that officiates as president Thus 
we have Gaiaphas in the time of Christ (Matt xzvL 3, 67), 
and Ananias in< the time of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxiii 2, 
xxiv. 1), both of whom, as wa learn from Josephus, were the 
high priests actually in office at the dates in question. The 
trial of Jesus before Annas (John xviil) cannot be regarded 
as in any way disproving this view. For there it was merely 
a question of private examination. As little can we lay any 
stress on the fact that Ananos (or Annas) the younger is 
represented as being at the head of affiiirs ^ in the time of 
the war, and that long after he had been deposed.^ For the 
circumstance of his occupying that position then was due to 
the fact of a special decree of the people having been issued 
at the time at which the revolution broke out^ The only 
passage that might be ui^ed in opposition to our view is Acts 
iv. 6, where Annas (who was only an ex-high priest) is repre- 
sented as being the president of the Sanhedrim. But this 
passage is very much in the same position as the parallel one, 
Luke iii 2. In both Annas is mentioned before Gaiaphas in 
such a way as might lead one to suppose that the farmer was 

^** 1 Maoc xir. 44 : dmtmp rcSg vt^ mitrov fn^iir^fiifts »ml ivuvrrpl^f^tu 
9V9Tf^^9 I9 fff xf^^ ^''^ murw. 

«» AnlL w. 9. 8-5. *•* ArUt, xx. 9. 1. 

*** In foiswer to the stiange new of Wieseler, that the president of the 
Sanhedrim merely as jucft, even though he were not a high priest, bore the 
title of dpxt*piv;n we Stud, u. KriL 1872, pp. 628-881. 

*•« AntL XX. 9. 1. 

^*f BdL Jyd. iL 20. 8, 22. 1, iv. 8. 7-^ 2 ; VUa, 88, 89, 44, 60. 

^^BelLJud. iL20. 8. 
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the high priest actually in ofiBoe, though in point of fact this 
was certainly not the case. If therefore we are not at 
liberty to infer from Luke iii. 2 that Annas was stUl in office 
as high priest^ as little can we conclude from Acts iv. 6 that 
he was president of the Sanhedrim, which would be incom- 
patible with Matt xxvL 57-66. We should prefer to explain 
the matter by saying that, in both cases, there is some 
inaccuracy about the narrative. That the persons who are 
mentioned in the Babbinical traditions were not presidents of 
the Sanhedrim is further evident from the fact that, wherever 
those same individuals happen to be mentioned in the New 
Testament or by Josephus, they always appear merely as 
ordinary members of the court Thus Shemaiah (Sambas) in 
the time of Hyrcanus 11.,^ Gamaliel L in the time of the 
apostles (Acts v. 34, oomp. ver. 27), and Simon ben 
Gamaliel in the time of the Jewish war.*"^ 

The Jewish tradition in question is therefore at variance 
with the whole of the undoubted historical facts. Not only 
so, but it is itself only of a very late origin, and probably does 
not belong to so early a period as the age of the Mishna. 
The one solitary passage in the Mishna in which it occurs 
{Chagiga ii. 2) stands there in perfect isolation. Everywhere 
else in this work the heads of the schools above mentioned 
are spoken of simply as heads of schools and nothing more. 
Consequently it is extremely probable that the passage in 
question did not find its way into the text of the Mishna till 
some subsequent period.*"^ Then again, it may be affirmed, 
uuless we have been deceived on all hands, that the titles 
Nasi and Ah-beth-din as applied to the president and vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim are foreign as yet to the age of 
the Mishna. It is true both those terms are to be met with 

*•• AnU. xiv. 9. 3-6. 

*» Vita, 88, 89. 

^^ Later interpolatioiis in the text of the Mishna may alao be detected 
eleewhere, for example at Aboth v. 21. Of ooune the passage Chagiga iL 2 
aheady ocean in the Jerusalem Talmud, and so must be older at least than 
this latter. 
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in this work.*" But by Niisi it is always the actual prince 
of the nation, specially the king, that is meant, as indeed, is 
on one occasion expressly affirmed,** while the Ab-ieA-din 
again, if we may judge from its literal import, can hardly 
have been intended to mean anything else than the prendeni 
of the supreme court of justice (and therefore of the Sanhe* 
drim). Besides this latter title, we sometimes meet with that 
of Bash-heih^Kn, and with precisely the same meaning.^ It 
was not till the post-Mishnic age that the titles Ifasi and 
Alhidh^in were, so to speak, reduced a step by being trans- 
ferred to the president and vice-president respectively.'* 
Finally, the so-called M^fiHD^ who, on the strength of a few 
passages in the Talmnd is also frequently mentioned by 
Jewish and Christian scholars as having been a special 
functionary of the court, was not so at all, but simply the 
most *' prominent " of its ordinary members, ue. the one who 
was roost learned in the law.** 

As regards the time of Christ it may be held as certain, 
from all that has just been said, that the office of president 
was always occupied by the high priesi for the time being, 
and that too in virtue of his being such. 

3. Its juritdietian. As r^ards the area over which the 

^ irfeO, Taaniik u. 1 ; Nedarm v. 6 ; HarajoA iL 6-7, ill 1-3 and 
ckewhere. ]«^ n^a 3Kt TaamA iL 1 ; Edu^ v. 6. 

** Hcrajoik ilL S. 

'^ Aort ka^iana ii. 7, ir. 4. 

MS The first Rabbinical preaideDt of the Sanhedrim to whom the title iVoM 
is applied is R Judah, the redactor of the Mishna, at the end of the second 
oentniy of oar era {Ahoth iL 2). Of the Kabbina that oocnpied this position 
prtvwuM to R. Jttdah, there is not one that is known aa yet under the 
derignation of Nasi (apart from Ckagiga iL 2). We may aasame therefore 
that the title did not come into nae till toward the ciloee of the 



age. 

M* The expression p n^3 ^ K^EnooceofS only once in the Mishna, Aorti- 
joikL4, In that passage directiona are given aa to what ia to be done in the 
event of the coort having arrived at an ernnieooa decision in the absence 
of the pi JV2 ^ l6sTDi i-^ the most distinguished, most eminent member 
of the ooDcgiiun. For the meaning of K^inOi comp. Boxtorfs Lex. ooL 
1729 f. Levy's Neuhebr. W&rlerb, under word. 
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jorisdictioD of the supreme Sanhedrim extended, it has been 
already remarked above (p. 142) that its civil authority was 
restricted, in the time of Christ, to the eleven toparchies of 
Judaea proper. And accordinglj, for this reas6n, it had no 
judicial authority over Jesus Christ so long as He remained 
in Galilee. It was only as soon as He entered Judaea that He 
came directly under its jurisdiction. In a certain sense, no 
doubt, the Sanhedrim exercised such jurisdiction over every 
Jewish community in the world, and in that sense over 
Oalilee as well. Its orders were regarded as binding through- 
out the entire domain of orthodox Judaism. It had power, 
for example, to issue warrants to the congregations (syna- 
gogues) in Damascus for the apprehension of the Christians in 
that quarter (Acts ix. 2, xxii. 5, xxvL 12). At the same 
time however the extent to which the Jewish communities 
were willing to yield obedience to the orders of the Sanhe- 
drim always depended on how far they were favourably 
disposed toward it It was only within the limits of Judaea 
proper that it exercised any direct authority. There could 
not possibly be a more erroneous way of defining the extent 
of its jurisdiction as regards the kind of causes with which it 
was competent to deal than to say that it was the spirUual or 
iheoloffieal tribunal in contradistinction to the civil judicatories 
of the Bomans. On the contrary, it would be more correct to 
say that it formed, in contrast to the foreign authority of 
Bome, that supreme native court which here, as almost every- 
where else, the Somans had allowed to continue as before, 
only imposing certain restrictions with regard to competency. 
To this tribunal then belonged all those judicial matters and 
all those measures of an administrative character which either 
could not be competently dealt with by the inferior local courts 
or which the Boman procurator had not specially reserved 
for himself. The Sanhedrim was, above all, the final court of 
appeal for questions connected with the Mosaic law, but not 
in the sense that it was open to any one to appeal to it 
against the decisions of the inferior courts, but rather in so far 
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as it was called upon to intervene in every case in which the 
lower courts could not agree as to their judgment*^ And 
when once it had given a decision in any case the judges of 
the local courts were, on pain of death, bound to acquiesce in 
it^ In the theoretical speculations of the scribes we find 
the following specially laid down as cases which are to belong 
to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of justice : '* A tribe 
(charged with idolatry), or a false prophet, or a high priest is 
only to be tried before the court of the seventy-one. A 
voluntary war is only to be commenced after the decision of 
the court of the seventy-one has been given rogaiding it 
There is to be no enlaigement of the dty (Jerusalem or the 
courts of the temple) till after the court of the seventy-one 
has decided the niatter. Superior courts for the tribes are 
only to be instituted when sanctioned by the court of the 
seventy-one* A town that has been seduced into idolatry is 
only to be dealt with by the court of the seventy-one.'"^ 
Accordingly the high priest might be tried by the Sanhe- 
drim,'^* though the king, on the other hand, was as little 
amenable to its authority as he was at liberty to become one 
of its members.*" At the same time it is not difficult to 
perceive that all the regulations just referred to have the air 
of being of a purely theoretical character, that they do not 
represent the actual state of things, but merely the devout 
imaginations of the Mishnio doctors. The fieicts to be gleaned 
from the pages of the New Testament are of a somewhat more 
valuable character. We know, as matter of fact, that Jesus 
appeared before the Sanhedrim charged with blasphemy (Matt 
xxvL 66 ; John xix. 7), and that, before this same tribunal, 
Peter and John were brought up chaiged with being false 
prophets and deceivers of the people (Acts iv. and v.), Stephen 

**' AnlL IT. 8. 14, Jm. ; Sanhedrin zi. 2 (see the passage as quoted above, 
p. 142). ^ Samkedrin zL 2. 

*^ Scsnhtdfin i fi. Gompi Sankedrin vL 4 : " If the king is ditposed to 
enter xqpon an unprovoked war, he ia at liberty to do so only after the 
decision of the council of the seventy-one has been giTen.*' 

•i« See abo SanMrin L L '^^ SoMhedrin iL 2. 
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with being a blasphemer (Acts vi. 13 ff.), and Paul with 
being guilty of transgressing the Mosaic law (Acts xxiii.).^ 

There is a special interest attaching to the question as to 
how far the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was limited by the 
authority of the Boman procurator/" We accordingly pro- 
ceed to observe that, inasmuch as the Boman system of pro- 
vincial government was not strictly carried out in the case of 
Judaea (see above, § 17^, as the simple faot of its being 
administered by means of a procurator plainly shows, the San- 
hedrim was still left in the enjoyment of a comparatively high 
degree, of independence. Not only did it exercise civil juris- 
diction, and that according to Jewish law (which was only a 
matter of course, as otherwise a Jewish court of justice would 
have been simply inconceivable), but it also enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of criminal jurisdiction as welL It had an 
independent authority in regard to police affairs, and conse- 
quently possessed the right of ordering arrests to be made by 
its own officers (Matt, xxvi 47 ', Mark xiv. 43 ; Acts iv. 3, 
V. 17, IS).*^^ It had also the power of finally disposing, on 

*^* The aeries of cases being the same as in Winerti RMHwOrierh, iL 552. 

*ia On this point, comp. Bynaeoa, De morte Juu ChrisH^ iil 1. 9-14. 
Deyling, De Judaeorumjure gladn tempore CkrisH^ ad John xriiL 81 {Oheerva" 
tUmee eaerae^ part iL 1787, pp. 414-428 ; also in Ugolini^s TheMunu^ vol. 
xztL). Iken, Dejure vitae et necis tempore mortie ServatorU apud Judatoi 
non ampUiu superstUe ad John xviiL 81 (in his Dis$ertatt philoL'theol. iL 
517-^72). A. Balth. v. Walther, JurUtuA-hietoriMehe Betrachiungen ueher 
{He OeschidUe vom Leiden und Sterhen Jtsu CkritU^, etc, Brealau 1777, pp. 
142-168 (thia latter work I know only through the qnotation from it in 
Liicke'a Commentar ueber das Ev. Joh,^ iL 786 ; for more of the earlier 
literature, see Wolf^a Curae pMoL in Nov. Test., note on John xyiiL 31). 
Winer'a ReaUoMerb. ii 558. Leyrer in Herzog*a BeaUEncycL^ lat ed. roL xr, 
320-322. DdUingei'a Christentkwn und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung 
(2nd ed. 1868), pp. 456-460. Langen in the Ttib. TheoL Qaartalschr, 1862, 
pp. 411-463. On the judicial arrangements in the Roman proTiocea 
j^Derally aee Geib, Geschichte des rdmuchen Criminalprooesses (1842), 
I»p. 471-486. Rudor£F, Rdmisehe Rechtsge$chiekte, vol ii., especially pp. 12 
and 845. 

*^* According to Matt. xxtL 47, Mark xiy. 43, it waa by the Jewish police 
that Jeaua waa arreated. It ia only in the fourth Gk>8pel that it aeems to be 
implied that it waa a Roman tribune (officer) with hia cohort that appre- 
hended Jeaua (John xviiL 3 and 12). 
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its own authority, of such cases as did not involve sentence of 
death (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It was only in cases in 
which such sentence of death was pronounced that the judg- 
ment required to be ratified by the authority of the procurator. 
Not only is this expressly affirmed with regard to the Jews in 
the Gospel of John (xviii. 31 . fiiuv ovk t^artv anrotcreivai 
oifhhoL), but it follows as matter of certainty, from the 
account of the condemnation of Jesus as given by the Synop- 
tists. Besides, a reminiscence of this fact has survived in 
the Jewish traditions.*^ But it is at the same time a fact 
worthy of note, that the procurator regulated his judgment in 
accordance with Jewish law ; only on this assumption could 
Pilate have pronounced sentence of death in the case of Jesus. 
It is true the procurator was not compelled to have any regard 
to Jewish law in the matter at all, but still he was at Uberly 
to do so, and as a rule he actually did so. There vhu one special 
offence in regard to which the Jews had been accorded the singur 
lar privilege of proceeding even against Soman eiiizens according 
^ to Jewish law. For if on any occasion one who was not a 
s. Jew happened to pass the barrier at the temple in Jerusalem, 
beyond which only Jews could go, and thus intrude into the 
inner court, he was punished with death, and that even though 
he were a Boman.'^ Of course, even in this latter case, it 
was necessary that the sentence of the Jewish court should 
be confirmed by the Boman procurator. For we can hardly 

«» Jer. Safihedrin i. 1 (foL 18*) and viL 2 (fol 24b) : " The right of pro- 
noanciog sentences ol life or death was taken from Israel {^yn 1>D^D 
^KIK^O mras) forty yean before the destraction of the temple.*' The 
date of the withdrawal here given is, of coarse, worthless, for it maj be 
assumed as certain that this did not merely occur for the fiist time when 
Ptlate was procorator, but that in fact no such right oould he said to have 
belonged to the Jews ever since Judaea came to be under procurators at alL 

*^* BeH JtuL vL 2. 4 : Titna puts to the besieged the following question : 
Did we not grant yon permission to put to death any one who went bejond 
the barrier, even though he ircrv a Roman f (tvjc iftug U iW( pvtpfiirrnf ufuf 
Awoifuw impht^mf^twj ttkw 'l^mfuUmw rtg f;). On this oomp. also § 24, 
below. The subjecting of Roman dttxens to the laws of a foreign dty is 
an extraordinary eoneesiion, which, as a rule, was made onlj in the cue 
of those communities which were recognised as Uberae. See Khun, Die 
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venture to infer, from the terms nBed by Josephas in speaking 
of this matter, that in this special instance, though in this 
alone, the Jews had an absolute right to carry out the capital 
sentence on their own authority. Nor would we be justified 
in drawing any such inference from the stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 5 ff.). This latter is rather to be regarded either c 
as a case of excess of jurisdiction, or as an act of irregtdar ^ 
mob-justice. Still, on the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to assume, as a statement in Josephus might seem to warrant 
us in doing, that the Sanhedrim was not at liberty to meet at 
all without the consent of the procurator.*^^ But all that is 
meant by the statemeat in question is that the high priest 
had no right to hold a court of mpreme Jurisdiction in the 
absence and without the consent of the procurator. As little 
are we to assume that the Jewish authorities were required 
to hand over every offender in the first instance to the pro- 
curator. This they no doubt did if at any time it seemed to 
them to be expedient to do so,'^ but that does not necessarily 
imply that they were bound to do it We see then that the 
Sanhedrim had been left in the enjoyment of a tolerably 
extensive jurisdiction, the most serious restriction to it being, 
of course, the fact that the Boman* authorities could at any 
time take the initiative themselves, and proceed independently 
of the Jewish court, as they actuaUy did in not a few instances , c 
as, for example, when P aul was arrested . Further, it was in 
the power, not only of the procurator, but even of the tribune 
of the cohorts stationed in Jerusalem, to call the Sanhedrim 

Mdtitche und bUrgerl Ver/auung, ii. 24. MarquArdt, lUfmische Staatsver- 
waUimgf i. 75 f ., and especially the decree of the Ronuu senate with refer- 
ence to Chios passed in the year 674 A.U.C. = 80 B.C, (^Corp. Inter, Graec. 
n. 2222) : o7 rt vttp minroif Smt 'VmfMuu rtSs Xfi«f vwtMoyt»fft» vif^u^. 
Thia conoesaion then waa accorded to the Jewa, at leant aa far aa the 
iwiicalar case in queation waa concerned. 

''' AniL xz. 9. 1 : «v» i(oy %» ^ A^dtf x^fU Tff txf/foi/ ytiifAng xpL^ittu 

*** In the time of Albinos, for ezamplei the Jewish d^x^ms delivered to 
the procurator a certain lunatic, whose bdianoor seemed to them to be of 
a daugeroQs character (BeiL Jud. ril 6. 3, ed« Bekker, p. 104, lin. 6 ff.)« 
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together for the parpose of submittiiig to it auy matter 
requiring to be investigated from the standpoint of Jewish 
law (Acts IX. SO ; comp. xxiiL 15, 20, 28). 

4. The time and plaice of muting. The local courts 
usually sat on the second and fifth days of the week (Monday 
and Thursday).*" Whether this was also the practice in the 
case of the supreme Sanhedrim we have no means of knowing. 
There were no courts held on festival days (aio w\ much less 
on the Sabbath.**^ As in criminal cases a capital sentence 
could not be pronounced tiU the day following the trial, it 
was necessary to take care not to allow cases of this nature 
to be concluded on the evening preceding the Sabbath or any 
festival day.*^ Of course all those regulations were, in the 
first instance, of a purely theoretical character, and, as we 
know from what took place in the case of JesuSi were by no 
means strictly adhered to. The placs in which the supreme 
Sanhedrim was in the habit of meeting (the fiovXf) was 
situated, according to Josephus, BelL Jud. v. 4. 2, close to the 
so-called Xystos, and that on the east side of it^ in the direc- 
tion of the temple mount Now, seeing that, according to 
BeU. Jud. iL 16. 3, there was nothing but a bridge between 
the Xystos and this lattw, it is probable that the fiovXii was 
to be found upon the temple mount itself, on the western 
side of the endosiDg walL In any case, it must have stood 
outside the upper part of the city, for, according to BelL Jud. vL 
6. 3, we find that the Eomans had destroyed the fiovKmmipiop 
(s fiovkif) before they had as yet got possession of the upper part 
of the city. The Mishna repeatedly mentions the nnin nav^ 
as the place where the supreme Sanhedrim held its sittings."* 

«<• Keikuboth 1 1. 

**® Beza (or Jom tob), v. S. Gomp. Oehler in Henog*8 Reat-Enqfcl^ Ist 
ed. voL xiiL 203 (art *' Sabbath '^. Bleek*8 Beitrdge xur EvangeUen-Kritik 
(1846). p. 141 £F. ; Vf ieader^s Chronologuche Sfnopte, p. 861 ff. Kuchoer, 
Vk fidiseke Postakfeier ttnd Juu letztes MM (Program, for the Oymnasiuiii 
at Daisboig, 1870), p. 57 ff. 

^^^Sanhedrin'vr.l.faL 

•tt Sanhedrm xi. 2; MidMX v. 4. Comp. Pea iL 6 ; JScfffjoCl tiL 4. 
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Now, seeing tbat its statements cannot possibly refer to any 
other period than that of Josephus, and considering, more- 
over, that by the fiovKri of this historian we are undoubtedly 
to understand the meeting-place of the supreme Sanhedrim, 
we must necessarily identify the n^^? nae? with the fiovK/j of 
Josephus. It may be presumed therefore that the designa- 
tion Ttxxn xxsah was not meant to imply (as has been commonly 
supposed) that the hall in question was built of hewn stones 
(n^ ss hewn stones), — which could hardly be regarded as a 
characteristic feature, — but that it stood beside the Xystos 
(nni s {vvr^, as in the Sept 1 Chron. xxii. 2 ; Amos v. 11). 
To distinguish it from the other Ttovf on the temple esplanade 
it was called, from its situation, ** the hall beside the Xystos." 
It is true that the Mishna represents it as having been withiu 
the inner court*^ But, considering how untrustworthy and 
sometimes inaccurate are its statements elsewhere r^^arding 
the topography of the temple, the testimony of the Mishna 
cannot be supposed to invalidate the result arrived at above, 
especially as it happens to be corroborated by other circum- 
stances besides.*** We may regard as utterly useless here 
the later Talmodic statement, to the effect that, forty years 

*** See Middoih v. 4 in paiticalar ; also Sanhedrin zL 2. In the Babylonian 
Gemanii Jama zz.*, it is stated aomewfaat more circumstantially that the 
mjil ns^ stood one half within, and the other half without the court (see 
the passage, for example, in Buztorf a Lex. ChaUL under rPTu). Pea il 6 
and Edujoth vii 4 cannot be said to famish any data for enabling as 
to determine the site of the boilding ; as little have we any in Tamid 
ii. Jin.j iv. Jin. For although, according to the two last-mentioned passages, 
fAe prietii were in the habit of betaking themselves to the n^jn rDfi^ daring 
the interrals between the varioas parts of the service, for the purpose of 
easting the lots and of repeatmg the acftnia, it does not necessarily follow 
tnim this that the boilding was sitaated within the court 

'^ In the tractate Joma L 1 mention is made of a pliTlfi rafi^ (as we 
ought to read with Cod. de Bom 188, instead of the pn.i^ TOth of the 
printed editions), by which we are nndoabtedly to andexstand the place in 
which the supreme Sanhedrim met (pimD = vAptlpot) ; and it is, to say 
the least of it, most in harmony with the coatezt (comp. i. 5) to regard it 
as having been outside the court But the truth is, it is in itself somewhat 
unlikely that any portion of the inner court would be used for purposes 
ocher than those connected with the temple serricea. 
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before the destruction of the temple^ the Sanhedrim had either 
removed or had been ejected (pnbi) from the lixhkath kagcuiih, 
and that after that it held its sittings in the chanujoth 
(nran) or in a chanuth (nun}» a merchant's shop.^ This 
view must be completely dismissed, for the simple reason that 
no trace of it is as yet to be met with in the pages of the 
Mishna, which, on the contrary, obviously presupposes that 
the Sanhedrim still held its sittings in the IxKhkaih hagasith 
on the very eve of the destruction of the temple. As it so 
happens that the forty years immediately preceding the 
destruction of tShe temple are also regarded as the period 
during which the Sanhedrim had ceased to have the right to 
pronounce a capital sentence (see above, note 515), it is 
probable that what the Talmudic statement in question means, 
is that during the period just referred to the Sanhedrim was 
no longer at liberty, or was no longer inclined, to hold its 
sittings in the usual ofiBcial court-house, but met in some 
obscure place, ie.in** the merchant's shops," or, as the reading 
with the singular chantUh is perhaps to be preferred, in a 
** merchant's shop.** For nun is the ordinary word for a shop 
with an arched roof, a merchant's shop.'** As in one instance 
it is stated that the Sanhedrim subsequently removed from 
the ehamUh into JerusaUm,"^ probably we are to conceive of 
that building as having been outside the city proper. But 
all further conjectures on the part of scholars as to where it 
stood are superfluous, for the thing itself is in the main 

'*■ Shdbhath xv.* ; Roth hatihana zzzL* ; Sanhedrm ziLa ; Aboda Mara 
▼iii.^ In the edition of the Talmud now before me (Amsterdam 1644 ff.) 
it 18 only in the first-mentioned passage {Skabbaih zt>) that the plural 
chanujoth occurs, the singalar chanuth being need in the other tluee instances. 
See besides the passages in Selden's De tynedriis^ iL 1& 7-^ ; Wagenseil's 
note on Sata ix. 11 (in Snrenhustns* Mishna^ iiL 297) ; Levy's Neukebr. 
W^terh. ii 80 (see under TVOnh 

M« For example, see Baha kamma ii 2, vL 6 ; Baha mada iL 4, ir. 11 ; 
Baba haikra iL 8. For the plural ni^n, see Taanilh L 6 ; Baha mezia 
TiiL 6 ; Aboda $ara L 4 ; Tohoroth tL 8. The shopkeeper or dealer was 
culled ^yon. 

^' RoA hashana 
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unhifltorical/'^ Although oa the occasion on which Jesus 
was condemned to death (Mark xiv. 53 ff.; Matt. xxvL 57 ff.) 
the Sanhedrim happened to meet in the pcUace of the high 
priest, we must regard this as an exception to the rulo» ren- 
dered necessary by the simple fact of its having met during the 
night. For at night the gates of the temple mount were shut.'** 
6. Judicial procedure. This, according to the account of it 
given in the Mishna, was as follows.*^ The members of 
the court sat in a semicircle (H^^ Tl^^ 7!??, literally, like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor), in order that they 
might be able to see each other. In front of them stood the 
two clerks of the court, one on the right hand and the other 
on the left, whose duty it was to record the votes of those 
who were in favour of acquittal on the one hand, and of 
those who were in favour of a sentence of condemna- 
tion on the other.'*^ There also sat in front of them 

'» The above explaoation of the origin of the unhistorical statement in 
question now appears to me to be the most probable of any. For another 
see Stud. «. KriL 1878, p. 625. Even so early as in the Talmud we find 
nothing bat a flactuating indedsion as to the motives which led the Sanhe- 
drim to remove from the usual place of meeting ; see Aboda sara viii.^, or 
the German translation in Ferd. Christian Ewald, Aboda Sarah^ oder der 
GdigeiuUenst (2iid ed. 1868), pp. 62-64. 

'^ Middoth L 1. We have no evidence of any other meeting of the 
Sanhedrim ever having been held in the high priest's palace. For in Luke 
zzii. 54 ff. and John xviii IS ff., what we have to do wich is simply a pre- 
liminary investigation before the hig;h priest. And as for the statement 
with regard to the place of meeting in Matt. zxvi. 8, it is only to be regarded 
as a subsequent addition on the part of the evangelist, comp. Mark xiv. 1 ; 
Luke rrii. 2. For a fuller discussion of the question as to where the supreme 
Sanhedrim held its sitting^ see my article in the Stud, u. Krit, 1878, pp. 
608-626. See also, at p. 608 of the same, the earlier literature of the sub- 
ject| in which however no decisive results have been reached owing to the 
uncritical way in which it has dealt with the sources. 

MO On the forms of judicial procedure in the Old Testament, see Winer's 
EealwGrterb,^ art ^^Qericht;" Oehler's art **Gericht und Gerichtsverwaltung 
bei den Hebrilern,'' in Herzog's Real-Enc, 1st ed. vol. v. ppu 67-61. 
SaalscbiitE, Dom MoMuche Hecht, \L 593 ff. Keil, Handifuch der bibUachen 
ArchOologie (2nd od. 1875), sea 150. Kohler, Lehrbuch der btbUfoheti 
Gexhichu, I 359 ff. 

'*' Sanhedrin iv. 8. There is also one instanoe in Josephns in which 
• yp$ifi^T%v: r«f ^v'k%i is meutioned, IklL Jud. v. 18. I. 

DIV. U. VOL L K 
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three rows of the disciples of the learned men, each of whom 
had his own special seat assigned him.*^ The prisoner at the 
bar was always required to appear in a humble attitude and 
dressed in mourning.*^ In cases involving a capital sentence, 
special forms were prescribed for conducting the trial and 
pronouncing the sentence. On such occasions it was the 
/ practice always to hear the reasons in favour of acquittal in 
^ the first place, which being done, those in favour of a convic- 
tion might next be stated.'^ When any one had once spoken 
in favour of the accused he was not at liberty afterwards to 
say anything unfavourable to him, though the converse was 
^ permissible.*'' Those of the student disciples who happened to 
^ be present were also allowed to speak, though only in favour 
of and not against the prisoner, while on other occasions not 
involving a capital sentence they could do either the one or 
the other as they thought proper.^ A sentence of acquittal 
might be pronounced on the same day as that of the trial, 
whereas a sentence of condemnation could not be pronounced till 
the foUowing day.^ The voting, in the course of which each 
individual stood up in his tum,^ began '' at the side," "^ {?, 
tktf. with the youngest member of the court, whereas on other 
occasions it was the practice to commence with the most 
distinguished member.*** For a sentence of acquittal a simple 
majority was sufficient, while for one of condemnation again a 
majority of two was required.*^ If therefore twelve of the 
twenty-three judges necessary to form a quorum voted for 
acquittal and eleven for a conviction, then the prisoner was 
discharged ; but if, on the other hand, twelve were for a con- 
viction and eleven for acquittal, then in that case the number 

••• Sanhedrin ir. 4. 

*** Joseph. Antt. ziv. 9. 4. Comp. Sacharja 8. 8. 

*•* Sanhedrin iv. 1. ••• Sanhedrin ir. 1, t. 5. 

»•• Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 4. 

**^ Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 5. On this groiind m&ny have sought to acoonnt 
for the alleged twofold meeting of the Sanhedrim when Jesus was' con- 
demned to death. 

"• Sanhedrin v. 6. «• Sanhedrin iv. 2. 

•*• Sanhedrin ir. 1. 
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of the jadges had to be increased by the addition of two to 
their number, which was repeated if necessary until either an 
acquittal was secured or the majority requisite for a conviction 
was obtained But» of course, they had to restrict themselves 
to the maximum number of seventy-one.^ 



IV. THE HIGH PRIESTS. 

The LrrEHATURE. 

Sdden, De neeemone in pontificatum Ebraeonm^ lib. L cap. 11-12 
(frequently printed along witfai Selden'a other works ; for example, in 
the edition of the UxorEbraka^ Ynaooi. ad Od. 1678 ; alao in Ugolini'a 
Thetatarus^ vol xii.). 

Lightfoot, Minitterium UmpU Hierotch/mitani^ c. iv. 8 (fipp. ed. Roterodam. 
i 684 ff.). 

Reland, AiU^qmUUu tacrae^ par. iL c. 2 (ed. lipa. 1724, p. 146 L). 

Anger, De tenqwrum in actis apottohrum ratume (1838), p. 98 f. 

Ewald, GeschiekU du VoOoes Israel, vol. vi. 8rd ed. 1868, p. 684. 

Schiirer, Die dfx/^fui im Neuen Testameate (JStvd. u. Erit, 1872, pp. 
598-657). 

Griitz, Monatnckr.fitr Geschichte vnd Wieaensch, des Judenthums, Jahrg. 1877, 
pp. 450-464, and Jahrg. 1881, pp. 49-64, 97-112. 

The most distinctive feature of the Jewish constitution as it 
existed during the period subsequent to the exile is this, that 
the high priest was the pclUieal head of the nation as mil. 
That he was so at least from the commencement of the Greek 
era down to the days of the Eomano-Herodian rule is 
regarded as entirely beyond dispute. The high priests of 
the pre-Maccabaean age as well as those of the Asmonaean 
line were not only priesU, but also princes at one and the 
same time. And although their authority was restricted on 
the one hand by the Greek suzerains, and on the other by the 
gerotuia^ still it was very greatly strengthened by the fact 
that their high o£Bce was hereditary and tenable for life. The 
combination of priesthood and royalty as seen in the case of 
the later Asmonaeans represented the very acme of sacerdotal 
power and authority. After the Bomans came upon the 

•*i Sanhedrin v. 6. 
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Boene, and still more under the Herodian princes, thej of 
course lost much of their power. The Asmonaean dynastj 
was overthrown, nay was extirpated altogether. The principle 
of inheritance and life-tenure was done away with. High 
priests were appointed and deposed at pleasure by Herod 
and the Bomans alika In addition to this, there was the 
steady increase of the power of Pharisaism and the Babbinical 
school But even in spite of the combined influence of all 
the factors we have mentioned, the high-priesthood contrived 
to retain a considerable share of its original power down to 
the time of the destruction of the temple. And even after 
that the high priests continued to act as presidents of the 
Sanhedrim, and consequently to have the chief direction of the 
civil affairs of the community as well Even then there still 
remained a few privileged families from which the high 
priests continued to be almost always selected. And 
accordingly, although under the supreme rule of the Bomans 
and the Herodian princes they no longer formed, it may be, 
a monarchical dynasty, they yet continued to exist as an 
influential aristocracy. As we are familiar, from political 
history, with the series of high priests down to the overthrow 
of the Asmonaeans, it will be sufBcient at present merely to 
subjoin a list of those belonging to the Bomano-Herodiau 
period. Josephus tells us that they numbered twenty-eight in 
all*** Accordingly on collating his different notices with 
regard to them, we get the following twenty-eight names : — ^ 



»« AfUL XX. 10. 

'^ A list of those high priests, based on (he nottoes foand in Joeephut, 
has already been framed hj aeTeial Greek divines, tii. (1) bj Joeephua 
the Christian in his Ht/pomnesticum t. Uber memoriaUs, chap, it (first edited 
bj Fabricius, Codex peeudfpigraphut Vet. Tett.^ vol. iL, and afterwards 
given in Gallendi*a BibUotk, Pairum^ vol. ziv., and Migne's Patrol graee.^ 
▼ol. ctI.); (2) by Nicephorus ConstantiDop. in his Ckronographia com- 
pendiaria^ or rather aooording to De Boor, by the antbor of the rerised 
Terston of this Chromography (critical edition by Gredner in two programs 
fos the Univetsity of Giessen, 1832-1838, u. 83 f., and especially by Da 
Boor, Nicephfrri Conrt, opiucula^ Lips 1880, pp. 110-112). Then Zonaras, 
who inserts extracts from Josephns into the first six books ol his AMnaU^ 
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(c) Appointed by Herod (37-4 B.O.): — 

1. Ananel (37-36 b.g.)* a native of Babylon^ and 

belonging to an obscure priestly family, AtuL 
XY. 2. 4, 3. 1. The Eabbinical traditions repre» 
sent him as having been an Egyptian.^ 

2. Aristobulos, the last of the Asmonaeans (35 B.a), 

AfUL zv. 3. 1, 3. • 

Ananel for the second time (34 fit B.a), AtUk 
XV. 3. 3. 

3. Jesus the son of Phabes, Antt. xv. 9. 3.*^ 

4. Simon the son of Boethos, or according to other 

accounts, SoMos himself in any case the father- 
in-law of Herod, he having been the father of 
Mariamne IL (some time between 24 and 26 
ac.), AnU. XV. 9. 3, xviL 4. 2. Comp. zviiL 6. 1, 
xix. 6. 2. The family belonged originally to 
Alexandria, AnU. xv. 9. 3. 



hoi also adopted the passages about the high priests almost entireljr 
(ArmaL ▼. 12-vi. 17). The part referring to the high priests in the time 
of Jesus (Joseph. Anti. xfiii. 8. 8) is also quoted by Eusebtus, Hiil. eeel 
L 10. 5-6, and Demonsir. evang, yiii. 2. 100; in like maoner in the 
Chron, paxkaU^ ed. Dindoif, L 417. Of the modem lists the most correct 
is that of Anger, with which our own entirely agrees. For a fuller treat- 
ment of the matter, see my article in the Stud. «. Krit. 1872, pp. 597-'e07. 

'^ In the Mishna, Para iii. 6, those high priests are enumerated under 
whom a red heifer had been burnt (in oompllanoe with the enactment of 
Kum. zix.). In the post-Asmonaean age this took place under the three 
following: — (1) Elioeuai ben ha-Kajaph, (2) Chanamel the Egyptian, (8) 
Ismael ben Pi-abi On^ *d p ^Wtn ^ron it«D3m ^"^pn p ^^^wiw. the 
orthography of the names according to Co<L de Rom 138). Chanamel the 
Egyptian cah have been no other than our Anand, There can hardly be a 
doubt that the form of the name is just as inaccurate as is the statement 
to the effect that he was an Egyptian. Moreover, the chronological order 
Is incorrect, for by the EUoenai, who is mentioned first, no other can have 
been intended than Eliouaios the son of Kantheras, whose name occurs 
much farther down the list (No. 19). As for the rest, the term 
^* Egyptian " is simply equivalent to Alexandrian, which other high priests 
of the time of Herod actually were, as for example the sons of Boethos 
{Antt, zv. 9. 8). 

*^ In Joseph. HypomnuL * Intw^ o rov Omv/Hv Zonaraa. AnmaL v. 16 
(Bonnens. i. 433), 0«/3«ro;, as in Josephus the Jew. 
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6. Matthias the son of Theophilos (5-4 B.C.), Anit. 
xvii. 4. 2, 6. 4. 

6. Joseph the son of EUem, AfUL xvil 6. 4.*** 

7. Joasar the son of Boethos (4 B.C.), AntL xvii. 6. 4. 

(b) Appointed by Archelaus (4 B.a-6 A.D.) : — 

8. Eleasar the son of Boethos (4 ff.), AnU. xvil 13. 1. 

9. Jesus the son.of See, AnU. xvii 13. 1.*^ 
Joasar for the seoond time, Antt, xviiL 1. 1, 2. 1. 

(c) Appointed by Quirinus (ajd. 6) : — 

10. Ananos or Hannas the son of Seth (6*15 A.D.), 

AnU. xviil 2. 1, 2. Gomp. xx. 9. 1 ; Bdl. Jud. 
▼. 12. 2. This is the high priest so well known 
in the New Testament, Lake iiL 2 ; John xviiL 
13-24; Acts iv. 6. 
(iQ Appointed by Valerius Gratos (aj). 15-26) : — 

11. Ismael the son of Phabi (some time between 15 

and 16 A.D.), AnU. xviiL 2. 2.*^ 

12. Eleasar the son of Ananos (some time between 16 

and 1 7 A.D.), AnU. xviil 2. 2. 

*^ Whether this Jatq^k Bhonld be indaded in the list is open to qoestion, 
for he officiated only onoe, and that on the great day of atonement, merely 
as a Bobstitate for Matthias^ who had been prevented from doing duty him- 
self in ooDseqnence of some Levitical defilement. Bat be this as it may, 
he was still, on this acoonnt, the aetoal high priest for at least a period of 
one day, while he is certainly indaded by Joeephns, as otherwise the 
namber would not have amoonted to twenty-eight His name likewise 
oocnrs in the list of Josephus the Christian {HypomneH. chap. iL). The 
singolar inddeot just referred to is also frequently mentioned in the 
Rabbinical sources (see Sdden, De weeatume inponHfieatitm Ehr. L 11, ed 
Fianoof. p. 160. Derenbourg, HigUnrt de la Palestine^ p. ISO, note. 
Gitttz, Mimatuchrift, 1881, p. 61 ft.). The high priest now is question is 
there known as dS^K p ^W' 

Mr In Joseph. AntL xvii 18. 1, he is cslled 'Imws i -^Ui or Sii (the 
manuscripts reading sometimes the one and sometimes the other) ; Joseph. 
Hypomne^. ^Inr^t o rtv 2f< ; in Nioephorus, 'Imws ^Oni ; in Zonaras, 
AnnaL tL 2 (ed. Bonneoa i 472), wmh Zai. 

MS The name of the father as given in Joseph. AnU. xviiL 2, 2 ; Euseb. 
Hist, eecl L 10. 6, ed. Heinichen ; and Zonarsa, AnnaL wL 8 (ed. Bonnens. 
i. 477), is ^ttfiij while in Euseb. Demanstr. ev. riiL 2. 100, it is ^«/3«; in 
Joseph. HypcmnuL Bi«i3i; and in C%raii. pasck.^ ed. Diodorf, i 417, 
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13. Simon the son of Kamithos (somewhere about 

17-18 A.D.), AnU. xviiL 2. 2.*** 

14. Joseph called Caiaphas (somewhere between 18 and 

36 A.D.), AfUL xviii. 2. 2, 4. 3. Comp. Matt. xxvL 
3, 57; Luke iii. 2; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 
24, 28 ; Acts iv. 6. According to John xviii. 13, 
he was the father-in-law of Hannas— Ananos.*^ 
(e) Appointed by Yitellias (35-39 A.D.): — 

15. Jonathan the son of Ananos (36-37 A.D.), Antt. 

xviiL 4. 3, 5. 3. Comp. xix. 6. 4. He was 
found still playing a prominent part in public 
life in the time of Cumanus, 50-52 a.d. (Bell, 
Jud. ii. 12. 5-6), and was ultimately assassinated 
at the instigation of Felix the procurator {BelL 
Jud. ii 13. 3 ; Antt. xx. 8. 5). 

16. Theophilos the son of Ananos (37 ff A.D.), ArUL 

xviii 5. 3. 

(/) Appointed by Agrippa I. (41-44 a.d.) : — 

17. Simon Kantheras the son of Boethos (41 ff. A.D.), 

ArUL xix. 6. 2.** 

18. Matthias the son of Ananos, AnU. xix. 6. 4. 

19. Elionaios the son of Eantheros, AnU. xix. 8. 1.^ 

'<' Thifl high priest is also frequently mentioned in the Rabbinical 
Booroes (Selden, De tueeemone in ponHficat. pp. 161, 177, ed. Franoof. 
Derenbooi^, HUtoire, p. 197. Grttts, Mmatnckrifl 1881, p. 58 ff.). He is 
there known by the name of n^riDp p pyDfiS^* In Joseph. Antf., Euseb. 
Hist, cccLy and in Zonaras, Annal, tL 8 (i. 477), the father's name is Ki(^/#oc, 
while in Euseb. Demonstr. it is K»6tfioci in Joseph. Hypomnest, Ka^m^o^, 
and in Chron, pasch., ed. Dindorf, i. 408 and 417, KtifiuiiL 

«M Tiie surname Caiaphas is not == K&^3, but = KS^p or tf^p ; see note 
544 above. Derenbourg, p. 215, note 2. 

^^ See the wild combinations of ererj sort that hare been indulged in 
with regard to this personage, in GrStz, Monatsschrijt 1881, pp. '97-112. 

M' According to Antt, zx. 1. 8, he also appears to have the surname 
Kantheras as well as his fifther. In the Mishna, Para iiL 5, he is known 
as tf^pt] p ^^J^jn^St (see note 544, above). The Rabbinical tradition 
regards him as a son of Caiaphas. The name ^r^n^^ (my eyes are 

directed to Jehovah) or ^j^p^^K is also to be met with in the Old Testament 

(Ezra vifL 4, z. 22, 27 ; 1 Chron. uL 28, iv. 36, tu. 8, xxvi. 8). 
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{g) Appointed by Herod of Chalkia (44-48 a,d.)."* 

20. Joseph the son of Kami or Kamedes (aKamithos), 

AnU. XX. 1. 3, 5. 2.*" 

21. Ananias the son of Nedebaios (somewhere between 

47 and 59 A.D.), AnlU xx. 5. 2 ; comp. xx. 6. 2 ; 
Bell. Jud. ii 12. 6 ; Acts xxiii 2, xxiv. 1. In 
consequence of his wealth be continaed to be a 
man of great inflaence even after his deposition, 
although, at the same time, notorious for his 
avarice {AidL xx. 9. 2-4). He was put to death 
by the insuigents at the commencement of the 
Jewish war {Ml. Jud. iL 17. 6, 9).*" 
(h) Appointed by Agrippa IL (50-100 A.D.) . — 

22. Ismael the son of Phabi (about 59-61 A.D.), AtUL 

XX. 8. 8, 11. He is probably identical with the 
person of the same nai&e whose execution at 
Cyrene is incidentally mentioned. Bell. Jud. vL 
2.2.*- 

*^ It would also be somewhere about this time (iiboat 44 a.d.) that the 
high priest Isinael oomes in, who according to AntL iiL 15. 8, was in office 
during the great famine in the reign of the Emperor CUadiaa. Bat as 
Josephoa saya nothing aboat him in the coone of the nanatiye itaelf , we 
are probably to look upon this caaoal mention of him as a fault of memory 
on the part of the hiatorian. Ewald {Geschichte^ yl 634) inserts him after 
EUcnaioB^ while Wieaeler (jChronoljogie de$ cq>o»toL ZeilaUen^ p. 159) identifies 
him with thia latter. 

^^ The name of the father, which at one time appears as K«^f / (AntL xz. 
1. 3 =Zonara8, Anna/. tL 12,./&i.)or Km/in (Joseph. £r|rpomfi«<l.), at another 
as Kifit^it (AntL zx. 5. 2, according to the reading of Dindorf and Bekker 
=s Zonaraa, AnnaL ri. 14), is in any caae identical with Kamithos. 

M5 YoT hia avarice, oomp. becddea the Talmadic tradition in Deren- 
bourg^a Histoire^ p. 233 f. 

*^ It is probably thia younger Ismael, son of Phabi (not the high priest 
of the same name who standa eleventh in the list), that is aUo referred to in 
the Kabbinical traditiona regarding ^2K^& p ^(<yDtr> (Mishna, Para iil 5 ; 
Sota ix. 15 ; in the latter passage it is also the high prieat of thia name that 
ia meant^ for the predicate Rabbi should, with Cod. de i2o«si, be expunged. 
Tosefta. ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 182. 26, 533. 35 f., 632. 6. See in general, 
Derenhourg's Histoire^ pp. 232-235). In the printed texts the father'a 
name ia frequently corrupted. The correct form is ^3K^D» or divided tliua 
QK ^D (ss in Cod, dt Rossi 138, in the one passage in which it occura in 
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23. Joseph Kabi,"^ son of Simon the high pries^t 

(61-62 A.D.), ArUt. xx. 8. 11 ; comp. BeU. Jud. 
vL 2. 2. 

24. Ananos the son of Ananos (62 A.D., for only three 

inonths)^ Antt. xx. 9. 1. He was one of those 
who played a leading part during the first period 
of the Jewish war, but was subsequently put to 
death by the populace, BeU. Jud. ii. 20. 3, 22. 
1-2, iv. from 3. 7 to 5. 2 ; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60.*" 

25. Jesus the son of Damnaios (about 62-63 A.D.), 

AnU. XX. 9. I. and 4 ; oomp. Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 2. 

26. Jesus the son of Gamaliel (about 63-65 A.D.), 

AnU. XX. 9. 4, 7. In the course of the Jewish 
war he is frequently mentioned along with 
Ananos, whose fate he also shared, Bell. Jud. iv. 
3. 9, 4 3, 6. 2 ; Vila, 38, 41. According to 
Rabbinical tradition, his wife, Martha, was of the 
house of Boethos.** 

27. Matthias the son of Theophilos (65 ff. A.D.), Antt. 

XX. 9. 7 ; comp. BeU. Jud. vL 2. 2. 



the MishDa, tiz. Para iii. 5). There is as near an approach to this as 
possible in the Greek form ^/«/3i, which is found in the manuscripts in one 
instance at leasts yiz. AntL zz. 8. 8. 

nr In Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11, the samame is written K«/3/ ; in Zonoras, 
AtmaL tL 17, it is At*»fii (Le. U Km8/); and in Joseph. Hypomnest. 
Ktkf&nS' The Litter would correspond to Eamithos. 

'^ For combinations with respect to this high priest, see Gratz, Manatsschr. 
1881, pp. 56-62. 

M* Mishna, Jebamoth vL 4 : "If one happens to be betrothed to a widow, 
and is subsequently appointed to the office of high priest, he is at liberty to 
conduct her home as bis bride. Thus Jotua, son of Gamla, was betrothed to 
Martha the daughter of Boethos, and afterwards the king appointed him to 
be high priest ; and on the back of Uus he conducted Martha home as his 
bride." Our Josua, son of Gamala, is probably identical again with the 
Ben Gamala who, according to Joma iii. 9, ordered a golden urn to be 
made from which to draw the lots relating to the two he-goats on the great 
day of atonement. For further Rabbinical traditions regarding this per- 
sonage^ see Derenbonig, p. 248 f. As to his sernces in the way of promoting 
e<lucation, see below, § 27, note 29. 

*^ On this high priest^ see also Gratz, Monatsschr. 1881, pp. 62-64. 
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(f) Appointed by the people during the war (67-68 A.D.) : — 

28. Phannias or Phineesos the son of Samuel, and of 

humble origin, Bell. JucL iv. 3. 8 ; Antt. xx. 

lor 

Owing to the frequency with which those high priests were 
changed, the number of those who had ceased to hold office 
was always something considerable. But, although they no 
longer discharged the active functions of the office, they still 
continued to occupy an important and influential position, as 
can still be shown with regard to several of them at least^ 
We know from the New Testament, for example, what an 
amount of influence the elder Ananos or Hannas (No. 10) had 
even as a retired high priest The same may be said of his 
son Jonathan (No. 1 5), who, long after he had ceased to hold 
office, conducted an embassy, in the year 52 A.D., to the 
Syrian viceroy XJmidius Quadratus. This latter then sent 
him to Bome to answer for certain disturbances that had taken 
place in Judaea ; and when he had got the matter settled in 
favour of the Jews, he took the opportunity of his being in 
Home to request the emperor to send Felix as the new pro- 
curator. Then when Felix was found to be causing universal 
dissatisfaction in consequence of the way in which he was 
discharging the functions of his office, Jonathan took the liberty 
of reminding him of his duty, for doing which however he 
had to answer with his life.'*' Another high priest, Ananias 
the son of Nedebaios (No. 21), ruled in Jerusalem almost like 
a despot after he had retired from office. Then the younger 
Ananas (No. 24) and Jesus the son of Gamaliel (No. 26), 
although no longer exercising the functions of the high-priest- 
hood, were found at the head of afi&iirs in the earlier stage of 
the Jewish war. From all this it is evident that, though not 
actually in office, those men were by no means condemned to 

MI This, the last of the high priests, is also known to the Ralibinical 
traditions ; see Derenbourg, p. 269. His name in Hebrew was DWD^ 
MS For what follows, comp. Stud. u. KrU. 1872, p. 619 if. 
M* The leferences to passages are to be fonod abore, pasfinu 
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politicid inactivity. On the contrary, the office was such that 
it imparted to the holder of it a character tTtdelibilis in virtue 
of which he retained, even after demitting it, a large portion 
of the rights and obligations of the officiating high priest,'*^ 
and of course the title of apx^^p^ as well, a title that, in 
Josephus, is accorded to the whole of the ex-high priests. 
Consequently wherever in the New Testament apx^p^H^ appear 
at the head of the Sanhedrim, we are to understand that 
those referred to are first and foremost the ex-high priests 
in question, inclusive at the same time of the one actually in 
office.*" 

But sometimes we read of certain other personages who are 
described as apxiepek, and yet their names do not appear in 
the forgoing list In the Acts (iv. 6) we have the following 
enumeration : "Awa^ i apxj^pei/^ icaL Kala4l)a^ /cal ^Imamfq 
Kol ^A\i(avSpo^ KoX iaoi fj<rau iic yevov^ iLpx^panKov. In a 
subsequent passage (xix. 14) mention is made of a high priest 
called Sceva with his seven son& Josephus again mentions 
a certain Jesus, son of Sapphias, as being r&p ^px^pimv iva^ 
also one Simon i^ apx^pio»v, who was still young at the time 
of tho war, and consequently cannot be identical with Simon 

'^ Horajoth ilL 1-4. See, in particular, iiL 4 : " Between a high priest 
in office and one who has demitted it there is no more difference than 
between the yonog oxen on the great day of atonement and the tenth of an 
ephah. Bat both are equal to one another in respect of the aerrioe on the 
great day of atonement^ in respect of the law requiring them to many a 
maid ; both alike are forbidden to marry a widow, to defile themselves by 
contact with the dead bodies of blood relations, to let the hair grow long, 
to rend their garments, while their death (in the event of their being 
murdered) has the effect of bringing back the murderer." The same points 
to some extent are ako found in MegiUa L 9 and Makkoth ii. 6. 

^^ This is corroborated above all by the following passages, BcU, Jud. ii. 
12. 6 : TQvg dpxttptii * Ittfiitiif »»i ^Apm»i»w ; Vita^ 88 : rwg dpx^toui * A»«»oy 
Km\ *lD90&y reir rev T»f/i§t>A\ BtlL Jud, iv. 3. 7 : e ytpatraro: tup dpx^^P^'^ 
'ApMng. 3eU, Jud, iv. 4. S : o fttr^ 'Awmw^w ytpmhetrof tZp dfix^tpittp 'Incouc. 
BeU, Jud, iv. S. 9 : o/ ^OKtfunaroi rip dpxftpkvtpy VofAt^KA flip vUf *I}}90Ki 
*Ay«Mv Zi "Ajritjrof. In the last three passages the dpx/nptte roust have been 
high priests in the sense in which Anaoos and Jesus were so, t.e. ex- high 
priests in the strict sense of the word. 

«« BeU. /ikl il 20. 4. 
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Kantheras (No. 17),**' and lastly, one Matthias, son of Boethos, 
Tov apj^tepia or iK t&p afy^iepic^v,*^ Not one of those just 
mentioned is to be found in our list Besides there is many a 
high priest known to the Eabbinical traditions whose name 
does not appear there.*^ This fact may perhaps be sufficiently 
accounted for by what we are now going to mention. 

Apropos of the irregular appointment of Phannias to the 
office of high priest, Josephus remarks/" that the zealots, by 
acting as they did on this occasion, " had robbed of their im- 
portance those feunilies from which in their order it had been the 
practice to select the high priests ** {atcvpa rh yhni 7roii^<rairre9 
e{ &v Kara SiaBo)(ci9 ol apxiepeh aweBeUwro), The highr^ 
priesthood ioould therefore seem to have been vested in a few^ 
privileged families. The truth is, one only requires to glance 
at the foregoing list in order to be convinced that the office 
was confined to only a few families. To the family of Phabi, 

s 

for example, belong Nos. 3, 11, 22; to the family of 
Boethos, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 17, 19, 26; to ihe family of 
Ananos (or Hannas), Nos. 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 24, 27; 
and to the family of Slamith, Nob. 13, 20, 23. Leaving 
Ananel, a Babylonian of humble origin (No. 1), Aristobulus 
the last of the Asmonaeans (No. 2), and Phannias. the high 
priest of the revolution period (No. 28), out of account, there 
remain only five (Nos. 5, 6, 9, 21, 25) who cannot be proved 
to have belonged to one or other of those families, although it 
is still possible that they did so. Now when one considers 
how the high-priesthood was thus confined to a few families, 
and in what high estimation the office was held, it is not 
difficult to see that the mere fact of belonging to any one of 
the privileged families in question must of itself have been 
sufficient to confer special distinction upon a man. And 
hence we can understand how it should be that Josephus, in 
a certain passage in which he wishes to tell us particularly 
who of the notabilities were among those who went over to 

w' VitOj 39. »« BelL Jud. iv. 9. 11, v. 13. 1, vL 2. 2. 

M« Seo £tucL tu KrU. 1872, p. 039. •^^ BelL Jud. iv. 8. S. 
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the Somans, enumerates tbe viol r&v apx^^pietv along with 
the apj^iepeU themselves/'^ In tbe Mishna again, we find 
that on one occasion the '' sons of the high priests " (d^?l!^ ^Jf 
Dylni) are quoted as authorities on certain points of matri- 
monial law, and that too without mentioning their names, 
seeing that the simple fact of their being high priests' sons 
stamped them as men of importance and authority.^ In 
another instance, we are informed that letters with unusually 
laige seals had come " to the sons of the high priests " (D^^ru ^^3^ 
D^^) from distant lands/'* from which we may again infer 
that these also enjoyed a certain reputation abroad. But they 
did not rest satisfied with tbe mere dignity of rank ; so far 
from that, the members of those high-priestly families also 
played a prominent part in public affidrs. According to Acts 
iv. 6, among those who had seats and a right to speak and 
vote in the Sanhedrim were 6aoi f^aap ix yivov^ apx^^pa- 
TiKov, where, from all that has been already stated, it is 
certain that the yepo^ apyi/tpariKov can only refer to the 
privileged families now in question. Now, if the members of 
the high-priestly families occupied so distinguished a position, 
it is quite conceivable that the designation apxttpei^ wouldA 
come to be used in a more comprehensive sense so as tof 
include them as well. That this is what actually took place 
may be seen, to say nothing of all that has been previously 
advanced, from the passage in Joscphus mentioned above, 
where after recording the fact that two high priests and eight 
high priests' sons were among those who went over to the 
Bomans, he proceeds to include these two categories under the 
common designation of ap^iepm."'^ This will also serve to 
account for the circumstance of high priests being sometimes 
mentioned that are not to be found in our list 

•n BdL Jud. TL 2. 2. <» KUhiMh xiiL 1-2. «^< Ohahth zni. 6. 

«^« BOL Jvbd. tL 2. 2 : *n» |<r«v d^tpttc (nh * I«^ro( rt xmi * lnvovc, v /•! 
V mpxi*p^^9 rptif fiiw 'l«^«4>>ov rtv ««^«re/«ii#Jirro; kw Kv^^jrw, »«i rev 
M«T^i«v rJ0v«^t(, Km\ tU Mpw M«r#/«v x«if, Ztmi^ fitrd nv* rev vmrpii 
«lT«Xfi«», if 9 row TtttpA ^ifutp dTiMTPiPt fv» rpmw v/oif, itf «r^if^isT«i. 
lloXXei U Kml tint iSXX<#jr tuytwup r^tg mpx'^P**'^* 9Vfi(iiTi^\9rr%^ 
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Consequently the high priests that, in the New Testament 
as well as in Josephos/'* appear as leading personages woold 
consist, in the first instance, of the high priests properly so 
called, ie. the one actually in ofGloe and those who had 
previously been so, and then» of the members of those 
privileged families from which the high priests were taken. 
In the days of Boman mle they were at the head of the 
Sanhedrim and of the native government generally, and 
although the majority of them were unquestionably men of 
Sadducaean tendencies, yet in the actual conduct of afGurs 
they bowed, however reluctantly, to the wishes of the Pharisees 
(see above, p. 154). 

«• EftpeciaOj in the lectioo, BeO. Jwd. iL 14-17 
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The LrrERATURB. 
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I. THE PEI£8TH00D AS A DISTINCT ORDER. 

Tub internal development of Israel subsequent to tbe exile 

807 
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was essentially detennined by the direction given to it by 
two equally influential classes, viz. the priests on the one 
hand and the scribes on the other. During the centuries 
immediately following the exile and till far on into the Greek 
era, it was, in the first instance, the influence of the priests 
that was predominant It was they who had lieen instru- 
mental in organizing the new community ; it was from them 
that the law had emanated; and to their hands had been 
entrusted the direction, not only of the material^ but also of 
the spiritual affairs of the whole body of the people. But 
although originally it was they who were specially versed in 
the law and were looked upon as its authoritative interpreters, 
^ yet by and by there gradually grew up alongside of them an 

> independent order of doctors or men learned in the law. 
And the importance and influence of these latter would 
necessarily go on increasing in proportion as the priests grew 
less and less zealous for the law of their fathers on the one 
hand, and as the law itself came to acquire a greater value 
and significance in the estimation of the people on the other. 
This was the case more particularly after the Maccabaean 
wars of independence. Ever since then the scribes got the 
spiritual superintendence of the people more and more into 
their own hands. And so the age of the priests was succeeded 
by that of the scribes (comp. Beuss, OesekidUe dcr heiligen 
Schrifien A. T.'s). This however is not to be understood as 
implying that the priests had now lost all their influence. 

> PnlitiQflly and anftiAlly they Still Occupied the foremost place 
quite as much as ever they did. It is true the scribes had 
now come to be recognised as the teachers of the people. 
But, in virtue of their political standing, in virtue of the 
powerful resources at their command, and, lastly and above 
all, in virtue of their sacred prerogatives — for, inasmuch as 
they enjoyed the exclusive right of offering Israel's sacrifices 
to Grod, their intervention was necessary to the fulfilment of 
his religious duties in the case of every member of the com- 
munity, — ^in virtue of all this, we say, the priests still 
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continued to have an extraordinary significance for the life of 
the nation. 

Now this significance of theirs was due mainly to the 
simple fact that they constituted a distinct order, possessing 
the exclusive right to offer the people's sacrifices to God. 
According to the l^islation of the Pentateuch, which had 
been regarded as absolutely binding ever since the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, ** the tans of Aaron ** were (done entitled 
to take part in the eaerificicd worship} The priesthood was 
therefore a fraternity fenced round with irremovable barriers, 
for they had been fixed for ever by natural descent No one 
could possibly be admitted to this order who did not belong 
to it by birth ; nor could any one be excluded from it whose 
legitimate birth entitled him to admission. Now this order, 
so rigidly exclusive in its character, was in possession of the 
highest privilege that can well be conceived of, the privilege 
namely of offering to God all the sacrifices of the nation at 
large, and of every individual member of the community. 
This circumstance alone could not but be calculated to invest 
the priesthood with a vast amount of influence and authority, 
all the more that civil life was intertwined, in such an end- 
less variety of ways, with the religious observances.' But, in 
addition to this, there was the fact, that ever since the 
Deuteronomic legislation came into force in the time of Josiah 

^ See in particular, Ex. xxriiL-zxix. ; Lev. tUL-x. ; Num. zvi.-xviii. I 
should observe here that the following view is based on the assumption 
that the so-called priestly code, i,e, the bulk of the laws in Exodus, 
LeTiticus and Numbers, belongs to a later date than Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel. This, as it appears to me. has been clearly demonstrated by the 
more recent criticism of the Pentateuch. The legislation of the priestly 
code evidently represents, in all its leading features, a later stage of develop- 
ment than Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. The two latter books would be <^ 
simply unintelligible were we to suppose that their authors wrote them <^ 
with the priestly code already lying before them. <. 

' There were, for example, numerous points in matrimonial law and 
medical jurisprudence that could only be settled by having recourse to the 
priests ; see Num. v. 11-81 (the procedure in the case of the woman 
suspected of adultery) ; Lev. xiiL, %vr» ; Deut xxiv. 8, 9 (procedure in the 
cose of leprosy). '« 

DIV. II. VOU L 
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(about G30 B.c.)> it was declared to be unlawful to offer 
sacrifices anywhere but in Jerusalem, (he whole worship being 
c(mcentrated in its sole and only legitimate sanctuary. Conse- 
quently all the various offerings from every quarter of the 
land flowed into Jerusalem and met at this one common 
centre of worship, the result being that the priests that 

^^^ officiated within it came to acquire great power and wealth. 

l.JUtJ^ Moreover, this centralization of the worship had the additional 

tz^ effect of uniting all the members of the priesthood into one 

4^^ ^*^ firmly compacted body. 
^f'^ ' From what has just been said it follows, as matter of course, 
that the primary requisite in a priest was evidence of his pedi- 
gree. On this the greatest possible stress was laid* The 
person who failed to produce it could claim no title what- 
ever to the rights and privileges of the priesthood Even so 
far back as the time when the first of the exiles returned 
under Zerubbabel, certain priestly families were debarred 
from the sacred office because they could not produce their 
genealogical registers."^ On the other hand, Josephus assures 
us, with regard to his own case, that he found his pedigree 
recorded '^in the public archives.'"^ Consequently the 
family registers would appear to have had the character of 
public records on account of their importance for the com- 
munity at laige. 

With the view of keeping the blood of the priestly stock as 
pure as possible, there were also certain regulations prescribed 
with regard to marriage. According to the law given in Lev. 
zxi. 7, 8, a priest was forbidden to marry a prostitute, or a 
deflowered maid, or a woman put away from her husband ; 
consequently he could only choose an undefiled vii^in or 
widow, and of course even then only such as were of Israelitish 
origin.^ At the same time there was no caste-like restriction 

<• Ezra iL 61-63=rN6L yiu 68-65. 
- ^ Joseph. Vita, 1: rip ftip ovv rov yiMVf if^ip ^tmUxi'f &{ •» rmt^ 

' * Joseph, contra Apion. i. 7: Ui yd^ riw^ fAnix^rrM r^s hfmwupnt «S 
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• 

forbidding them to many any but the daughters of priests. 
Nor were these regulations in any way relaxed in later times, 
for so far from that they came to be but the more sharply 
defined.* We find, for example, that a chaluza, ie. a widow 
whom her brother-in-law declined to marry (according to the 
law regarding levirate marriage), was also to be treated as one 
"who had been put away from her husband."* Again a 
priest was forbidden to marry a woman who had been taken 
captive in war as being a person that might well be suspected 
of having been violated.^ Then, if a priest was already 
without children, he was forbidden, in marrying again, to 
marry a woman who was " incapable ; " * but, in any case, he 
was never to choose a female proselyte or emancipated slave ; 
nor the daughter of a man who had been formerly a slave, 
except in those cases in which the mother happened to be 
of Israelitish extraction.' The regulations were still more 
stringent in the case of the high priest. He was not allowed 
to marry even a widow, but only an undefiled virgin (Lev. 
xxi. 13-15). This, like the former regulations, was also 
enforced and rendered yet more precise in later times.^ In 

* See in general, Philo, De monarc&ta, lib. il no. viii.-xi. (ed. Mang. 
ii. 228 f .). Joseph. AntL iiL 12. 3. The Sabbinioal preBcriptioDB as given 
in Selden, De sttccesnone in ponHficatum^ iL 2, 8 ; Ibid. Uxor Ebraica^ L 7. 
Wagenseil'a note to Sota ir. 1 (in Sorenhoaiaa* MuhnOf iii. 280 £f.). 
Ugolini, TheeauruM, vol. xiiL col 911 ff. 

* Sota iv, 1, viiL 8; Makkoth iii. 1. Targum of Jonathan, Sifra and 
Peaikta to Le^. zzL 7, as giren in Ugoiini, ut supra, 

^ Joseph. AntL iii. 12. 2 ; contra Apien. i. 7 ; AnU. xiiL 10. 6, fin, 
(accoant of John Hyrcanus). Aocoiding to Kethuhoth ii 9, even prieata' 
tviyea that had been found in a town captared by the enemy were debarred 
from any farther conjogal interoonrae with their hnabanda, nnlesa it could 
be ahown by aatiafactory evidence that they had not been violated. 

* Jebanu^ vL 6. 

* Never a female proselyte or emancipated slave, Jebamolh vi 5. With 
regard to the daughters, see Bikharim L 5. Habbi Elieser ben Jakob saya : 
*' A priest is never to marry the daughter of a proselyte except when her 
mother happens to be of IsraeL** This is no less i^plicable to the daughters 
of emancipated slaves. Even in the tenth generation it ia lawful only 
where the mother ia of Israelitiah origin. 

^^ Philo, De numarchia, IL 9. Joseph. Antt. iiL 12. 2. Jehamoth vi. 4 : ** A 
high priest muat not many a widow, whether she has become such subse* 
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affirming, as he does, that the high priest could only many a 
virgin belonging to a priestly family/^ Philo states what is 
at variance at once with the text of Leviticus and the later 
standpoint of the law, from both of whicli it is evident that 
it was permissible for the high priest to marry any Israelitish 
vii^n, no matter to what family she might belong. Possibly 
Fhilo's view may have been suggested to him by the terms of 
the passage in Leviticus as it stands in the Septuagint,^' per- 
haps also by actual practice, or^ it may be, by both combined. 
The regulation in Ezekiel (xliv. 22), to the effect that a priest 
was only to marry a virgin, or the widow of a priest, found 
no place in the law as subsequently developed. Considering 
the great importance that was attached to the strict observ- 
ance of those regulations, a priest on the occasion of his 
marriage was, of course, required to furnish precise evidence 
of bis wife's pedigree. Josephus has described at length the 
very careful way in which this was gone about,^ while in the 

quent to her betrothal or sabeeqaent to her actaal marriage. Nor ib he at 
liberty to choose as a wife a woman already perfectly marriageable. Rabbi 
Elieter and Rabbi Simoo regaid a marriageable woman aa allowable. Nor 
18 he to marry oue that baa been injured by an accident.*' According to 
Philo, De mnnarehia, iL 9,^, the high priest was on no account to marry 
one that had been preTioosly betrothed. Comp. Ritter's PhUo vnd die 
Halacha (1879), p. 72. Lundins, Die dUen fiduchtn HetUgthOmer, book 
ill. chap. xiz. 

11 Pliflo, De monarchia^ ii. 11 : xpotTuim^ rf fni^ dpxf^pu l^^Suim fii /U^tw 

I' In the Septnagint, Lot. xzL IS rona thns : ovroc yvpmUm rmpiipw i» 
rov yi99vs •(fTov Xv^ffr«/, there being nothing in the Hebrew text 
corresponding to the words f« rov yi9Wf «^ou. Gomp. Ritter's i'AtZo und 
die Halacha, p. 72 f. 

1* Apioji, L 7. From what is there said one most necessarily assume 
that sorely there were a great many families that were in possession of 
genealogical rpgi^ters. Gomp. in addition, the copious lists in the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; and farther, the indications of the existence of snch 
registers to be met with in the New Testament, Matt. L 1 f . ; Luke ii. 86, 
iii. 28 if. ; Acts xiii. 21 ; Rom. xi. 1 ; PhiL iiL 6. Also Mishna, Jeba* 
moth iv. 18 ; Taanith ir. 6. Enseb. Hiet. eecL I 7= Jul. African. Epiit. ad 
AritHdem (in Roath*s ReUquiae eacrae, ii. 228 if., and Spitta, Der Brief dee 
Juliue AfrieanuM an Arietidee, 1877). Winer^s Healwdrterb. iL 516-518 ; 
Henfeld's GeechichU dee VoOcee Jierad, I 878^87 Wieaeler^s Beitroffe zur 
richtijfm Wardiguhg der Evdngeikn (1869), p. 183 if. ' Holtsmann io' 
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Mishna it is prescribed how far back the evidence is to 
extend,^* and in what cases it may be dispensed with«^ 

Those regulations with regard to marriage are undoubtedly 
based upon the idea that the priesthood is a sacred order. 
The same idea has been further embodied in yet other 
prescriptions. According to the law (Nuta zix.)» every one 
was defiled who came in contact with a dead body, nay who 
even entered a house in which such body happened to be 
lying ; but as for the priests, they were forbidden to approach 
a corpse or to take part in the funeral obsequies, the 
prohibition being absolute in the case of the high priest, 
while in the case of the ordinary priests, the only exception 
was in favour of very near Uood relations : parents, children, 
and brothers or sisters (Lev. xxi 1^, 11-12 ; Ezek. xliv. 
25-27). It would seem that the priest was not even at 
liberty to mourn for his own wife. Or are we to understand, 
although it is not expressly stated, that she is intended, as 
matter of course, to be included among the exceptions ?^* In 

Sohenkers BibeUex. ii. 426-4S0. Hamburger^s ReaUEne.^ 2nd put, art 
** Genealogie.'* 

>^ Kidthukin it. 4 : ** When a priest wants to marry the daughter of a 
ftriest^ he moat go back and find evidence with regard to fonr geneimtionaof 
mothers, and therefore, strictly speaking, with regard to eight mothers. 
These are, her own mother and her mother *s mother ; the mother of her 
maternal grandfather and her mother again ; the mother of her father and 
her mother ; the mother of her paternal grandfather and her mother again. 
If, on the other hand, the woman he wants to marry be simply a daughter 
of Levi or of Israel^ he mast go bade a step farther.** 

^ KidduMn iv, 6 : *' It is onneoessaxy to search back in the case of a 
priest who has ministered at the altar, or of a Levite who has song in the 
choir, or of a member of the Sanhedrim. As a rale, all those whose 
ancestors are well known to have been pablic officials or almoners, are 
at liberty to marry one belonging to a priestly family withoat further 
inqniiy.*' 

'* According to the usual interpretation of the text of Ler. zzL 4 as we 
now hare it, the moamlng of the priest for his wife would seem to be CTen 
expressly fwUdden. Althoogh, in this instance, both exposition and text 
are exceedingly doubtful (see Dillmann^s note on the passage), still the fact 
remains that the wife is not mentioned as one of the exceptions. Nor is 
she mentioned as sach either by PhUo, De sioiiareAui, iL 18, or by Josephus, 
Antt. UL 18. S. The Babbinioal writen, on the other baud, regard the 
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no case whatever was a priest to indulge in any token of 
grief calculated to disfigure the person, such as shaving the 
head or lacerating the body (Lev. xxi 5, 6 ; comp. Ezek. 
xliv. 20), nor was the high priest to uncover his head and 
rend his garments (Lev. xxi, 10 ; comp. x. 6, 7)}^ 

Then again it was essential to the sacred character attaching 
to a priest, that he should be Matty free from every sort of 
physical defect. If any one had a bodily defect of any kind 
about him» no matter though he belonged to the ''sons of 
Aaron/' he was thereby disqualified bom officiating as a priest. 
The various kinds of defects are already enumerated with 
pretty considerable detail in the law as found in Leviticus 
(xxi. 16-23). And, as was to be expected, this too is 
one of those points on which a later age has exerdsed its 
ingenuity in the way of being minutely and painfully specific. 
It has been calculated that the number of bodily defects that 
disqualified a man for the office of the priesthood amount in 
all to 142.^' At the same time however the priests who, for 
the reason now in question, were debarred from exercising 
any of the functions of the priesthood, were entitled to a 
share of the emoluments as well as the others, for they too 
belonged to the ardo?^ 

There is nothing prescribed in the law as to the age at 
which a priest was to be allowed to enter upon the duties of 
his office. Perhaps we may venture to assume that it must 

\^Wi^ of Lev. zzL 2 as refemng to her, while they undentand xxL 4 of the 

act of moaming for an illegitimate wife. See the paBBagee from the Taigam 
of Jonathan and Sif ra in Ugolini, xiiL 929 if. For the mbjeot generally, 
oonsolt besides, Oehler, xii 176 f. 

10* Gomp. besides, Landiua, Die alien judischen HeUigth^mer^ book iiL 
chap. 20. 

^' Haneberg, Die reUgidsm AUerthUmerder Bihel, p. 682. See in general, 
Philo, 2>e moNOfcUa, iL 5. Joeeph. AntL ilL 12. 2. Mishiia, BeAorotk viL 
Selden, De fuccewone in poniificatum Ebr, ii. 6. Carpzor, Apparatus 
historico^criticus^ pp^ 89-94. IJgoxmi, xiiu 897 ff. Haneberg, p. 63 If. 
Oehler, ziL 176. For parallela from heathen antiquity, see the Knobel- 
Dillmann ExegeL HandK za Exodus und Leviticus, p. 668. 

^* Lot. zzi. 22. Fbilo, De monarchia^ \L Id. . Joseph. AntL iiL 12. 2 ; 
BelL Jud. T. 6. 7. Mithna, SebadUm xii. 1 ; Menachoth xiiL 10^ fn. 
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have been the same as that at which the Levites entered upon 
theirs. Yet even this latter is given differently in different 
parts of the Old Testament^' The fiabbinical tradition states 
that a priest was duly qualified for his duties as soon as the 
first signs of manhood made their appearance, but that he 
was not actually installed till he was twenty years of age,*^ 

And now when all the requirements to which we have 
referred were found to be satisfied, and when his fitness had 
been duly established to the satisfaction of the Sanhedrim,'^ 
the priest was set apart to his office by a special act of 
eanseeraiicm. According to the leading passage in the law 
bearing on this matter, viz. Ex. xxiz. - Lev. viii, this solemn 
act consisted of three parts : (1) the washing of the body with 
water, (2) the putting on of the sacred vestments, and (3) a 
series of sacrifices the offering of which was accompanied with 
further ceremonies of a partly special kind, viz. the anointing 
of various parts of the body with blood, the sprinkling of the 
person and the garments with oil and blood, the " filling of 
the hands," ie. the taking of certain portions of the victims and 
laying them upon the hands of the priest with the view of 
indicating thereby his future duties and rights. In several 
other passages (Ex. xxviiL 41, xxx. 30, xl. 12-16 ; Lev. vii. 36, 
X. 7 ; Num. iii 3) there is superadded to these the pouring 
of ointment upon the head, an act which, according to the 
leading passage on the subject, was observed, and that as a 
mark of distinction, solely in the case of the high priest** 
The whole ceremony extended over seven days (Ex. xxix. 
35 ff.; Lev. viii. 33 £). How it fared with this ceremony at 
a later period has been, so far as several of its details are 

» In Num. V7. 8, 28, 80, 85, 89, i8, 47, 1 Ghion. xxiiL 8, it ib stated to be 
the thirtieth, in Nam. viii 28-26 the twenty-fifth, and in Ezra iiL 8^ 1 Chron. 
xxiiL 24, 27, 2 Chron. xzxL 17, the twentieth year. 

^ See the passage from Sifra (=Ba^. ChtdUn 24b) in Selden, De wccet' 
fion«, ii. 4, and Ugolini, Thes, xiii. 927. 

*^Middoth Y.Jin. 

** On this point, see Wellbausen, Jahrh.f, dentsche TIteoL 1877, p. 4121 
OiUmann^B Exeget. Bandbuck^ note on Lev. viiL 12. 
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concerned, a matter of some dispute.^ It is probable that the 
pouring of oil upon the head continued to be retained as a 
mark of distinction in the case of the high priest** 

As the priests were so numerous it was simply impossible 
that they could all officiate at the same time. It was there- 
fore necessary to have an arrangement according to which 
they conld do so in regular rotation. With a view to this 
the whole body of the priests was divided into twenty-four 
familui or eouneg of sgrvice.^ The account of the origin and 
organization of those twenty-four ooursea of service as given 
by the Babbinical tradition is as follows : ** ** Four courses of 
service (nhoeto) came back from the exile, vie : Jedaiah, 

** See in genenl^ Selden, De Mcoetttm, iL 8, 9. Ugolioi, TkumtmBf xitL 
pp. 4S4ff., 476-M8. Btthr, Spkbolik du mnomiudnak Ctitott, iL 165iF. 
Winer*! ReahcCrUrh.^ art. " Priesterweibe.'* Oehler in HenoR*B ReaU 
EnqfcL^ toL xiii pp. 178-180. Haoebeig, pp. 526-681. Aoooiding to 
some, the newly admitted priert was onl j reqoired to offer the meat-offering 
preaoribed in Ler. ri. 12ff. Bat thia ia utterly incredible, and u bated 
upon a puremiaapprdienaion of the Rabbinical piasagea, which undoubtedlj 
require that the newlj admitted (therefore newlj consecrated) priest should, 
in the first instance, offer thii sacrifice for himself before offering any 
other. See the passages in Ugolini, xiiL 546 f ., and oomp., in addition, 
Frankel, Udter den Einfluu der pal&siinUehen Exegese, etc. (1851) p. 143. 
No farther light is thrown upon the matter by Phflo, Vita Moni^ iiL 16-18, 

and. Joseph. AniL iiL 8. 6, as thej simply zeprodace Ex. Jodx.sLeT. 

••• 

▼IIL 

*« Comp. Wellhaasen, Jahrh. /. deuiaehe TheoL 1877, p. 412. Bat it 
wonld appear that, in the latter days of the temple, the high priest himself 
was no longer (or not always?) anointed, for the Mishna knows of other 
high priests, who in oontraduitincUon to the anointed ones had been 
introdaced to their office through the ceremony of inTesting with the 
sacred garments. See in particolar, Horajotk iiL 4. Bat be thia as it 
may, there is at all events no trath in the view of Maimonidea, that the 
anointing had been discootinaed ever since the exile. 

** On this see Lightfoot, Minuienum tempUy chi^ vL (Opp» L pp. 691* 
694). Idem, Hamunda evangelutarum, note on Lake L 5 iOpp. L 258 ff.). 
Idem, Hbrae hebnieae, note on Lake L 6 {Opp. iL 486 ff.). OaipsoT, 
ApparaiMM Aifforico-€riliea#, pp. 100-102. Ugolini, Tkeeaunu^ voL xilL 
eoL 872 ff. Hencfeld, GemikkkU du VoUxi JUrad, L p. 987 ff. Bertheao, 
JEM^etifdet SandXmck sv Exra^ Nehmia tmd EmUt (1862), ppi 228-230. 
Oehler in Henog's Rtal-EucycL^ 1st ed. toL xiL pp. 182-186. Haoeberg, 
Dk rtUgUSmn AUertkOmer der jSi6e2, p. 555 ff . Graf in Merx' Arehiv, L p. 
225 f. 

** Jer. TaaniA It. foL 68, and as being snbstantially to the same effect^ 
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Harim, Pashur, and Immer. • • • • Then the prophets that 
were among them arose and made twenty-foar lots and put 
them into an urn. And Jedaiah came and drew five lots, 
which, including himself, would therefore make six. And 
Harim came and drew five lots, which, including himself, 
would therefore make six. And Pashur came and drew five 
lots, which, including himself, would therefore make six. 
And Immer came and drew five lots, which, including him- 
self, would therefore make six. • . • • And heads of the 
courses of service (TriiDeto^rin) were appointed. And the 
courses were divided into houses (nfatc ^ra). And there were 
courses consisting of five, six, seven, eighty or nine houses. In 
a course consisting of fiv$ houses, three of them had to serve 
one day each, while the remaining two had to serve two days 
each; in a course consisting of six houses, five of them had 
to serve one day each, while one had to serve two days; 
where it consisted of teven, each served one day ; of eighty six 
served one day each and two served simultaneously the 
remaining day ; of nine, five served one day each and four 
served simultaneously during two days." It is true that 
what is here stated r^rding the origin (or, according to the 
Talmud, the restoration) of the twenty-four courses of service 
:cannot he said to possess the value of an independent tradition, 
that, on the contrary, it is hased merely upon inferences from 
certain facts that are mentioned elsewhere. Yet it has so far 
hit the mark as substantially to represent the actual state of 
the case. For there returned from the exile, along with 
Zernbbabel and Joshua, four families . of priests, vis. : the 
children of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim, numbering in 
all 4289 (Ezra il 36-39 -Neh. viL 39-42).'^ Further, that 

Tosefta, TcumUk iL (both pasaages in Hebrew and Latin being giren 
in Ugolinif voL ziiL pi 876 ff.); partly aLio Bah, Araddn 12b, comp. 
Henfeld, i 398. In the above qaotation I follow the text of Jer. Tacudtk^ 
oiiljr with a few abridgments here and there. 

s*A The accoraex ^ ^^ alleged numbers, so far as the time of Zernbbabel 
is oonoemed, has been questioned by Stade {ThtoL LUeratuneitung^ 1884, 
218, in the notice by Smend, J)ie JdHen der Backer Eira und Nekemia, 
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these four families comprised the whole body of the priesthood at 
the time of Ezra's arrival, and therefore some eighty years after- 
wards as well, is evident from Ezra x, 18-22. But, along with 
these mention is also made, as early as the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua (Neh. xii. 1-7), of twenty-two classes of priests, 
with a corresponding namber of ** heads " (o^yon «nn}. And 
those same classes or divisions are also farther met with in 
the time of Joshua's saccessor, Joiakim the high priest 
(Nek xiL 12-21).". . It. is evident therefore that the fomr 
families were subdivided into twenty-two ola88e& Then it is 
substantially the same arrangement that is still to be met with 
in the time of Ezra. When this latter arrived with a fresh 
band of exiles, he brought along with him two more priestly 
families (Ezra viiL 2) ^ and added them to the four that were 
already in the country (Ezra x. 18-22). But we find that 
shortly after, the number of classes was once more almost the 
same as it had been in Zerubbabel's time, namely twenty-one, 
as may be seen from the Ust given in Neh. x. 3—9. However, 
only fourteen of the names mentioned in this latter passage 
are to be found in the two earlier lists (Neh. xiL 1-7, 
12-21), all the rest being diflTerent Consequently the 
oiganization of the divisions must, in the meanwhile, have 
undergone certain alterations of one kind or another, as would 
no doubt be deemed necessary on account of a fresh accession 

1881). Bfflidei the objectioiis adranced by this writer, there it the further 
fact that, according to peeudo-Hecataeos, who belongs to the commence- 
ment of the Hellenistic period, the nomber of Jewish priests amoanted in 
all to only 1500 (Joseph, eoii^ti ApioM. L 22, ed. fiekker, p. 202 : s«/rM 

o/ raufTtg hftif t«9 *Iov2«ti«i', 0/ r4» ^ixmrnw riw yiffuhaw Xatfifiivwrtf »mi 
rd MMwd )/oiaMV9rt(, «f pi ;( 1 X /o v ^ fUMkirrm ««2 «-fyr«»«ridv( Mw), May it 
not be that the women and children are to be understood as indnded in th6 
aboTC 4289 ? So far as our purpose is concerned this question may here 
be left an open one. 

>r In the second list only one of the names belonging to the first 
(Chattnsch) is wanting. The remaining twenty-one names are all identi- 
cally the same in both, as is clearly evident notwithstanding the numerous 
inaocnraeies of the text Gomp. Bertheau*s note on Neh. ziL 12. 

** For the names Gershom and Daniel mentioned in this passage are the 
names of priestly families ; see Bertheau^ note on it 
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of priestly familiea having been brought by Ezra, and for other 
reasons besides. However, under the new order of things the 
number of divisions remained the same as before and so 
continued, substantially at least, on through succeeding ages. 
In the time of the author of Chronicles, who traces back the 
arrangement that existed in his day to the time of David, the 
number of the divisions amounted to twenty-four (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7-18). It is true that, in the catalogue of names 
furnished by this writer, scarcely more than a third of those 
in the earlier lists are to be found. That being so, we are 
bound to assume that, in the meanwhile, important changes 
must have taken place, always supposing that our author has 
not drawn somewhat upon his own imagination for a number 
of the names attributed to the time of David. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that, from thai paint onwards, the division 
into ttomty-four classes continued to subsist witiumt any altera^ 
tion whatever. For we learn on the express testimony of 
Josephus, that it was still maintained* in his own day,** to 
say nothing of the fact that some of the names of the division 
continued to be occasionally mentioned (Joiarib, 1 Mace ii 1 ; 
Abia» Luke i. 6).^ It is somewhat strange that, in a passage 
in his contra Apionem, — a passage, however, that has come 
down to us only in a Latin version,^— Josephus should be 
found speaking of four families or divisions (trUms) of the 
priests.*^ One might perhaps be disposed to think that here 

" Antt, vii. 14. 7 : hi/Atinw cvng i ffti^ufiof Axpt r^i vift tp99 ifitipms. 
Vi/o, 1 : ffcoi y ov fiUwog l£ Upi^w irrl ri yJ»of, dX^d *ttl U r^c Tpinn: 

rmvTfi 0v7iti» ix r#f dptoTn;- Comp. besides, Tcuittith ir. 2 ; Stdcka v. 6-8, 
And the oommentaries thereon. 

^Joiarib and Jedaiah are also mentioned, Baha ]^amma iz. 12. The 
division Joiarib is the one that is said to have been officiating- when the 
ti'TTiple was destroyed, Bab. Taanith 29% in Derenbourg's Eistoire de la 
PaiHtme^ p. 291. The division or oonne of Bilga is mentioned in Sukhi 
v.a 

*> Contra Apion, ii. 8 (ed. Bekker, pp. 239, 20 ff.) : Licet enim sint iribw 
qtiattuor saeerdotum^ et harum tribuum singulae habeant hominom plosquain 
qinnqne milia, fit tamen obeervatio panicuUriter per dies oertos; et his 
tniusactis alii sucoedentes ad sacrifida veniunt, etc 
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the historian had in view the fimr families that returned with 
ZenibbabeL But as the context shows that he is clearly 
referring to the courses of service, there is nothing for it but 
to assume that the text has been corrupted, and that for four 
we ought to substitute twenty-four. Nor can it be said that 
this view is at once disposed of by the circumstance that 
Josephus alleges that the number in each division amounted 
to over 5000 souls. For it is probable that this number 
included the Levites (who were also divided into twenty-four 
divisions, every division of the priests having its corresponding 
division of Levites), and perhaps women and children as well ; 
besides, we know only too well that one cannot depend a great 
deal on Josephus in the matter of numbers. 

Each of the twenty-four main divisions was in turn broken 
up into a number of wIthdinitwM. If we may trust the 
Talmudic tradition quoted above (p. 182), the number of 
those sub-divisions ranged from five to nine for each main 
division. The main 'divisions were known either under the 
general designation of rtppno (divisions, so 1 Chron. xxviii 
13, 21 ; 2 Chron. viiL 14, xxiiL 8, xxxL 2, 15, 16), or, in so 
far as they were made up of the members of one family, they 
were called nfstjt n^a (houses of their fathers, so 1 Chron. xxiv. 
4, 6), or, in so fiir as they had the services of the temple to 
attend to, they were described as xtrsavo (watches, so NeL xiii 
30 ; 2 Chron. xxxL 16). As regards the sub-divisions, for our 
knowledge of which we are indebted solely to the testimony 
of post-Biblical literature, they are known by the designation 
of nllK ^na. And so now it had become the regular practice 
to distinguish the two by calling the wmn division a "^^f? and 
the sub-difrinon a 3K JTa." At the same time this distinction 
is not necessarily involved in the signification of the woitls 

39 This distiDction is spectally noticeable in Taaniih ii. 6, 7. Comp. 
farther the passage quoted abore, p. 182 ; also Jer, Horafotk iiL fol. 48^ ; 
and Toeefta, Horajoth, JbL, where it is stated that a nse^ e^ is higher in 
point of rank than a 3M n^3 e^feO* Again, '\iyffO is also met with in Sukka 
w. 6-^, Taanitk ir. 2, and Tamidy. 1, undoubtedly in the sense of ^'main 
division/ or *' division for a week^ service." But it is also to be similarly 
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themselvea For as natnD may mean any division for service, 
so 3K n^3« on the other hand, may mean any body composed of 
the members of the same family, no matter whether they 
consist of few persons or of many.** Accordingly, as we have 
jttst remarked, the author of the Book of Chronicles is still 
found to he making use of rx\M iva (in Neh. xiL 1 2 shortened 
into nute) as one of his expressions for denoting the main 
divisions or courses. But it would appear that somewhat later 
the distinction referred to above came to be rigidly observed. 
In Greek the term for one of the main divisions is varpid or 
i^lJtepia or i^tffiepk, and for one of the sub-divisions ipvXq,*^ 
Then each of the divisions, the principal and subordinate 
ones alike, was presided over by a head. In the Old Testa- 
ment the heads of the main divisions are designated tsrw 
(princes) ** or own (heads).** At a subsequent period this 
latter (novon rtn) seems to have become the current designs* 
tion, just as m n*2 nn ^^ came to be the one regularly employed 
to denote the head of a sub-division. Then, besides these, 
we sometimes come across the term "elders" in this conoection, 
the njVT3 ^jpr and the m n^3 ^pr.** 

andentood in Bikhtrim ilL 12 ; Jebamoth zL 7, ^i. ; Baha tamma iz. 12 ; 
Temura iiL 4, and Para iiL Jut. 3K n^3f on the other hand, occurs in the 
sense of a sub-division or a di?iaion for one day's service, in Joma iiL 9, 
ir. 1 ; Tamidll; Middoth L & 

** See Enobel-Dillmann, Exeffetifches Handbuch^ note on Ex. vl. 14 (p. 58). 

"^ v-MT^M, Joseph. AntL vii 14* 7 ; hpnfMpim^ Lake L 6, 8 ; i^nfupit and 
^Xii, Joseph. Vtta, 1 (see the quotation given above, note 29). We find 
mention made of a ^^4 *E»i«x*<V* ^° Joseph. BeH JvjL iv. 3. 8. 

■* D^Dnbn nb, Em* viiL 24, 29, z. 5 ; 2 Chron. xxxvL 14. e>ib nlr, 

1 Chron. zziv. 6. That those onfef are identical with the nbK ^C'lO nuiy 

be seen, above all, from 1 Chron. zv. 4-12, where both expressions are 
employed, as being perfectly synonymous, to denote the heads of the 
Le?itacal divisions. 

•• niaim^a^ onWI, l Chron. zziv. 4. nUKn ^wn, Neh. ziL 12 ; 
1 Chron. zziv. 6. Cobip. also Neh. zL 18, ziL 7. 

'' noVDH Vm and aK n*3 nn, Toaefta, HcrajoiKM't scl- Zuckermande], 
p. 476 ; and jer. Harajatk iiL fd. 48^ (the latter passage being given in 
Ugolini, Tkenaunti^ ziiL S70). nDIB^Dn MTk slso in the pasttge quoted 
above, p. 182. ate n*2 nO, Joma iii. 9, iv. 1. 

H TWO ^SpTi Jffma L & MTT2 ^:30r, Tamid 1 1 ; MiddoA L & 
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The importance and infivjenee of the various divisions was hy 
no means alike. Notwithstanding their formal equality, in so 
far as they all took part in the services of the sanctuary in 
regular rotation, still those divisions, from the members of 
which high priests or othei^ influential functionaries were 
selected, could not fail to acquire, in consequence, a greater 
amount of influence and importance. Hence we can quite 
believe that, as Josephus assures ns,it was regarded as a great 
advantage to belong to the first of the twenty-four classes,* t.«. 
to the class Joiarib, which had the honour of pontributing the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests.* Then we find that 
within the individual daasea again influential coteries were 
formed. The familiea living in Jerusalem would no doubt 
understand how to secure for members of their own circle the 
most important offices about the temple, knowing as they did 
how much influence they conferred upon those who filled them. 
But it was in the Soman period above all that the privileged 
families from which the high priests were drawn (see p. 173, 
above) were found to constitute a proud aristocracy, claiming 
to occupy a rank much superior to that of the ordinary 
priesta The social difference between the one circle and the 
other was so marked that, toward the close of the period just 
preceding the destruction of the temple, the high priests could 
even go the length of wresting the tithes from the other priests 
by violence, these latter being left to starve.^^ As a conse- 
quence of this disparity of rank, their political sympathies 
were also so widely different that, at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, the ordinary priests favoured this movement, whereas the 
high priests did everything in their power to allay the storm.* 

^ Vita, 1 : V0XX4 U «&i> t«^ )/«^^ a ^ihiem is a greftt advantage 
alao in tbia." 

^ Ooe feels tempted to aanune that the liata io Ohronioles (1 ChroD. 
xxiv. 7-18) were not framed till the Asmonaean period. For it u aurely 
very strange that it ia precisely the claaa Joiarib, from which the Aamo- 
naeaus were sprung, that Is here pat prominently at the top, while in 
the lists giren in Nehemiah.(ziL 1-7^ 12-21) it occnpiea a somewhat 
aubordmate place. 

«i Joseph. ilN//. zx. a B, 9. 2. «* Joseph. DelL Jud. ii. 17. S-i. 
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We must be careful to distinguish between the priests properiy 
so called and the ZeviUs, a subordinate class of sacred officials.^ 
It is true, no doubt, that this distinction is as yet unknown to 
the Book of Deuteronomy. There the Levites are all regarded 
as being as much entitled to share in the priestly functions as 
the rest, and ** priests " and " Levites " are made use of simply 
as convertible terms (see especially, Deut xviiL 6, xxL 5 ; and 
generally, zvii. 9, 18, zviiL 1, zxiv. 8, xzviL 9). The practice 
of distinguishing between the two orders is met with for the 
first time in Ezekiel ; and there can scarcely be a doubt that 
it was precisely this prophet who was the first to introduce it 
According to the legislation of Deuteronomy, all places of 
worship outside Jerusalem were to be suppressed. At the 
same time the ^Levites" who officiated in them, ie. the 
priests, were not deprived of their rights as such ; all that was 
asked of them was that they should exercise their priestly 
functions exclusively in Jemsalem. This state of things 
however could hardly be expected to last long, In the first 
place it was too much to expect that the Jerusalem priests 
would long relish the idea of those colleagues from the pro- 
vinces having the same right to officiate as themselves ; but 
apart from this, there was the fact that they had been guilty, 
to a larger extent than the priests of Jerusalem, of blending 
the service of strange gods with the worship of Jehovah. 
Consequently Ezekiel now proceeded to push the state of 
things brought about by the Deuteronomist to what seemed 
to be its Intimate result: he prohibited the Levites from 
beyond Jerusalem firom celebrating worship altogether. This 
was now to be the exclusive privilege of the Levites of the 
house of Zadok, «.e. of the Jerusalem priests. Hereafter none 
but the sons of Zadok were ^ to ofier the fat and the blood 

M See in general, Winer's ReaUoOrteHK iL 20 ff. Oehlet^s art. ** Levi,** in 
Henog's Beal-EneycL, Ist ed. toL viiL 847-^68 (in the 2nd ed it is rerised 
by Orelli). Qraf, Zur OesehiekU det Starnmu Lem^ in Merx' Anihivt toL L 
fdem, art '^Leiri," in Sebenkel^ BtbOexieon, br. 29-82. Wellbanaen, 
OMcfttdto, L 128-168. Smend, ExegeL Handlmdk xu Eaekie!^ pp. 860-^2. 
Dilhnanny ExtgeL Handlmdk su ExoduM umd Leviiivus^ jip. 485-461. 
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before God/' that is to say, none but these were to minister at 
the altar or cross the threshold of the inner sanctuary (the 
temple proper). To the other Levitea the more subordinate 
class of duties was assigned, viz. the keeping watch over the 
temple, the slaughtering of the victims, and such like. An 
arrangement such as this had, at the same time, this further 
advantage, that it was now possible entirely to dispense with 
those Gentiles whom it had been necessary to employ for the 
purpose of performing the more menial services connected 
with the temple (see in general, Ezek. xliv. 6-16). The order 
of things thus introduced by Ezekiel was the one that in all 
essential respects came to be permanently adopted. The 
distinction which he had established between priests and the 
other Levites is treated in the code of the priests as one that 
had already come to be regularly recognised. In this code 
the distinction between " the sons of Aaron,*' ie. the priests, 
and the rest of the Levites, is rigidly observed. According to 
its enactments it is only the former who are to enjoy the 
right of ministering at the altar and within the sanctuary 
itself (Num. xviiL 7). The Levites, on the other hand, are 
merely to act as assistants to the sons of Aaron " in all the 
service of the tabernacle" (Num. xviiL 4). Accordingly, 
what they are allowed and are called upon to do is to help the 
priests by performing a great many duties and services of the 
most varied character in connection with the temple, such as 
taking charge of the revenues and the sacred property, the 
bringing forward and preparing of all the different materials 
required for the celebration of worship, and others of a like 
nature (for more on this matter, see Part III.). We also find 
that the duty of slaughtering and further preparing the victims 
was sUll assigned to them in later times precisely as it had 
been in that of EzekieL^ Only they were debarred from 

44 2 Ghion. zziz. 84, xxxv. 11. Certainly from those paassges one might 

infer that the Levites were called upon to assist in the slaughtering of the 

''^ms only in those instances in which a great many of them had to be 

^t with. As a rale the priests perfonaed the act of slaughtering the 
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taking part in the ministrations at the altar and within the 
walls of the sanctuary (Num. xviii 3 ; see in general. Hum. 
iii 6-13 and xviiL 1-7). 

Then, like the priests, the ZeniUs came to form a strictly 
exclusive order, the privilege of belonging to which was based 
upon natural descent Their origin was now ascribed to Levi, 
one of the twelve patriarchs of Israel (Ex. vi 17-26; 
Num. iii 14-39, iv. 34-49, xxvi 67-62 ; 1 Chron. v. 27- 
vi 66, and xxiiL). Consequently in their case too as well 
as that of the priests it was birth that decided the claim to 
participation in the rights and functions of their order. The 
" priests " stood to them very much in the relation in which 
a privileged family stands to the whole stock to which it 
belongs. For the origin of the priestly order now came to be 
ascribed to Aaron, a great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 17 ff).^ 

But there is nothing that shows so plainly as just the 
history of the Levites itself how elastic and unsubstantial 
those genealogical theories wera In the post-exilic period, 
for example, we find that the ^ Levites," in Ihe sense in which 
the term has been hitherto understood, were stiU UriUly 
didinguitlud from the muneians, doorkeepers and temple 
eervantB (Nethinim, originally, at all events, slaves); this 
continues to be the case therefore not merely in the time of 

Tidams themselves. However, the law even went so far as to allow laymen 
to undertake this daty. See Frankel, Utber den Einfluss der paiOitinitcken 
Exegese auf die alexandriniiche Hermeneutik (1851), p. 184. Bitter's Phih 
ttnd die Halacha, p. 110 if. 

^ The genealogical deriyation of the priests from Aaron is, in the first 
instaooe, merely a dogmatio postulate from which nothing whatever can 
be inferred with regard to the aetoal state of matters during the post-ezilio 
period. Still it is uodoabtedly a probable enough thing that, besides the 
>«aons of Zadok," t.e. the old priestly families of Jerusalem, there were 
also a number of others who were not originally Jerusalem pri^ests, who 
oontrived to get their sacerdotal righta duly recognised. For the author 
of Ohronides, who traces the family of Zadok to Eleaiar, Aaion*s eldest 
son (1 Chron. tL 4-12), derives a portion of the priesto from Ithamar, 
another of Aaion*s sons (1 Chron. xxiv. ; comp. Exra riil 2). These latter 
therefore were not Zadoldtea. Consequently we must assume that, alikmigik 
EaekkCe echeme woe carried mU in tkt motii, ifttt it woe nol so in every 
portitfdar, Comp. Wellhaiiaen, Die Phmeder rmd die Saddedker^ p. 48. 

mv. a VOL. I. p 
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Zerubbabel, but also between eighty and a hundred years 
later, viz. in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (see especially 
Ezra ii. 40-58 -Neh. viL 43-60 ; further Ezra ii 70, vii 7, 
24, X. 23, 24 ; Neh. viL 1, 73, x. 29, 40. xiL 44-47, xuL 
6, 10). But gradually the musicians and the doorkeepers 
came to be included among the ** Levites " also. For example, 
the circumstance of the musicians being now merged in the 
Levites is presupposed in several remodeUed portions of the 
Book of Nehemiah.^ Later on, a similar distinction seems 
to have been accorded to the doorkeepers as weU, for we 
find the author of Chronicles taking special pains to let it 
appear that both of the classes here in question belonged to 
the order of the Levites, and also to show that they too were 
descended from Levi^ The musicians again were afterwards 
advanced a step higher still, in so far as, shortly before the 
destruction of the temple, King Agrippa IL, with the con- 
currence of the Sanhedrim, conferred upon them the privilege 
of wearing linen robes similar to those worn by the priests.^ 

The Leviies, like' the priests, were also divided into coyarses 
of service. But their history is involved in still greater obscurity 
than that of the courses of the priests. Among those who 
returned from exile witk Zerubbabel and Joshua there were 
but very few ^ Levites " in the stricter sense of the word, only 

M Neh. zL 16-19, 22, 2S, xiL 8, 9, 24, 25, 27-29. Hero the mtinctaiw 
aro oDiformlj regarded as belonging to the order of the Lerites, while the 
doorkeepere^ on the other hand, ara expreealy ezdiided from it. Conae- 
qoently the portions in qneation (Neh. xL, xiL) mnat have oome down to 
na in a roviaed form, representing a point of view intennediate between 
the standpoint of the oldest aouroes of the Book of Nehemiah on the one 
side, and that of the anther of Chronicles on the other. 

^f On the inclosion of the wundans among the Levitea, aee 1 Chron. 
XV. 16 £F., xdiL S-6 ; 2 Chron. xzix. 25, and elaewhero. For the door- 
keq>erB again, aee 1 Chron. ix. 26, xv. 18, 23, 24, xziiL 8-5. Farther, for 
the tracing of their descent from Levi, particnlariy in the caae of the three 
familiea of muaiciana, Heman, Asaph and Ethan, see 1 Chron. tL 16-82 ; 
bat for the aame in the caae of the doorkeepeia aa well, at least: to 
a certain extent, vis. throagh Obed Edom, aee Graf in Merx' Arckiv, L 
280-282. However, it ia atill the pfsotioe in the Chronicles aa well to 
aish between the Nethmim and the LeVitea, 1 Chrou. ix. 2. 
ph. Antt zx. 9:6. 
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seveuty-four in all ; while in addition to these there were 128 
singers and 139 doorkeepers (Ezra iL 40-42, the numbers in 
the corresponding passage, Keh. vii 43'-45, diveiging some- 
what from those just given). Then at length when Ezra came 
he managed to bring with him only thirty-eight ** Levites," and 
even these could be persuaded to accompany him only after 
serious expostulation (Ezra viiL 15-20). The disinclination 
to return thus shown by the Levites was owing to the sub- 
ordinate place that had now been assigned them. It may be 
safely assumed however that those who did return would ere 
long receive considerable accessions to their ranks from those 
of their order that had never lefb their native country. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, as the ** Levites lived scattered 
ail over the land, far fewer of them« comparatively speaking, 
were carried into captivity than of the ** priests," by whom 
at that time only the priests of Jerusalem were meant And 
hence we are enabled to account for the fact that, in the 
catalogue of Levites and singers in the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua as given in Keh. xiL 8, we find a few more 
families than are to be met with in .the catalogue of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra iL 40 £ ; Keh. vii. 43 f.).^ 
In a list belonging to the time of Ezra and Kehemiah seven- 
teen families of Levites in the stricter sense of the word are 
already enumerated (Keh. x. 10—14 and Bertheau's note). 
In another, probably referring, like the former, to the 
time of Kehemiah as weH,"* it is only the number of the 
Levites dwelling in Jerusalem that is given, inclusive of 
course of the singers, and it estimates that there were 284 
of them (Keh. xi 16-18). It is to be presumed that the 
number of those who lived beyond the city, in the towns 
and villages of Judaea, would be considerably larger (Keh. 
xL 20, 36).*^ It would appear that, in the time of the author 

^* See BerUieaa*B DOte, {k 251, of bis ExegeL Hmdhueh to Kehemiah. 
^ On the period to which this list refers, see Bertheaa'b ExegeL Hand- 
hteh to ChroDides, p. 99 ; to Nehemish, p. 24a 
'' The number of prie$U living hi Jerusalem is stated in this same 
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of Chronicles, the division into twenty-four classes was not 
confined to the priests, but had been adopted in the case of 
the Levites as well. This writer, although including the 
musicians and doorkeepers among the Levites, nevertheless 
distinguishes between three leading groups : the Levites who 
did service about the temple generally, then the musicians, 
and lastly the doorkeepers (1 Ghron. xxiii 3-5). He then 
proceeds in 1 Chron. xxiii 6-24 to give, in the case of the 
Levites or first group, a list of the houses of their fathers 
(troH nu)» which, after one or two corrections have been made, 
probably amount to twenty-four.** As for the musicians 
again, he expressly divides them into twenty-four classes or 
courses (1 Ghron. xxv.). With regard to the post-Biblical 
period we have testimony to the effect that at that time the 
division now in question had been regularly established in 
the case of the Levites generally, so that, in fact, each 
class of priests had now its corresponding class or course of 
Levites.** As in the case of the priests, so also in that of 

to have been 1192 (Neh. zi. 10-14), while the aggregate nomber then 
living thronghoat the whole land it estimated at 6000 (aooording to Esra 
iL S6-S9 and viii. 2 ; comp. p. 217, above). With regard to the Levites, on 
the other hand, we may venture to aHome that formerly the proportion of 
those living beyond Jerusalem to those living within it was mach greater 
stilL In sny case the number of the Levites in the stricter sense of the 
word must have exoeeded that of the singers and doo^eepers. For when 
the author of Ohronioles tells us that in David's time there were 24,000 
Levites properly so called, and 4000 singers, and 4000 doorkeepers (1 Cluon. 
zziii. 4, 6), we may sssome that the relative proportions of those numbers 
must have pretty nearly oonesponded with what actoally existed in the 
writer's own day, however much the ahsolato nmnben themselves may 
have been exaggerated. 

AS See Berthean's note on the passage. To the family of Gerson are 
assigned nine houses of their fathers, to that oi Kahat nine also, and to 
that of Merari probably six, if, that is to say, we supply from xxiv. 26, 27 
the three missing houses oi Schoham, Sakkur and ibri, and erase from 
xxiii. 23 the name Mahii which occurs twice in the list. 

^ Joseph. AniL viL 14. 7 : IWnvf H »mi Hi^ AMukiht ^x#; c/Wi fiipn 

hpimw k^nfiipwtp iwl nf^ptii wrk TViaiiiA iv. 2 : " The earliest prophets 
established twenty-four courses of service (rtnotnol)* To each beUmged a 
staff (lOyD) in Jerasalem, composed of prieats, Levites and Israelites. As 
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the Levites, each of the various divisions or courses was 
presided over by a head (0*1^^ or QHAn).** 

The question as to where the priests and Levites resided is 
one with regard to which we have very little information of 
a reliable kind ; for we must here entirely dismiss from view 
the legislation with reference to the forty-eight Levitical cities, 
which never was more than a mere theory (Num. xxxv. ; 
Josh. xxL). One thing however is certain, and that is, that 
under the new order of things that obtained subsequent to 
the exile, only a fraction of the priests and Levites lived in 
Jerusalem itself, while the rest were scattered over the towns 
and villages of Judaea, the majority of them being probably 
within a short distance of the capital and the centre of 
worship. In the list in Neh. xL 10-19, to which reference 
has been already made, the number of priests who lived in 
Jerusalem is stated to have been 1192,^ that of the Levites 
and musicians 284, and that of the doorkeepers 172. But 
the sum-total of the whole priests of the land amounted to 
something like five times that number, if not more (see 
note 61), while in the case of the other categories the pro- 
portion of those living beyond the city to those within it 
may have been greater stilL In any case, the general fact 
that priests as well as Levites had their residences in the 
towns and villages of Judaea is confirmed by repeated and 
unquestionable testimony.** But we are left with little or no 
information with respect to details.^ 

soon as ita torn to serve came roand to a course, the prieats and Levites belong- 
ing to it proceeded to Jemsalein, but the Israelitea assembled in the qrn^ 
gog:QOS of their different towns and there read the aocoont of the creation.'* 

^ Dne^, 1 Chron. xv. 4-12 ; 2 Chron. zxxv. 9. D^K^tO, Neh. xii. 22, 23 ; 
1 Chron. iz. 83, 84, xv. 12, xxiil 24, xxiv. 6, 81. The divisioDS whose 
beads are here in qaeation are, of course, separate and distinct from each 
other. 

** The parallel passage, 1 Chron. ix. 10-18, pnts it at s somewhat higher 
figare, 

M Ezra iL 70 ; Neh. vii. 78, xi. 8, 20, 86 ; 2 Chron. xxxL 15, 19. 

'^ A namber of places where mnsiciaoa bad settled are mentioned in 
Neh. xii. 27-29. The Maccabees came from MoHein (1 Mace. iL 1), 
Zachariaa the prie«t lived in the bill oonntiy of Judah (Lake L 89). 
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XL THE EMOLUMENTS. 

The emoluments which the priests received from the people 
for their subsistence were, down to the time of the exile, of 
a Teiy modest and rather precarious kind. But subsequent 
to this latter period they were augmented almost beyond 
measure. This fact enables us to see, in a peculiarly striking 
manner, what a vast increase of power and influence the 
priesthood had acquired through the new order of things that 
was introduced subsequent to the exile.** And this increase 
of power was, no doubt^ the came of the loftier pretensions 
of the order, just as, on the other hand, it was in turn also 
the ^eei of the augmenting of the temporalitiea Kor was 
it ever in the power of the scribes, who came after and who 
in themselves were not always Seivourably disposed toward 
the priests, to do anything in the way of altering this state 
of matters, now that the priestly law had been for so long 
the acknowledged law of God. Nay, it was for this very 
reason that the scribes only found themselves in the position 
of contributing towards the yet further increase of the priests' 
emoluments. For proceeding as they did on the view that a 
man always secured for himself the divine approval in pro* 
portion to the punctuality and readiness with which he con- 
formed to the requirements of the law, they almost invariably 
interpreted its prescriptions in a sense favourable to the 
priests. And so we have the singidar spectacle of an age 
that had already begun to r^;ard the priests with distrust, 
helping nevertheless to confirm and increase their power. 

In the times previous to the exile there were as yet almost 
no imposts in the strict sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, none which were not connected with sacrifice, none which 

Aooording to Origen, Bethphsge was a rilUgs where priests fired, OmnneiiC 
m Matt Yol. xri. cap. xriL (Ijommatssch, iv. 62) : if/M^vm$m U ^mf»*» r^9 
Bn^^myi fti» 9[tf9 wimyintp, irtc rip In f imp (» xmpUp. 

** For a correct .appreciation of these matters we are indebted first and 
foremost to the modem criticism of the Pentateooh. See espedally, Well* 
hausen*s GtsckickU Israeli^ I 156>16i. 
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had the chaiacter of a pure tax. Allowances to the priests were 

only exacted on the occasion of sacrifices being o£fered, and 

only in connection with these. The person who came to 

sacrifice brought the choicest portions of the produce of his 

fields and the first-born of his cattle to offer to Jehovah. 

Of this one part was consumed upon the altar, another fell to 

the officiating priest, but the most of it was made use of by the 

offerer himself, who was required to hold a sacrificial feast with 

it in the presence of Jehovah. It is in this sense that we are 

to understand the requirement already met with in the earliesi 

(JehavMie) legislatian, to the effect that the best of the produce 

of the field and the first-bom of the cattle were to be brought 

before Jehovah (firstlings of the field, Ex. xxiL 28, xxiii. 19, 

xxxiv. 26; the first-bom of the cattle, Ex. xiii. 11-16, xxii 29, 

xxxiv. 19, 20).^ The prescriptions in Deuteronomy bearing 

on this matter are perfectly plain and unequivocaL This book 

knows nothing whatever either of the exacting of the tithe, or 

of the first-bora on the part of the priests. It was required no 

doubt that the tithe of the fmits of the field was to be separated 

and conveyed to Jerusalem to the sanctuary. But there it 

was not given to the priest^ but consumed by the owner of it 

himself ; and it was only every third year that it fell to the 

Levites, ie. the priests, and to the poor (Deut xiv. 22-29, 

xxvi 12-15 ; comp. also xii. 6, 11, 17-19). It was precisely 

the same in the case of the firstlings of the sheep and oxen. 

These too, and that such of them as were males, were required 

to be brought to the sanctuary at Jerasalem, but they were 

consumed there by the owner himself in sacrificial feasts (Deut 

XV. 19-23 ; oomp. also xii 6, 17-19, xiv. 23). Of all the 

things here mentioned the priests received only certain portions, 

that is to say, of the fruits of the field that were presented they 

got only the n^P^, ie. the best (Deut xviiL 4, xxvi 1-11), 

*^ The more subtle point as to whether Ex. xiii. 11-16 and zzzir. 
19, 20 belong to the Jehovist himself or were inserted by a kindred spirit, 
may here be left an open question. For the latter view, see Wellhaasen, 
JaftrbQcher /Ur detU$che TheoL 1876, pp. 642 ff., 563 ff.; for the former, 
see Dillmann, ExegeU Handhueh to Ex. and Lev. pp. 99, 33i. 
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while of the animals offered, they got merely the shoulder, the 
two cheeks and the stomach of each (Deut xviiL 3). Beyond 
this there is no mention of anything else that was required to 
be given to the priest except a part of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing (Deut xviii. 4). As corroborative of what we have 
been saying we would point to the prescriptions of Ezekiel 
(xliv. 28-30). Although a priest himself and showing an 
undoubted disposition to favour rather than to discourage the 
pretensions of his order, still he says quite as little about 
a tithe and the first-bom being required to be given to 
the priests. The claims he makes on behalf of these latter 
are no doubt somewhat higher than those of Deuteronomy, 
still, on the whole, they move on the same lines. While 
Deuteronomy assigns to the priests only two portions of the 
victims, Ezekiel requires the whole of the sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings (which as yet are quite unknown to 
Deuteronomy) to be given to them, and similarly with 
regard to the meat-offerings as well (Ezek. xliv. 29); also 
every ^dedicated thing ** (xliv. 29); and lastly, the reshith, 
i.e. the best of the first-fruits, the choicest portions of offerings 
of every description, and of the dough in baking (xliv. SO). 

But we find a considerable advance upon all the exactions 
we have just been referring to when we come to those contained 
in the priest-code, which, in its enumeration of the various 
emoluments of the priests as given in Num. xviii 8-32, 
coincides in many respects with Ezekiel, only it introduces in 
addition what constitutes a most important innovation, the 
tithe and the first-bom. like Ezekiel, the priest-code also 
assigns the sin-offerings, the trespass-offerings and the meat- 
offerings, at least the greater portion of the latter, to the 
priests (Num. xviii 9, 10 ; for fuller details, see Lev. i-vii). 
Of those sacrifices which their owners themselves were at 
liberty to make use of in furnishing the sacrificial feast (the 
so-called D^/P ^Dp.O> ^^^ priests were to get the breast and the 
right shoulder (Lev. vii 30-34), thus obtaining considerably 
choicer portions than those assigned to them in Deuteronomy, 
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Again, as in Ezekiel so also in the priest-code, the priests 
are to get everything " dedicated " (Num. zviii 1 4), and the 
choicest portions (the reshith) of the produce of the soil : the 
oil, the wine and the wheat (Num. xviiL 12). But to the 
reshith, the fiist-fruits, onuia, are further added (Num. 
xviii. 13) as an impost of a different sort; then, in the last 
place, comes the most important item of all, one that con- 
siderably exceeded in value all the former ones, viz. the tithe 
(Num. xviiL 20-32) and the first-bom (Num. xviii. 15-18). 
The tithe however belonged, in the first instance, to the 
^ Levites," who in turn were required to pay a tenth part of 
it to the priests. With regard to the portion of the dough 
that was to be given to the priests, though omitted in the 
leading enumeration of the emoluments, it too is mentioned 
in the priest-code, but in a different place (Num. xv. 17-21). 
We find that in Nehemiah's day those enactments were already 
in full force. According to Neh. x. 36-40, it was already the 
practice at that time for the priests to receive the first-fruits 
or bikkurim (x. 36), the choicest portions of the fruits of the 
soil, which here, precisely as in the priest- code, are clearly 
distinguished alike from the first-fruits and the tithe (x. 38), 
then the tithe after the manner described in the priest-code 
(x. 38-40), then the first-bom (x. 37), and lastly, the portion 
of the dough (x. 38). By the tithe here we are always to 
understand the tithe of the fruits of the ground and of the 
trees. But there is one passage in the priest-code where, in 
addition to the tithe just mentioned, that of the cattle is also 
exacted (Lev. xxviL 32, 33). But it may well be presumed 
that this requirement, standing there as it does in so entirely 
isolated a fashion, did not originally form part of the code.* 
It would seem that the tithe of the cattle was actually exacted 
and paid in the time of the author of Chronicles ; or possibly 
we have only to regard it as forming part of this writer's 
conceptions of what ought to be (2 Chron. xxxL 6). In post- 

* See Wellbanaeii, Jakrb. pkr deuUdie TheoL 1877, p. 444 ; also hia 
GttekUshU Israels, L 162. 
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Biblical times the whole passage, Lev. xxvii. 30-33, has been 
understood as referring to a tithe in the sense of the one 
demanded by Deuteronomy. 

The legal prescriptions of Deuteronomy and of the priests* 
code have not only been blended together so as to form one 
whole in a literary sense, but they would also appear to have 
been combined with each other in actual practice. Con- 
sequently we find that the law in its later develcpmenU has 
considerably augmented the already heavy imposts of the 
priest-coda With the Levites' tithe of this code there was 
now conjoined, and simply as ^ a second tiihe" the one pre- 
scribed in Deuteronomy, and which was to be consumed by 
the owner himself before Jehovah. The discrepancy between 
the prescriptions of the code and those of Deuteronomy, with 
respect to the portions of the victims that were to be given to 
the priests, was now got rid of by r^arding the former as 
referring exclusively to the victims offered in sacrifice, and the 
latter to such animals as were slaughtered for ordinaty usa 
Of the former of these the priests, according to Lev. viL 30-34, 
were to receive the breast and the right shoulder, while of the 
latter they were to get, according to Deut xviii 3, a fore-leg, 
the cheeks, and the stomach. Lastly, to all the imposts of 
the priest-code there was further added the portion of the 
fleece at the sheep-shearing as prescribed in Deuteronomy 
(zviiL 4). From this process of amalgamation there resulted 
the following list of the priests' emoluments, which we may 
venture to regard as the on,e that was in force in the time 
of Christ.* 

^ Pbilo already gires us a synopsis in hit trestiw, oititled D$ praendu 
BoeerdotHm et hamorSmt (jOpp. ed. Msagey, iL 282-287); comp. besides, 
Ritter'a PAOo wid die Haktcha, 1879, pp. 114-126. Farther, Joeephus in 
the leading paasage on the sabject, Antt. ir. 4. 4, with which liL 9. 1-4 
(Mcrifidal offerings) and ir 8. 22 (firstlings) may be compared. The 
Rabbinicsl writers, according to an artificial system of reckoning, repre- 
sent the Tsrioos sources of the priests* emoluments as having amomnted to 
twenty-fonr in all ; see Toeefta, ChaUa ii. 7-9 (ed. Zackermandel) ; Jer. 
Ckalla It. fin. foL 60b ; Bab, Baba kamma 110b , CkuUin 188b ; PttUua in 
ngolini*s Thteaurtu^ toL xiii. pp. 1122-1128. Several of the twentj-four in 
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(I.) Of tibe vidinu the following portions fell to the priests: 
— (1) The sin-offerings in their entirety, at least as a rule, 
for only two, and that of a particular sort/ were required to 
be burnt without the camp.*^ (2) The trespass-offerings in 
their entirety alsa** In both instances it was only the fat 
that was burnt upon the altar, the flesh belonged to the 
priests. (3) Of the meajt-offerings again they got by far the 
laiger portion, for as a rule only a small part of it was 
reserved to bum upon the altar, while the rest fell to the 
priests."* All the sacrifices we have just mentioned were of 
very frequent occurrence, particularly the meat-offerings, which 
might not only be offered independently by themselves, but 
which also formed a necessary accompaniment to the majority 
of the animal sacrifices.*^ To the same category we have 
further to refer (4) the twelve cakes of Atu^ntad^ a fresh 
supply of which was placed in the temple every week, while 

question are already ennmerated in Mishna, ChaUa iv. 9. For the Talmndio 
paanges, see also Reland's AntiqviiaUB Mcnw, iL 4. 11, in Bernard^ edition 
of Joaephus, note on AntL iv. i. 4, and in HaTercamp^a edition, note on the 
■ame paasage ; and for a Gennan rendering of them, Saalachiitz, Da$ mo$ai9cb€ 
Recht^ L 861. Among modem writers the moet complete and most correct 
lists comparatively speaking are given by Saalsohiitc, Das nuMuscke /2eeft<, 
L 843-S63, and Haneberg, Die reUgiSeen AlUfikamer der Bibel^ pp. 565-^2. 
Anthentic material also in Ugolini's Thuaunu^ vol. ziiL 1056—1129. 

^ Lev. ▼. 18, vi. 19, 22 f. ; Nam. xviii. 9, 10 ; Ezek. zliv. 29. Joseph. 
AntL tii. 9. 8. Sifra to Lev. vL 19 ff.« in Ugolini's Thetatmu, toL ziiL p. 
1071 if. For the sin* and trespass-offerings generally, see Lev. iv.-vil 
Winer's BeaboMerb. iL pp. 429-486. 

^ Lev. viL 6, 7 ; Num. xviiL 9, 10 ; Ezek. adiv. 29. Joeeph. AniL 
iiL 9. 8 ; Sifra to Lev. viL 6, 7, in Ugolini's Tkeeaurue, xiiL 1078. 

«• Lev. ii. 8, 10, vi 9-11, vii. 9, 10, 14, z. 12, 18 ; Num. zviiL 9, 10 ; 
Ecek. zliv. 29. Joseph. AniL ilL 9. 4 : ri^ ^ Xoit^v o/ Uptig w^ r^o^4» 

the meat-offerings generally, see Lev. ii the whole chapter, and tL 7-11, 
also Winer's Seaiw&rterb, onder the word. 

*** If we want to form some idea of the frequency of many of those 
sadifioes, we have only to read the laws relating to Levitical defilement and 
the mode of treating it with a view to ita removal (Lev. zi.-zv. ; Num. ziz.). 
For example, every woman a/ter ehUcRnrik had to offer a lamb as a burnt- 
offtfring and a pigeon as a sin-offeiing, or in the event of her being too 
poor for this, one pigeon as a bomt-offering and another as a sin-offerings 
Lev. ziL 1-8 ; Lake iL 24. 
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that which was taken away became the property of the 
priests.*^ All the four classes of offerings now mentioned 
were ** most holy," and as such could only be consumed in a 
holif place, %,€. within the inner court of the temple, and 
exclusively by the priests themselves (and not by their 
relations as well).** 

The regulations were not so stringent with regard to the 
two following offerings, vie (5) the thank-offeringB and (6) 
the burnt-offerings. Of the former, the ^^ ^ra?» i/e. those 
offerings which were consumed by the offerers themselves, and 
by Luther rendered ** Dankopfer,** or as it should rather be 
** Mahlopfer," the priests received two parts of each, vix. the 
breast and the right shoulder. These might be eaten in any 
** dean place,'* and therefore not within the sanctuaiy as in 
the previous instances, and that not by the priest alone, but 
by all who were connected with the priestly order as .well, 
even by their wives and daughters.** Lastly, of the burnt- 
offerings (6), the priests received comparatively speaking least 
of all, for they were entirely consumed upon the altar. But 
even of these they got the skins at least, and, considering how 
frequently sacrifices of this sort were offered, it was certainly 
not without good reason that Flulo estimated the amount of 
revenue from this source also as something very considerable.*' 

^ Lev. zzir. &-9 ; for the iS^ra to this as also the other Babbinical pasngw, 
see Ugolini's Theeaunu, voLziiLp. 1064 if.; soealso Jowph.iiiitt.iiLlO.7; 
Matt zii. 4 ; Mark ii. 26 ; Luke vL 4. For the principle on which thej 
Tfere divided, see Sukka r, 7, 8 (the retiring oowae of aerrice got the one 
half sod the incoming one the other half). 

^ Num. zTiiL 10 and the passages dted in the precediog notes; alao 
Joseph. AntL iv. 4. 4, fiu 

M Ur, Til 80-^4, X. 14, 16. Si/ra to Lev. viL 80-84, in UgoUni'ft Tkee. 
Tol. ziii. p. 1094 ff. Philo, De praemns eaeerdotum, sec iiL (ed« Mang. ii. 
234): wmrrie ytip Itptlw itp^triranrmi )vd toi( Itftv9tp dwi )vm» Mtwimt 
fif'Kiv, fipttx^^'* f^ dri x^P^f ^&«m dwi U rtv 9rii9¥f mow vioy. 
Joseph. AtUt lii. 9. 2 : ri liwr^$cs »ml r4» »»9^«» t4v )c|iilf TMf Itftwi 
9m.fm9ximf On the peace-offerings genenlljr, see Lev. iiL the whole 
chapter, vii. 11-21, 28-84. Winer's lUaUoMerb., art '' Dankopfer.** 

•^ Lev. TiL 8 ; the Si/ra thereto in Ugolini'a Thee, vol nil p. 1079. 
Mishna, Sehaehim zii. 2-4. Toeefta, Sebaddm (or Korbanotk) xL 7ff. in 
Ugoliurs Thee xiii 1080 ff. Philo, De praemiis eacerdohim, sec iv. (Maug. 
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II. But considerable as the amount derived from those 
offeiings no doubt was, still it formed but the smaller portion 
of the sacerdotal revenues, while for the most part it was 
only available for the officiating priests. The real bulk of the 
priests' emoluments, on the other hand, consisted strictly 
speaking of what was derived from thoK dues that were paid 
ind^endently of the saerifieee altogether, and which conse- 
quently possessed the character of a genuine tax for the 
maintenance of the priesthood. These dues were levied partly 
upon the produce of the soil and partly upon the offspring of 
the cattle, and they had to be paid partly in kind, although 
in some instances they might also be ransomed for their 
equivalent in money. The dues derived from the produce of 
the soil were of a varied character^ and bad to be separated 
(with a view to payment) in the following order :^ (1) The 
firet-fruUs, D^a?. These offerings were taken from the so- 
called ** seven kinds," %.e. from the principal products of the 
soil of Palestine as enumerated in Deuteronomy (viiL 8), viz. 
wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, oUves and honey. 
Those who lived in the vicinity of Jerusalem offered fresh 
fruits, while those living farther away brought them in a 
dried form. In going up to present their offerings the people 
went in common procession, and according to Philo and the 
Mishna it was made an occasion of merry-making. It was 
the practice for those living in the country to assemble in the 
principal towns of the districts to which they belonged and 
thence to go up to Zion in one merry company, marching to 
the music of the pipes. At the head of the procession was 
led the ox that was to form the festive offering, with its horns 
gilded and a garland of olive branches placed upon them. In 

Jerusalem the most eminent members of the priesthood came 

• 

iL 285): *E^ Awmtt fUwrt xml rmgrmv •>«»«vrii^iirip», dfUiirrit ^ rmir 
Irr/, )o^«f wpotrmrrti to^; UTn^Twrrttg rmt ivaituf hpils X«^/3«mi», «^ 
fipmxfittp AxV h rwt /««Xirr« woJ^vx^if^mnw ^ptmf. Josephus, Anit, iii. 9. 1. 
Hitter's PkUo und die Halacha, p. 126. On the bomt-offeriDgs generaUj, 
866 Lev. L 8-17. Winer^e BealwMerb, onder the word ** Bimndopfer.'* 
** On the order to be observed, see Terumoth iiL 6, 7. 
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' to meet the procession as it approached the sanctuary. The 
owners of the offerings then put wreaths round the baskets 
containing the first-fruits and carried them on their shoulders 
up the temple mount as far as the court This was done 
even by the most distingiiished personages ; it had been done 
even by King Agrippa himself. As soon as the procession 
entered the court the Levites welcomed it with the singing of 
the thirtieth Psalm. And now each person proceeded to 
hand his basket to the priest, and as he did so, repeated the 
confession of Deut. zzvi 5-10, whereupon the priest took it 
and put it down beside the altar.* (2) Then came ths sthcaUed 
Urumah C^"^). This was distinct from the first-fruits, and 
in so far as the offering of these latter had always rather more 
of a symbolico-religious significance, it hardly could be said to 
have belonged to quite the same category with them. The 
terumah possessed the character of a pure payment in kind 
toward the maintenance of the priests, for Babbinical Judaism 
imderstands it in the more restricted sense of the term (terumah 
in the more comprehensive sense of the word meaning every 
^ heave ** whatsoever, tA everything paid to the sanctuary) as 
denoting the giving of the ehoieeet of the fruite of the ground 
and of the treee to the priests. This impost was levied not 
only upon the ** seven kinds," but upon every species of firuit, 
and that whether the fruits of the ground or the fruit of trees^ 
Here as before the most important of them were wheats wine 
and oiL The amount to be given was not regulated by an} 

*• See in general, Nun. ztUl 18 ; Neh. x. 86 ; also Ex. xxiiL 19, 
xxxiv. 26. To this matter Dent. xxtL 1-11 was referred. JoeepL AntL 
iy. S. 22. In the Mishna the entire tractate BikkuHm is devoted to the 
sabject of flrBt-fraits. Comp. especially, Bikkurim L 8 (regarding the 
•» seren kinds ** to be offered), and iiL 1-^ (acconnt of the festive prooes- 
sion). FbUo treats of this matter in his smaU work, Dejuto cophini^ fint 
edited by Cardinal Mai, and given in Richter*s edition of Philo*s works, 
V. 48-M ; also in Tischendorf s PhOonea (1868), pp. 69-71. Of the works 
given nnder the literatore we woold speoially mention, Londios, Die aUen 
jadisehen ffeUigthUmer, book iiL chap. Uv. Ugolini's The$. voL iiL p. 1100 fF. 
Winer's Reahrifrtedf^ art <' Entiinge.** Saalschutz, L 844 f. Haneberg, pp. 
565-66a GiKtz, Manatstchtift /Ur GeeekuAu und WiBtemek des JudttUk. 
1877, p. 438 ff. 
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fixed measure, weight, or number,'^ but was to be, on an 
average, one-fiftieth of the whole yield, the person who gave 
one-fortieth being regarded as giving liberally, while he who 
gave only one-sixtieth was considered to have given somewhat 
stingily/^ Whatever had once been set apart as a terumah 
coold be lawfully made use of only by the priests.'* (3) After 
the materials of the two classes of offerings we have just 
mentioned bad been duly separated, the largest and most 
important item of all now fell to be deducted, viz. the tith^ 
We know, from what the (jospels teU us, with what painful 
scrupulosity the prescriptions of the law in regard to this 
matter were observed, and how common it was to pay tithe 
even of the most insignificant and worthless objects, such as 
mint, anise, and cummin (Matt xxiii. ; Luke xi 42). The 
principle laid down in the Mishna with respect to this is as 
follows: ''Eveiything which may be used as food and is 
cultivated and grows out of the earth is liable to tith&" '' The 

^ Tenimoih L 7. 

'^ Terumoih iv. 8. Comp. Jerome's conL on Esek. zliv. 18, 14 (Opp, ed. 
Vallani, v. 566) : At vero primitiva qoae de fragibus offerebant, non erant 
•peciali numero definita, sed offereDtium arbitrio derellcta. TraditioDem- 
qne acceimiiaB Hebraeoram non lege praeoeptam, aed magistrorum arbitrio 
molitam : qoi plttrimnm, quadragtiitnam partem dabat aaocrdotibof , qui 
minimam, Mxagedmam: inter quadntgesimam et sezagesimam licebat 
offerre quodcumque voloisaent. 

^' See in general. Nam. zviiL 12 ; Neh. z. 88. The Rabbinical rega- 
lations in the tmctate Tenanotiu Philo, De praemiis $acerdotum^ see. L 
(Mang. IL p. 288) : wpoarmrrn jmJ dwi r^; 4XXir( vriaatf dri^wPtu, kcUP 
i«««r«9 f«if Xijjr^y orMf, ««/* i»«mi» ^ AhMwa wir^w xmi Kpt§di. 'OfAoiag Zi 
Ig cX«/«f ixmtw xml dxo rip dXkitp dupti^pvuw ifiipovf itupirovt (that it is the 
temmah that Philo has in view here has also been correctly aasumed by 
Riditer in his Philo und die Halacha). Joseph. AnU. iv. 4. 4 : ir/ )^ 
d'TttpxAt '^^* X«Mv 2/««M09 rf hf wamrttw r«» l» r^f y^g ^vo,ui9»9 Kttpwiw 
kvt^puM. Comp. also Lundius, Die tdten jBdiachen HeUigthUmer^ book ir. 
Qhap. zzzi Winer's Eealwdrterb., art '' Erstlinge.'* Saalschats, L 846. 
Banebeig, p. 568 f. 

^* Maaeeroth L 1. For details, comp. for example Mctcueroih iv 5, 6, 
▼. 8. Ughtfoot, Borae Jtebr,^ note on Matt zziii. 28 (0pp. iL 869). 
Wetatein, Nov. Test.^ note on the same passage. On the tithing of anise 
(dIvii#or, rD8^)> see Maaeerolh iy. 5 ; on that of cumtuiu (m^^iyoir, jtes)* 

Demai iL 1. 
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revenue derived from the source now in question must have been 
very large indeed. Tet the greater pi-oportion of it was intended 
not BO much for the priests as for the more subordinate class 
of sacred officials, viz. the LeviUs. It was to these latter, in 
the first instance, that the tithe had to be paid, while they 
had in turn to hand over a tithe of that again to the priesta'^ 
After separating this Levites' tithe from his produce, the owner 
had to deduct another one still, the so-eaUed second tithe. But 
this, in common with several other imposts of a similar kind, 
was made use of by the owner himself in the way of furnish- 
ing a sacrificial feast at Jerusalem ; consequently they were 
not for the benefit of the priests, and so do not fall to bo 
considered hece.^' (4) Then the last of the oflferings taken 

^* See in genenJ, Kom. ziriiL 20-82 ; Neh. x. 88-40. Phflo, De 
eortlate. see. x. (ed. Maog. iL 891) ; De praemus eaoerdoL tea vi ; pro- 
bably it 18 also the tithe tiiat is fax view in sea iL mit of the same treatise. 
Joseph. AntL It. 4. 8, 4. The Rabbtnioal prescriptions in Maa$erotK 
Hottinger, De decimis Judaeorum, Lagd. Bat 1718. Lundiiu, Die alien 
fiUL HeUigtkOmr, book iv. chap. zxxiL Winer's RealwMerb., art " Zehnt** 
Saalscfaiits, i. 846 f. Haneberg, pp. 578-576. Leyrer in Henog*8 Real- 
Ene,, Ist ed. vol zriiL 414-421. Bitter, Philo md die Halaeha, pp 122- 
124. Enobel-DiUmann, ExegeL Handbuek^ note on Lev. zztiL 80-38 
(also at the same place for the instanees of a similar practice among the 
heathen). 

'* To the category of imposts that were oonsomed by the owner himself 
at Jerusalem belong — 

(1) The '* eeeond tilkt,'' aooording to Dent ar. 22-26. Ler. zzril. 80, 81 
was likewise understood in this sense. Gomp. Tob. L 7 ; Joseph. Antt. 
iv. 8. 8. In the Mishna see the whole tractate MaoMtr ehad. Hottinger, 
De deeimis Judaeangmt pp. 146-182 {ExereiL til). Lnndius, Die alien jOd, 
HeiUgthamer, iy. 88. Winer's BealwMerb., art *' Zehnt" Saalschuta, L 
pp. 169, 854-858. Leyrer in Heivog'B JBea^JEhc, Ist ed. yoL zviii. p 417 f. 
Those living at a distance from Jemsalem were allowed to conTert the 
second lathe into money on the nnderatanding that one- fifth of its money 
Yaloe was to he superadded to it (Lev. zxvii. 81 ; Maaeer ^eni ir. 8). 
But this money had to be spent ezdusiTely in the purchase of such Tiaads, 
bcTerages, and ointment as were necessary for the sacrifidal feast at 
Jerusalem (Dent ziv. 26 ; Maaeer sheni iL 1). 

(2) The tiihe of the caitle. The only passage in the Pentateuch which 
requires the eaiile to be tithed, ris. Lev. zxvii. 82, 88, was expressly 
understood by the later legislation in the sense of the '* second tithe,** and 
that being the case, it CoUows that the cattle tithe would also be devoted 
to the furnishing of the feasts in Jerusalem. See Sehachim v. 8. Bartenora 
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from the products of the soil was the so-called ckaUah Q^), 
i.e. the offering from the kneaded dough {aircLp^ rov 

and MftimonideB on Bechoroth ix. 1 (in Surenhusius' edition of the Mishna^ 
▼. 187). At the same time, Philo would seem to include the cattle tithe 
also among the priests* emolnmentB, De earitaU, sec. z. (Mang. ii 891) ; 
De praemi'tM Mocerdotum^ sec. iL iniu (where the tithe is probably meant). 
Comp. Bitters PhUo und die Halacha^ p. 122f. For a fuller account of 
the matter, eee Mishna, Bechoroth iz. 1-8 ; also Maaser «ft«nt i 2 ; Ske^ 
kaUm L 7, iiL 1, TiiL 8; Bath huhana i. 1 ; Outgiga i 4; SOadumY. 8, 
z. 8 ; Manacholh ix, 6; ChulUn L 7. Hettinger, De deeimis Judaeonm^ 
pp. 228-253 (JExerciU z.). Lundius, Die alt. jud. HeiVgth. book !▼. chap. 
zzzTiiL 

(8) The produce of trees and vme$ m the fourth year of their growth. 
According to Lev. ziz. 23-25, the fruit of newly-planted trees (and Tiues) 
was not to be gathered at all during the first three years, while in the 
fourth it was to be consecrated to God, as it was not to be at the free 
disposal of the owner of it till the fifth year. In later times this was taken 
to mean that the produce of the fourth year was, like the second tithe, to 
be consumed by the owner himself in Jerusalem. See especially, Joseph. 
Antt. !▼• 8. 19 : r^ Zi nrAprp v^uymrm wA» ro yirofUfw (rirt ymp mptow 
tjvtti) Mtl 9V9ay$ty^9 tig rjy ItptU wiKi9 JM/«i{[irii, ««i avjr rji Itttirfi rov 
JlXXov JuifTtov fitrd rti^ ^i\m9 %vmx^vfA%9^f d9»'Kt9Kir» xm\ /4tT 
6ptti9Z9 »«2 x^P*^^'''' yv9tu*if9, (3omp. also Philo, De caritate, sec. zxi 
(Mang. ii 402). Mishna, Pea yu. 6 ; Maaser shem ▼. 1-5 ; Orla through- 
out; Edujoth iv. 5. Guisius on Pea vii. 6 (in SurenhuBiua' Mishna, i. 68). 
Hottinger, De jure plantae quarti anni juxta praeceptum Lev. ziz. 24, 
Marburg 1704. SaalschUtz, L 168 f. 

(4) Then, in the last place, among the offerings that did not fall to the 
priests were those intended for the beneJU of the poor, viz. : (a) the gleanings 
of the fields and what grew upon the edges of them when the com was 
reaped, LeT. ziz. 9, 10, zziiL 22 ; DeuL zxiv. 19-22. Joseph. Anti, !▼. 
a 21. Philo, De earitaU, sec. iz. (Mang. iL 390). Mishna^ Pea. (b) The 
so-called diird tithe, or the tithe for the poor. According to the terms of the 
prescription (Deut ziy. 28, 29, zzvi. 12) on which this tithe is based one 
should ezpect that, strictly speaking, the tithe for the poor would alternate 
with the second tithei For Deuteronomy prescribes that the tithe that in 
the other two years was consumed by the owner himself before Jehovah, 
was in the third year to be assigned to the Levites and the poor. So too 
according to the Sept. version of Deut. zzvi. 12 : (h rf hu rf rpir^) ro 
\tVTtp99 kirt^xmrw Zaoui rji Awfrp »«i rf vpoonXvr^ *ttl rf 6fi0m9f juti 
rf xipth ^^^ i^ became the practice in later times to superadd the tithe 
for the poor to the second tithe every third year. See Tob. L 7, 8. 
Joseph. AniL iv. & 22. /Va viiL 2-9. Demai iv. 3, 4. Maaser sheni 
V. 6. Jadajim iv. 3. Targum of Jonathan on Deut. zzvL 12. Jerome's 
eommentaiy on Eaekiel zlv. 18, 14 (ed. Yallarsi, v. 565). Guisius's note 
on Pea viil 2 (in Surenbusiiii^ Mishna i 70). Bernard and Havercamp's 
editions of Josephus, notes on Antt, iv. 8. 22. Hottinger, De deeimis 

DIV. II. VOU L Q 
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<f>vpdfuiTo^, Kom. xi. 16). According to the Mishna, offerings 
of this sort required to be given in the case of dough that 
happened to be made from any one of the five following kinds 
of grain : wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye (?).'* The offer- 
ing was not to be presented in the form of flour or meal, but 
required to be taken from the dough, i.e. as prepared for 
making bread.^ The quantity to be given was, in the case 
of private individuals, one twenty-fourth part, and, in the case 
of public bakers, one forty-eighth part of the whole piece.** 

Then there was a second leading class of regular offerings, 
viz. those derived from ihs rearing of eattU. These were of 
three different kinds : (1) The most important of them was 
that consisting of the maU fbnt^m of the cattle (that is to 
say therefore, the first-bom whenever it happened to be a 
male). As far back as the earlier Jehovistio and Deuterono- 
mist legislation we find that the male first-bom of the cattle 
was required to be dedicated to Ood, i,e. was to be used in 
sacrifice and for sacrificial feasts (Ex. xiii 11-16, xxii. 
28, 29, xxxiv. 19, 20 ; Deut xv. 19-23). This the priestly 
legislation has converted into an allowance to be given to the 
priests (Ex. xiiL 1, 2; Lev. xxviL 26, 27; Num. xviiL 
15-18 ; Keh. x. 87). Both legislations add to this ihBfmt- 
lorn among men as well, for these two were regarded as, 

JudoMntm^ pp. 182-208. Lnndins, Die alL fid. HeiUgtL^ book !▼. ofaap. 
xxzIy. Winer's EealwMer^., ait '' Zehnt." Lqrzer in Henog*s Real- 
EncycL^ Iflt ed. voL xriii. p. 418 L 

'* ChaJOa L 1. l^ere is some doabt as to the meaning of tbe two worda 
iianally rendered **oata" and ^'lye" (^ef nVlSe^ ^nd pfiH^); eapeeialljr 
with regard to pD^I6^=='/^»i ci^mov, it wonld oertainlj be more oonect to 
understand the word as meaning a species of oats. 

^ Chatta u. 5. 

^« CkaUa iL 7. See in general, Nam. xv. 17-21 ; Neh. z. 38 ; Ezek. 
xliv. dO. Philo, De praemus tactrdoHuHt sec L (Mang. iL 283) : KiXi vm yap 

A'rmpxAff *i{ Upiitg Xf^*'* Joseph. AwU, ir. 4. 4 : twt rt wimrrms rd» 
mtw MMi dpTQWot^vftivovt r«» Tn^ftmrstv aivrdis rtpd xfifn^y^tw. Mishna 
tractatei ChaUa, Si/ra to Num. xr. 17 IT. in Ugoltui'a 7 hesauna^ ¥01. xiii. 
p. 1108 ff. Lundina, Die aiL fid. HtUigih. book iv. chap, zxxix. Sanl- 
<ichuiz, L 347. Hauebc'Xg, pp. 571-^73. Ritter'a Pkih und die Ilahcka, 
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properly speaking, belonging to Grod, and consequently tbej 
cequired to be ransomed. Further, as a distinction had to be 
made between clean and unclean cattle, we accordingly have 
the following more specific regulations with respect to the 
first-bom : ** (a) the first-born of the cattle that were clean and 
suitable for sacrificial purposes, ie. oxen, sheep and goats, 
were to be given in nahmu If they were free from blemish 
they were to be treated as sacrifices, ie. the blood was to be 
sprinkled upon the altar and the fat consumed in the altar 
firea** The flesh could be eaten by all who were connected 
with the order of the priests, even by their wives, and that in 
any part of Jerusalem (Num. zviii 17, 18; Neh. x. 37; 
Ex. xxii 29, xxxiv. 19; Dent xv. 19, 20).*^ But if, on 
the other hand, the animals had any blemish about them, 
they belonged no less to the priests, only they were to be 
treated as unconseorated food (Deut xv. 21-23).* (p) The 
first-bom of unclean animals above all, according to Philo, those 
of the horse, the ass, and the camel — and here too as in every 
other instance only the male ones — were to be ransomed by 
the payment of a certain sum of money fixed by the priest 
with a fifth part added (Num. zviii 16; NeL x. 37; Lev. 
xxviL 27). An ass was to be exchanged for a sheep (Ex. 
xiiL 13, xxxiv. 20). According to Josephus, the ransom 
would appear to have been efiected by the payment of a 
fixed sum of one shekel and a half for each beast (c) The 
first'Txym of man, ie. the first child that happened to be a male, 

** Snlteqaent practioe amalgamated the Jehoviafcio and Deuteronoroic 
enactmenta with tiioee of the prieat-code, and made the latter the atandard 
by which to interpret them. 

^ Conaequently the Miahna oharacteriaea the fint-boxn alflo aa *' holj," 
but only in the aeoond degree, D^ D^enp, like passa and the cattle tithe, 

*^ In the paaaage In Deuteronomy the " thou " of xr. 20 has been under- 
stood aa though it were addreeaed to the jiriejif and not (aa was the original 
intention of the passage) to the ImradUes, 

** Accordingly, In cases of this sort the flesh might be sold by the piiesta 
eren to persona who did not belong to their own order and eaten by them ; 
see Biirtenora*s note on IkdUnvth ▼. 1 ^ Suronhoaiua* Mishna^ v. 1G9). 
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required to be " ransomed " as soon as it was a month old by 
the payment of five shekels (Nam« xviiL 15, 16 ; comp. Num. 
iil 44 ff.; NeL x. 37 ; Ex. xiii 13, xxii 28, xxxiv. 20). 
It was not necessary that the boy should be presented at the 
temple on the occasion of his being ransomed, as has been 
supposed, for the most part on the strength of Luke ii. 22.** 
As is expressly stated in the passages just referred to, the 
shekels in question were to be those of the lyrian standard.*^ 
This tax was imposed upon poor and rich alike.* 

(2.) Of all ike Jteak that was danghiered generally the priests 
were to receive three portbns, vis. the shoulder, the two 

** See, on the other hand, LSw, Die Lehemater tk derjOdiKhtn LUerahtr 
(1875), p. 110 if. 

^ BetAonfik YiiL 7. A shekel of the Fhoenioian (sthe earij Hebrew) 
standard amounted to somewhere aboat 2 marks 62 pfennige of German 
monej (HnltMh, Orieekitche und Hfmieehe Metrologies 2nd ed. p. 420), 
and oonseqnently five sbdela wonld be eqidTslent to aboat 18 maiks. 
There can be no qoestion that, by the ** ransoming," the older legislatioa 
(Ex. xiiL 18, xzjuT. 20) does not mean a buying back for money, but 
an exchanging for an animal that could be used ss a sacrifice. 

** See in g«nersl, Philo, De praewdu oaeerdottm^ sec L (Mang, iL 283) . 
Tffrw frri yifMf rd wptntmnM dfffwuul mmi wmrrm r«v x^pwaUtw Zvtt wpig 
yvnptgtmi ttmi x^sriv dw$pinrm9, Tatirm ydp tuXtvu Ztm^I^iau rols it^fUppig 
gtwipitfnti. Bo«v iA%9 %m\ irffidrmp »ml aiyi* mitrd rd imy^m^ f*^X**Y 

irri rt jmU vtwifuwrat Tivrftt )f tutrmrtHwtu r«» dXXttp 7 9- imp »«i iwstw 
Kal xttfii'kitw Kill r«f vitpmvXiitittw ft,% fiuwrr»i nfy d^iaw, *E#r/ ^ 
««ti Tfltvrw wfff««-Xs#i. • . • . Tnw U r«9 «r^flir«r^»fli9 v/«» a^idptrnw^ 
df uvip tvv f«srf yoyfi; rixtmf fiin W««« y«W«p hmf^tyyttmimi^ rtfmrmi 
rnp dvttpxiif dpyypi^ /vf, x^orr«S«K &•' dvtpkfftw mmI viwwrm xml 9^ev- 
«iop. Gomp. also De caritaU^ sec. x. (ed. Mang. IL 891). Joseph. AntL 
iv. 4. 4 : ritif rrr^fCxoMiy Zi rdp %lg xdg htwlmg 9t9t§iutfUfm9 r* yt »ys#J9 wpi' 
TM, A» dp9W IS, MMvmH^mi rmpmmxiuf rtiig iMptyrt9^ iwre mmdg wmwutd 
0nu9imi l» rji itp4 roAfi* rip f •» mm^I0/(Imi9 miuts vrnp* uirug ttmrd 
rwg v§trpt9vg M/«ov; rev; ^fwer*; rdw xinr^f/dprnv #f«X«v JMii ^t/#v myrug 
dva^pup^ dwipitrw If wptnmKw vim witthtyg, Mfaihna tractate HedUfrotlL 
Lnndiua, Die oiL jBd. HeiUgtiUtmer^ book iiL chap. zlir. Winer's Real" 
uOrterb^ art " EtstgeburL" Saalschuti^ L 348 f. Hanebeig, ppu 669-^71. 
Frankel, Ueber dee, Einflun der paldetiniedkm Exegeee^ etc, 1851« p. 98 f. 
(on the Sept. rendering ol Ex. xiiL 18 and xxxiv. 20X Bitter, PkHo^ 
pp. 118-122 (the moat exhaustiTe and accurate of any). Knobd*Dillmann, 
EaaegeL Handbmdk, note on Ex. xiil. 1, 2. liSw, Die LebetuaUer ta der fid. 
Uteraiur^ 187&, pp. 110-118, 890-^92 (qpedally treating of the fiist-bon 
in the case of man). 
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cheeks, and the stomach. This is the sense in which Dent 
xviii. 3 was understood, and was therefore taken as referring, 
not to animals offered in sacrifice, but to those slaughtered for 
ordinaiy use. According to the later interpretation of it, this 
prescription was also regarded as applying exclusively to such 
animals as were suitable for sacrifices, viz. oxen, sheep and 
goats.** 

(3.) Again, a portion of the proceeds of the Bheqhshearing 
had to be given to the priests, only in those cases however 
in which a person owned more than one sheep — according to 
the school of Shammai, when he owned two, according to 
Hillel's school, on the other hand, not unless he owned five. 
This offering was said to amount to five Jewish (-ten 
Galilaean) sola.*' 

III. Besides the regular offerings, there also fell to the 
priests a considerable number of an irrefftdar and esE^- 
ordinary character. To this catq;ory belonged, fundamentally 
at least, a large number of sacrifices offered on an almost 
endless vaiiety of occasions (see p. 195 f. above) ; but besides 

** See In general, besides Deut xrliL 8, Philo, De praendis sacerdotum^ 
sec. iii. (Maog. \L 236): 'As-d U t«9 I^ rov fim/Aw $vofii9t»9 1w$»m Kput^myU^ 
rplm vponhmMTM rf hpu Zdoeimt^ fifmxi^PtL »«i 9i»y69a »«i ro xdkau- 
fAtPov fwv9r pop. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4 : theu 2f mal rolg »«(r* oTxof 0vov9i9^ 
timjjt^ tjrcMi T^f «yr«», «XX«i ftn 0pm*t(ms^ mpayw^t KOfti^uP roi( Itpw9t9 
^»V9rp69 rf ««i x'^^^'A' '^ '^^* 2iC<d9 /8p«;ei09« rw ^ptmrof. On 
the meaning of p^t Xv9/«» (not the breast^ but the cheek), see notes on this 
pafsage in Bernard and Havercamp's editions of Josephus. Miahna 
tractate CkuUin z. and the corresponding Gemara^ foL ISO ff. Sifira to 
Dent rriiL 8 in Ugolini, voL ziii« 1118-1115 (here too, as in Josephus, the 
right foreleg or shoolder). Jerome* JEjnst. Inv, od Fahidam^ chap. ii. 
(VaUani, i. 855) : Caetemm et alia tria, ezoeptis primitiis hostiarum et du 
private et de maoello publico, nbi non religio sed Tictos necessitas est^saoer- 
dotibus membra tiibuantur, brachiam, maxilla et venter. Bernard and 
Havercamp's editions of Josephns, notes on Antt, iy. 4. 4. Saalschiiu, L 
p. 850. Bbneberg, p. 576 f. Oehler in Herzog's ReaUEneycl^ Ist ed. vol. xiL 
p. 181 f. Knobel's note on Deut zviiL 8. Bitter's Philo, p. 124 f. Weli- 
hansen, L p. 158. 

*' See in general, Dent, zviii. 4. Joseph. AwtL iv. 4. 4 : ^9mt W mvttp^ 
X^t tfvreic »«^ T«r r«^» «>^«/S<lr«9 uovp&C' Mishna, ChulUn zL 1, 2. 
Sifra to Dent xviiL 4, in Ugolini, voL ziii. p 1118. Philo, De earitate^ sec. 
K. (Kangey, ii. 891), erroneously includes this offering among the tithes. 
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these they also received the following offerings: (1) Tlu 
eormeeraiion vows, or votive offerings. These might be of a 
very varied character. One could dedicate oneself or some 
other person to the sanctuary (to the Lord). In such cases it 
was usual to pay a certain sum of money by way of ransom, 
viz. fifty shekels for a man and thirty for a woman. But one 
could also dedicate animals^ houses, or lands to the sanctuary. 
If the animals happened to be such as could be offered in 
sacrifice, then they had to be given in natura. But in the 
case of unclean animals and in that of houses and lands, a 
money ransom cotdd be paid as before, though on certain 
conditions specified in the law.** (2) A special form of con- 
secration vow called the ban, ie. something irredeemably 
devoted to the sanctuary. Whenever anything was devoted 
to the sanctuary in this form (as something banned, cnn) it 
fell to it, {.& to the priests in natura, whether it were in the 
shape of a person, cattle, or lands.* (3) Lastly, in those 
cases in which any one had appropriated or other vrise unlaw- 
fully got possession of anything, and in which it was no 
longer possible to restore the property to its rightful owner, a 
certain indemnity had to be paid, and this also fell to the 
priests.^ With regard to the two things last mentioned, the 

** See in general, Lev. zzvil ; Dent, zxiii 22-24. Joseph. AntL iv. i. 4 ; 
Matt XT. 6 ; Mark viL 11. Londios, DU alLjad. HeUigtkamer, book iii. 
chap. zlv. Saalschiite, 2>a« MOiai«:ib« iSecH L 16(>-168, 868-^67. Winer's 
Real'wMerb. art '^Qelabde.** Oefaler in Henog's Real-Ene^L, Ist ed. voL 
It. pp. 788-790 (art " Qelubde bei den Hebriiem**). Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeffet. Handbuch^ notes on Lev. zzrii. Hanebefg, Die rtUgideen AUer* 
Mmer der Bibd, pp. 870-376. Lightfoot, Horae hebr., note <m Matt xr. 6 
(0pp. ed. Roterodamens. u. p. 882 f.). Edard, Draetatue Tabmidieut, 
Abod^ eara 1710, p. 294 ff. Sohoettgeo, Harae hebr.. Wolfs Cume phU. 
in Nov. Tett, and Wetntein*s Nw. Tett.^ the notes of the three last- 
mentioned writers on Matt xt. 6 ; see in general the expositon on Matt 
XT. 6 and Mark riL 11 ; atso *' Saat auf Hoffnong,** edited by Delituch for 
year 1876, pp. 37-40. On the Tallditj of tows in the case of women, see 
Num. XXX. ; Mishna tractate Ntdarim. 

^ See LeT. xxTiL 28 ; Nam. xtUi. 14 ; Eaek. xUt. 29. Saalschnts, L 
868-373. Winer s RedlwOrterb.^ art *' Bann.** Ler. xxtIL 29 is not appli- 
cable here. See Kiiobel-Dillmann's note on this latter passage. 

•• Num. T. 5-8. 
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law distinctlj states that they weie to belong to the pAesU 
personallj, whereas the votive oflfering, on the other hand, 
would appear to have been devoted as a rule to purposes 
connected with the services of the sanctuary generally.*^ At 
the same time Josephus distinctly afi&rms that the ransom of 
fifty or of thirty shekels to be paid in those cases in which 
any one had devoted him or herself to God formed part of 
the priiM emoluments." Further, the Rabbinical theologians 
hold that, besides the cherem and the indemnity offering, 
''the inherited field," consecrated as a votive offering (Lev. 
xxvii 16-21), was also to be included among the twenty- 
four different kinds of offerings that fell to the priests.** 

To what extent all the offerings to which we have referred 
were contributed by the Jews ofiht dispersion as well it is no 
longer possible to say with any degree of certainty in rqpird 
to any one of them in particular.** In any case a large 

*^ ShshaUm It. 6-^: ^^When any one ooDsecmtes Ida poMenionB 
(VD33) • • • and thex6 hi^ypen to be cattle amoDgat them aoitable for 

▼ V • 

ncrifice, whether malea or femalea, then, according to Rabbi Eliesar, they 
are to be sold, the malea for bamt-offerings and the femalea for fcBtive 
offeringa, to those who maj be requiring them for anch porpoaes^ while the 
money with the reff of (he property was to be given to tiie treaaory for the 
auppoit of the temple (n^an P^Jp)' Babbi Joaua aaya: The malea are 

aacrifioed aa bomt-offexinga, and the femalea are sold to each aa happen to 
be reqniring feative offerings, while, with the money realized from the sale, 
burnt-offerings are pnrchaaed and offered ; the reaidae of the property goes 
to the treasury for the maintenance of the sanctuary. ... If any one 
ooDsecratea hia posaeaaiona, and there happen to be tbinga amongst them 
suitable for the altar, anch aa wine, oil, birds, then, according to Rabbi 
Elieaar, these are to be aold to thoae who are requiring offerings of this 
Bort, while the money thna realized ia to be apent in procuring burnt- 
offerings ; the reaidae of the property goea to the treasuiy for the support 
of the temple.'* 

** Joseph. AntL iv. i. 4. 

^ Comp. the Rabbinical passagea quoted in note 60, above. 

M YoT material bearing upon this, see ChaUa ir. 7, 11 ; Jadajim iv. 3 ; 
CkuWn X. 1 (the three portinns allotted to the priest a at the slaughtering of 
an aoiinal to be given beyond Palesttoe aa well). Philo, De monarehia^ iL 8 
(Mang. ii. 224). Legal, ad Cajwnj sec. zxiiL 40 (Mang. ii. pp. 568 f., 692). 
Joseph. Antt. xvl 6. 2-7, xviiL 9. 1. The passages from Philo and 
Joeephus refer mainly, of course, to the didrachma tux, but not to that 
aloue; see AntL xviii. 9. 1 : rtf n )i)^«(x/*0' . . . »»2 ivQ9m «ExXii 
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number of them was paid by those of the dispersion as well, 
while the amount derived from all those sources was of so 
handsome a character that the priests always had a comfort- 
able provision. As little axe we any longer in a position 
always to form anything like a distinct conception of the 
mode in which those offeringe toere paid. Many of them, such 
as the chaUa and the three portions to be given on the 
occasion of slaughtering an animal, were of such a nature that 
they did not admit of being kept long. Consequently to 
cany these and such as these to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
presenting them there would be simply impossible^ At any 
rate, in all those places in which there happened to be priests, 
they were given to them direcdy."* But so Sbt as it was 
at all practicable, the adminie^nUion of the offerings was 
centralized in Jerusalem. Thither they were conveyed and 
handed over to those appointed to receive them, and from 
thence again they were distributed among the priests.** 

This central administration on the part of the priests 
extended to the tithe as well, which in point of fact was 
delivered, not to the Levites, but to the priests, in whose hands 
the further disposal of it was then left.*^ 

d9miif*mrm. Hottinger, De decimis Jvdaeorum^ p. 100 ff. (ExereiL ▼.)• 
Frankel, Vdfer dm Eimjbm der paiOstinimJkmEscegemim/dkalexomdrim^ 
Hermeneutik (1851), p. 98 f. 

•* It is Mid in Terumoik iL 4 with referanoe to the teromah : ** Wherever 
there happens to be a prieet^ there the temmah of the ehoioeatportioiki la paid 
to him ; but where there ta no priest a temmah is to be paid of something 
that will keep." According to CkaOa ir. 8, 9, the Chalk, things bamied, 
the fint-born, the rsnsom for first-bom sons, the ransom for the first-bora 
of the sss, the shoolder, the cheeks and the stomach (on the oooasion of 
killing an animal for ordinary use), the portion of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing, and others, could be given to anyprieet no matter where. Hence 
it waa that the terumah, for example, and the tithe, and the first-bora 
continued to be exacted eren after the destruction of the temple, Bikkmm 
iL8; ShekaUm ivL S. 

- See especiallj, 2 Ghron. xxxL 11-19; Neh. xii. 44, xiiL 5; Malacfai 
iiL 10. PhOo, DepnumxU, see. ir. (Mang. iL 285 f.) : 'Trt^ ^ t*v ^sSI»« 

Ktfu^t9$tu, wp^tpop, tW hHp^t rev; Upuf \mfAfi»»U9. 
*^ Gompu Joseph. Vita, xiL 15 ; Antt. xx. a 8» 9. 2. Herzfeld, GetelL dee 
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Nor were those priesUy gifts made use of merely by the 
priests themselves, but the privilege of participating in the 
enjoymenit of them was extended to those connected with them as 
well. The only things that had to be partaken of exclusively 
by priests were those known as "most holy" (see p. 236, 
above). All the others might be enjoyed by the whole of the 
members of a priest's household — ^his wife, his daughters and 
his slaves, with the exception however of hired workmen and 
daughters married to other than priests. But, in every 
instance, only those were at liberty to participate who were in 
a condition of Levitical purity.*' With regard to the priests 
no distinction was made, on this occasion, between those duly 
qualified to officiate and those debarred from doing so in 
consequence of some physical defect or infirmiQr. These 
latter might be allowed, when the division to which they 
belonged happened to be serving, to go even the length of 
participating in the " most holy " things themselves.** 

All the o£Ferings to which we have hitherto been referring 
only went to form the personal emoluments of the priests. 
From these are now further to be distingmshed those imposts 
which were directly intended to defray the expenses connected 
with public worMp. The most important of them was the 

Volkes Jiarady vL 1S8 ff. Delitzsch, ZeiUehr. /. luUL TheoL 1877, p. 448 f. 
WeUhaoflen, i. 171 f. Ritter*s PkUo und die Halacka, p. 123 f. In the 
time of Nebemiah the tithe was paid to the Levites preeiaely in accordance 
with what is prescribed in the priest-code, while these in torn handed 
over only a tenth of the tithe to the temple treasury ; at the same time the 
two things were done under the iupervidon of the priests (Neb. z. 88, 89). 
The Mishna wonld appear to proceed on the assumption that the correct 
thin^ was for the priests and the Levites to receive tiieir respective shares 
directly from the hands of the person paying the tithe {Mooter sheni 
V.6). 

^ Lev. xziL 1-16. PhOo, De monorchia^ lib. iL sees. ziiL-zv. (ed. 
Mangey, iL pp. 280-238). Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4 : nrrttp Urip tm; hptvot 

T4*9 yvip AfiapTHfitirttp iiet^pofthujf Sv^tm' rmura; ydp If rf ifpf fiotot 
^uTuwikiv o/ AffiPif riw It^uw »u^nfitp6f. Terumoth vi. 2, viL 2. Si/ra to 
Lev. xziL 10 ff., in Ugolini's Thee, voL ziii. p. 1102 ff. 

^ Lev. xxi. 22. Philo, JJe monarchia, ii. 18. Joseph. AntL iiL 12. 2 \ 
BtelL JwL V. 7. Sebachim xiL 1 ; Menachoth xiii. 1%Jul 
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hdlf'Aekd or didraAma-tax^^ Thete was no tax of this 
description anterior to the ezile^ for down to that period it 
had been the practice for the kings to provide the public 
sacrifices at their own expense (Ezek. xlv. 17 ff., zlvi 13-15, 
according to the Septuagint). It was in existence however 
as early as the days of Nehemiah, althoogh at that time it 
amounted only to a third of a shekel (Neh. x. 33, 34). 
The raising of it to half a shekel cannot have taken place till 
subsequent to Nehemiah's time. Consequently, the passage 
in the Pentateuch (Ex. xxx. 11-16), in which the half- 
shekel tax is prescribed, must be regarded as a later modifi- 
cation of the terms of the priest- code, which moreover is 
probable for yet other reasons.^*^ The actual payment of this 
tax in the time of Christ is placed beyond a doubt by the 
unquestionable testimony of various authorities.^^ Then 
again it was one that had to be paid by every male Israelite 
of twenty years of age or upwards, no matter whether he were 
rich or poor,^ and that, in common with all sacred tribute, in 
money of the early Hebrew or Tyrian (Phoenician) standard.^ 

iM Gomp. WiDer*8 RealwGrterb,, art " Abgaben.** Saalachutz, I. pp. 291- 
298. Wieieler's ChronologimAe Syncp$e, p^ 264 ff. Id., BeUrdge ttar 
riehtigen WOrdigung der Evangdien^ p. 108 if. Haachke, Ueher dem Cmum 
imdf dU Steuer-ver/asgimg derfrOherai fifmucken Kaiseneit (1847), pp. 202- 
20& Keim, Ci^ie&idUe/eni,u.699ff. Notes of Meyer and other ezpontofs 
on Matt xviL 24. 

^•^ See WeUhansen, Jahrb.f. deutteke TheoL 1877, p. 412. The paango 
in Exodns itself apeaks only of ome tpeeial inatanoe in which the tax was 
paid, yii. on the occasion of the nnmbering of the people in the time of 
Moeea (Nam. L). Bat there cannot be a donbt that thia waa indirectly 
intended to fnmiah a legal baaia on which to foand the exaction of the 
regalar half-ahekd tax. It ia alao in thia sense that the passage has been 
understood so early as by the aathor of the Chronides (2 Ghron. xxiv. 
4-10). 

!•* Matt xm 24; JosepL Anti. xriiL 9. 1; Bdl. JudL yii. 6. e. Miahna 
tractate ShekalinL 

^^ Ex. XXX. 14, 15. PhQo, De numarehia, iL 8 (Hang. iL 224) : Ilpmri- 
r«KT«M ydp difd ir«U hng drufx^p i/o^tffiv dwo f /«o#«frov( dp^mfti0§vc- 

1^ Toaefta, Kethuboth xiL Jul : '* Wherever money ia mentioned in the 

^ law, it ia Syrian money (mv V|03) thatia meant The apedmena of Hebrew 

ahekds that have been preserved are found really to correapond with money 

of the Photnician standard. A half-shekel thertifore ia equal to two 
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The time for payment was t&e month Adar (somewhere 
about the month of March) ; ^ while the mode of procedure 
on that occasion was to have the whole of the contributiona 
payable by one community gathered t(>gether and then sent 
on to Jerusalem, there to be duly paid over in name of that 
community.^ This tax was spent mainly in defraying the 
expense of the daily bumt-offeiing, and of all the sacrifices 
generally that had to be offered in the name of the people, as 
well as for other objects of a public character/^' After the 
destruction of Jerusalem the didrachma had for a long time 
to be paid toward the support of the temple of Jupiter Capi^ 
iclinus in Bome.^ It is true that in the reign of Nerva the 
calvmnia fiwi Judaici was put an end to, but the tax itself 
was not repealed.'^ 

Over and above the half-shekel tax, and as forming a 
matter of regular tribute for the temple, there was, above all, 
the furnieJiiTig of so muck toood evety year as fuel for the altar 

Tynan draobmaa, or to spmethiDg like 1 mark 81 pfennige of German 
money. Comp. p. 244, ahovt, In^ tiie time of CtffUt it waa only the 
Roman B* ftT\liftril ^^ ^^ in force in Paleatiiffi (1 denariua = 1 AtSo 
drachma, both of these being somewhat heaner than the Tjiiux drachma). 
Gonseqaently, in paying the aacred tcibate it was veiy often neceasary to 
have recourse to the exchaDgers. 

iM ShekaUm 1 1, S. 

^^ ShekaUm u, 1. Comp. Matt xviL 24. 

107 Neh. z. 88, 84. ShekaUm iv. 1-^. 

^^ Joseph. BeO. Jud. viL 6. 6. Dio Cass. IxvL 7. Comp. Saeton. Dami' 
tiant 12 : Jodaicas fiscas acerbiasime aotos est 

^^ We have evidence of the first-mentioned fact in the shape of a coin 
bebnging to the reign of Nerra with the words ** fiaci Judaici calamn:a 
Bublata** inscribed npon it (Madden'a Hisiory of Jewith Coinage^ p. 199). 
Tbia cannot be taken aa alluding to the repeal of the tax itself, but merely 
to the fact that it waa no longer to be imposed in a form so offensive to 
the Jews, and therefore, of course, that it was no longer to go towards the 
support of heathen worship. We find that the tax itself waa still being 
)iaitl subsequent to the period here in question ; comp. Appian. Syr, L, and 
especially Origen'a EpitL ad Africaiu sea ziv. (ed. Lommatzsch, xviL 44) : 

TtM^mmw. The Rabbinical writera again have decided that the payment of 
tlie half -shekel tax ceaaea to be binding when the temple ceases to exist 
(JShckaUm viii. 8). 
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of burnt-offering."* As early as the time of Nehemiah it was 
ordained that the priests, the Levites and the people were at 
certain periods of the year to famish the necessary supply of 
wood for the altar, all of them according to the houses of their 
fathers, their turn being decided by lot (NeL x. 34, xiii 31). 
At a later period the ** wood offering " took place, for the most 
part, on the 15th of the month Ab, a day which, for this very 
reason, came to acquire a certain festive character.*" How- 
ever, at this same period wood was also furnished by certain 
families on other days besides the one just mentioned.*" 

"« On this we Henfeld'b Getchicku du VoUtes Jisrad, iL 144 i Grilti, 
GemikichU der Jvden, Srd ed. ill pp. 612 (note 1) and 668 (note 14). Deren- 
boorg^ HisUnre de la PduUne^ p. 109, note 2. Hamburger, Rud-Ene^ 
flr Bibel im/i Talmud, part iL p. 881 f., art «« Opferholnpende." 

^^^ MegiUaOi Taanitk^ mc xL (in Derenboni^, pp. 44S, 446). Joeeph. 
BelL Jud. iL 17. 6: vnt r«» ivXe^plmv kpriif •Cent, h f rAwiw ihg 0A«y rf 
fitffif 9po9^pu9. Seeing that in BdEL Jmd. iL 17. 7, Joaephns dengnatea 
tlie <\Bj/oUounng the delivery of the wood as the fifteenth of lot-casting 
(=Ab), it woald follow from this that the delivery took plaoe on the foor- 
teenth of Ab. But, according to the Babbinical sonrcea, there can be no 
doubt wbatCTcr that the fifteenth of Ab was the principal daj ; see MegiUatk 
Taa]itA,sec.zL; Mishna, ToaiiitA ir. 6, ir. 8 ; in general abo, ToaiiiM ir. 4 ; 
MtgiUa L 8 ; Jer. TaaniA 68^ 69«; MtgUla 70e ; Bah. TaaidA 28r-SU 

"* Mishna, Taaniih ir. 5 : ''The dates fixed for the famishing of the 
wood on the part of the priests and the people were the following nine 
days: — 
L On the first of Nisan it waa famished bj the familjr of Aradi of the 

tribe of Judak (comp. Eara iL 6 ; Neh. tIL 10). 
2. On the twentieth of Tammos by the family of DaM of the tribe of 

Judak (comp. Ezra TiiL 2). 
8. On the fifth of Ab by the family of Parkuk of the tribe of Judak 

(comp. Ezra ii. 8, TiiL 8, x. 25 ; Neh. iiL 26, tU. 8, x. 15). 
A, Ou the seTcnth of Ab bj the familj of Jonadab the Kechabite (comp. 

2 Kings X. 15, 28 ; Jer. zzxr. 8 ; 1 Ohron. iL 55). 
5. On the tenth of Ab bj the family of Sfyaa of the tribe of Benjamn 

(comp. Ezra iL 85 ; Neh. iii. 8, fiL 88). 
8. On the fifteenth of Ab bj the familj of Satiu of the tribe of Jtulak 
(comp. Ezra ii. 8, x. 27 ; Neh. viL 18, x. 15). 
Ou this same day bj The priests. 

The Lerites. 

Those of unknown descent 
The Beni Gmbi EH and the BenS Kozi KezCoth. 
7. On the twentieth of Ab by the family of Packath-Moab of the tribe of 
Judah (comp. Ezra iL 6, TiiL 4, x. 80 ; Neh. iiL 11, riL 11, x. 15). 
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Evexy species of wood was allowable except that of the olive 
aDd the vine."* 

Then, in the last place, fretmU offerings formed a copious 
source of wealth for the temple. We have already stated that 
probably the largest share of the vows did not fall to the priests 
personally, but was used to defray the expenses incurred in 
connection with the services of the sanctuary (see p. 247» 
above). But however this might be, that was certainly the 
case with regard to those vows that were formed for some 
particular purpose, as well as those other voluntary gifts which 
did not assume exactly the character of a vow."^ Very often 
objects were presented that could be turned to account either 
in connection with the services of the temple or in the way 
of ornamenting it"' For example, to mention just a single 
instance, one could present so much gold in the shape of a few 
leaves, or grapes, or clusters of grapes, with a view to the enlarge- 
ment of the golden vine that was placed over the entrance to 
the temple ; ^^ the wealthy Alabarch Alexander of Alexandria 
provided the gold and silver with which the gates of the 
court were covered ; "' nor was it uncommon for distinguished 
Oentiles to present gifts to the temple (on this see close of 
present paragraph). As a rule, however, the gifts were 
bestowed in the shape of money, and then even the poor 
widow's mite was not unwelcome (Mark xiL 41-44 ; Luke 
xxi 1-4). In the treasury of the temple thirteen trumpet- 
shaped boxes were erected, and into these the money was 
dropped that was intended for the various purposes connected 
with the religious services. No fewer than six of those boxes 

8. On the tweDtieth of Elal by the family of Adin of the tribe of Judah 

(comp. Ezra iL 15, viiL 6 ; Neh. vii. 20, z. 17). 

9. On the first of Tebeth by the famOy of Par&A jfor the second time.'* 
*^* Tamid \l S. Otherwise, aooording to the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxi. 

(in Ewald's Jahrb. der. bU>L Wusenseh. iiL 19). Testam. xiL Patriarch. 
Levi^ chapk ix. 

114 That at least a formal distiDCtion was made between vows (unii) and 
/reewUl offerings (mTt3) nay be seen from MegiUa i. 6. 

lu See in general, Joseph. BdL Jmd, v. 18. 6 ; Mishna, Joma iiL 10. 

"• Middoth iiL 8, foL Mr Joseph. Bell Jud. r. 6. 8. 
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were for the reception of ** voluntary gifts " pure and simple, 
without the object for which thej were intended being further 
specified; and the whole of these latter were expended, at 
least so the Mishna affirms, in the purchase of burnt-offerings 
(just because it was supposed that in these most benefit 
would, so to speak, accrue to God).^ 



lU. THE YARIOUB FUKOnONB Of THE PBIESTHOOa 

As the priests were so numerous, their emoluments so 
plentiful, and their functions so varied, it was necessary that 
there should also be an extensive apportioning among thepi 
of the different departments of the service. As we have 
already pointed out in a previous section, the whole priest- 
hood was divided into twenty-four fiEunUies, each of which 
formed a distinct body, with presidents and elders at its head. 
But apart from this social organization of the entire order, 
there was further, the organism of the special fu/nctianB con- 
nected with the multi&rious services of the sanctuary. Of 
those special offices there were two that (at least during the 
last century of the temple's existence, to which period the 
following account is to be understood as applying) were 
conspicuous above all the others, and to these we will here 
assign the foremost place. 

1. The head of the whole priesthood was the suprmne, or as 
we usually designate him, the high priest. ^ (ro, a^«<p€V9.^ 
The characteristic feature about the position of this distin- 
guished functionary was the combining in one and the same 
person of both a dvil and a sacred dignity. Not only was he 

"• ShekaUm tL 5^ 6. 

u* Gomp. on thii fonctioiittj, Winer't ReahoSrkrlk under word. Oehler^ 
Art. ^ Hoherpriester," in Henog'8 Real-Eneyd. (Ist ed. vol vi. pp. 19^206, 
2nd ed. n. pp. 287-246, revised by Delitaeh), and the literature quoted ia 
both those works ; alio Qnf a art. '< Priester," in Schenkers BibeUex. Well- 
haosen's OeBcL Itmelt, I pp. 168-166. Riehm, Hamiwihrterb. dei bibL Alter- 
tuiM, unJer word. 
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the supreme religious functionary^ the one to whom alone 
pertained the privilege of performing certain acts of worship 
of the highest religious significance, such as, above all, the 
offering of the sacrifice on the great day of atonement, but 
he was also, at the same time, the supreme civil head of the 
people, the supreme head of the State, in so far, that is, as the 
State was not under the sway of foreign rulers. In the days 
of national independence the hereditary Asmonaean high 
priests were priests and kings at one and the same time ; 
while, at a later period again, the high priests were, at least 
the presidents of the Sanhedrim, and even in all political 
matters, the supreme representatives of the people in their 
relations with the Bomans (for details, see § 23. IV., 
above). As was to be expected, considering the distinguished 
social position which he held, the high priest did not 
officiate except on festival occasions. He was, in fact, legally 
bound to do so only on the great day of atonement, when he 
was called upon to offer before the Lord the great sin-offering 
of the people (Lev. xvL) ; though, according to later usage, he 
was further required to offer the dailj sacrifice during the 
week immediately preceding the great day of atonement^ 
Otherwise he was left perfectly free to sacrifice only when 
he felt disposed to do sa^ According to the testin ony of 
Josephus, he officiated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on 
the occasion of the new moons or other festivals in the course 
of the year.^ We must beware of confounding with the 
sacrifices just mentioned, and which he offered as representing 
the people and in their name, the daily meat-offering which 
he required to offer purely on his own account (Lev. vi 12-16). 
But on those latter occasions it was not so much required that 
he himself should officiate (which he seldom did) as that he 

iM Joma L 2. "i joma L 2; Tbmtcf riL 8. 

i>* BeH JwL V. 5. 7 : i^dpxf^pi^ kwjitt ftip rvf «^if, J^XX* oU dtl, rtttt 

fAiwn V hw(. It further appears that the high-prieetly fanctiooa bad been 
actually discharged by the Aamonaean princes. See Joseph. AnU, siiii 
10. 8 (John Hyrcanos), ziiL 18. 6 (Alexander Jannaeus), 
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should defray the cost of the oflferings/** The somewhat 
imiqae character of the high priest*s position found further 
expression in the special purity and holiness that were 
expected of him (see pp. 211, 214, above), as well as in the 
gorgeous official attire which he wore when exercising his 
sacred functions.^ Only at that part of the service on the 
great day of atonement at which he entered the holy of holies, 
he wore a simple white dress, which however was made of 
the most expensive Pelusian and Indian linen (or cotton t)}^ 

^^ Joieph. AtUL ilL 10. 7i For a fuller treatment of the matter, tee 
chap. IT. below. 

is« The Biblical and post-fiiblical sources dweU with peculiar delight apon 
the splendour of this attire. See Ex. xxviiL and xxix. ; Sirach xU. 6-18, 
1. 5 ff. Aristesfl, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx* Archiv, i. 271. 21-272. 9 (in 
Harercamp's J<mphui^ iL 2. US). Philo, Vita Jfom, ilL 11-14 (ed. Mang. 
ii. 151-156) ; Dt motiarchia^ iL 5, 6 (ed. Mang. IL 225-227). Joseph. And. 
ill. 7. 4-7, and BdL JtuL t. 5. 7. Miahna, Jama vii. 5. Jerome's EpuL ad 
FaHolam^chhp. x.-xTiiL (ed. YaUarai, i. 860-866). Among the literature given 
at the head of this section we would specially refer the reader to Joh. Braun, 
Vutitus tacerdotum Hebraeonm^ Amst 1680. Lnndius, Die alt fid, HeiUgtk 
book iiL diap. iv.-yiiL Bened. Dar. Garpsov, De poniificum Hebrawnan* 
veitUu taero (in Ugolini's Thes, vol. xii^ ibid, in vols. xii. and xiiL, and other 
monographs besides). Ugolini's Thes. vol. xiiL pp. 163-484. ^br^s Sym- 
holik de$ mas. CuU. iL 61-165. Leyrer's art " Eletder, heilige bei den 
Hebrttem," in Henog's ReaUEneyeL^ 1st ed. vol. vii. 714-722, and the litera- 
ture quoted there. Haneborg, Die relig. AlterthUmer der Bibel, pp. 534-555. 
De Saulcy, Revue archidogique^ new series, voL zx. 1869, pp. 91-115. 
Likewise the literature of the subject of the high priest quoted in note 119. 
In the library of the University of Giessen there is a veiy learned work in 
manuscript by Martinus Mauritii, entitled De re vesUaria Hebraeorum^ 1685 
(jCod. Oissens. 598-595). During the Roman period a serious political dis- 
pute arose about the custody of the high priesfc^s dress, see Joseph. AnU. xv. 
11.4, xviii. 4. 8, XX. 1. 1, 2 ; further TheoL Shut «. KriL 1872, pp. 627-630. 
At die conquest of Jerusalem this splendid attire fell into the handa of the 
Komans (Joseph. BelL Jud. vi 8. 8). 

iM Lev. xvL 4. Mishna, Joma ill 7 (on the materialB here referred to, 
comp note 215, below). Joseph. BeU. Jud, ▼. 5. 7 : r«i^iiv fth ww ri» 

f/«iM ilf TO Jtivrw. The words within bra^ets are here to be deleted. 
The high priest wore the linen dress (p^ n^^) only when performing 
those parts of the service that had special reference to the great day of 
atonement When performing the others however, he wore his more 
gorgeous dress (snt Hl^) on the great day of atonement as well as on any 
other oocaooD. For further particulars on this point, see Joma iiL 4. 6, 
viL 1. 8, 4 ; oomp. besides, Joseph. AntL 4. 8 («'hen the Romans had the 
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2. Next to the high priest in point of rank came the IJD 
or |3D, Aramaic tiO, regarding whose functions the conceptions 
of the Babbinical authorities are anything but clear. They 
seem to think that he was simply the representative of. the 
high priest^ and that his chief function was to act as the 
substitute of this latter, should he happen to be disqualified 
for taking part in the worship in consequence of Levitical 
defilement ; and this view has also continued to be the prevail- < 
ing one among Christian scholars down to the present day.^ ^ 
But it is undoubtedly erroneous. Among all the passages in "^ 
the Mishna in which the pD is mentioned there is not one 
that throws any further light whatever upon his official 
position. All they can be said to tell us is that he stood next 
to the high priest in point of rank. When the high priest 
drew the lot^ in the case of the two he-goats, on the great day 
of atonement, the po stood at his right hand, while the presi- 
dent of the division or course that happened to be serving 
(3K n^a wS) was at his lef t^ Again, when he had occasidb 
to read a portion from the Scriptures, the president of the 
synagogue handed the roll to the pDt who in turn passed it to 
the high priest^ Also when he happened to offer the daily 
sacrifice, the po was still found at his side.^ From all this 
however we are not at liberty to infer that the segan (I 

drew in their custody they allowed the Jews to have the use of it rptvU 
kfTttit htmrrw trwg nal ««r« rjy imrrf/tft, ie. on the great day of 
atooement). 

u* See in general, Baxtorfa Lex. Chald, under word po. Sehlen, De 
$ueeeMsUmein pontifiealum Ebraeorum^ iL 1. lightfoot, Ministerium tetigpU^ 
V. 1 {Opp.. i. 687 f.). Sheringam on Joma liL 9 (in Sarenhuaiua* Mishna^ 
iL 823). Carpsov, Apparatus kUtonco-crUicut^ p. 98 f. Yitringa, Oh$er- 
vaHonet aaerae (1723), lib. vl cap. xxiii. pp. 617-531. Blossius, 1711, 
Orerkampf, 1739 (both quoted by Meoael, BibUoiheca historica, i. 2. 165). 
Quandt^ De pontifieU maximi euffraganeo (in Ugolini'a Thee, vol xiL pp. 
963-1028). Oehler*s art •' Hoherpriester,'* in Henog'a EtaUEncycl, let ed. 
vi. 204. Haneberg, DU rtUg. Altertlu der Bibel, p. 558 f. Levy, ChakL 
WMb. under woid po. Idem, Neukehr. Wlhrterb. under same word. On 
the 0^^ jD in the Old Testament, consolt Qesenios* Tketaunu, under word. 
; f«' Jtnna iil 9, ir. 1. "• Joma til 1 ; &Xa viL 7-8. 

>»• Tamid viL 8. 

DIV. U. VOL. 1. K 
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prefer this Aramaic form because we are unable to say for 
certain what the Hebrew form of the singular vras) was 
intended to act as the high priest's substitute on those 
occasions on which he was prevented from officiating himself. 
Such an inference would be decidedly wrong. For what the 
Mishna says with regard to this matter of the substitute is 
rather to this effect : " Seven days before the great day of 
atonement it is customary to appoint some other priest (p3 
nnK) to be ready to take the place of the high priest in the 
event of any accident happening to the latter calculated to 
interrupt the service."^ This would surely have been 
extremely superfluous if there had been a permanent official 
whose duty it was to act as the high priest's representative or 
substitute. It appears to me that we need have no difficulty 
in arriving at a true and distinct conception as to what was 
the real position of the s^gan, if we wUl only take due note 
of the way in which the term a*^}D is rendered in the Septua- 
giht. For we find that there it is almost invariably repre- 
sented by crparrffol?*^ Consequently, the po can have been 
no other than the crpanij^h^ rdu iepov, the captain of the temple^ 
whom we find frequently mentioned in the Greek sources, 
both in Josephus and the New Testament.^ To this firnc'- 
tionaiy was entrusted the chief superintendence of the 
arrangements for preserving order in and around the temple. 
And so when we consider the very important nature of this 

"• Jama L 1. 

ui So Jer. IL 28, 28, 57 ; EseL xziil. 6, 12, 28 ; Earn ix. 2 (YuTgata 
oraitB it) ; Neh. iL 16, iv. 8, xu. 40, ziil 11 ; Dan. iiL 2, 27, vL & In a 
very few instances we baT6 dpx^vTtCy Isa. ilL 26 ; Keb. iv. 18, v* 7, tiL 6 ; 
and, on one soUtarj occasion, cmr^tmti^ Dan. iL 48. 

^** Acts ir. 1 : • rr^ffmyoc rw hptlu, Similarly Acts v. 24, 26. Joeephns, 
Antt. XX. 6. 2: *A»ct»(a9 row dp)cf%fim k§l\ rip Mfrpt^myit 'Ajt^m*. B^ 
Jud, Ti. 6. 8 : e/ rov Itpw ^uTituu^ iyyti'Kmp rf 9rpmrnyf, AntL xZr 9. 8 : 
T99 ypafAftetrim rtv wrpttmyvwroK *RXMa^ipov. BtlL Jud, iL 17. 2: 
'EXta^apc; viog *A>«9foi/ rov Apx>'P^i Ptupittf $p§uvrmrof^ wr partly if 
rvru It is quite possible that, iu sorend «f tbe isbit-mentioned passages, 
instead of its being the chief rrparw/H that was meant, it was tather one of 
the snbordinnte ortmrv/oi who were also among the temple ofiBdala, as will 
be pointed out immediatvljr. 
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ofBcei we can quite easily understand how the priest who had 
the honour to hold it should have been regarded as second 
only to the high priest himsel£ 

Besides the segan or arparfgyo^ in the singular, we also 
meet with the plural form cn^D or crpaTrjyoL When the 
festive processions of the country people went up to Jerusalem 
with the first-firuits, it was usual for the foremost among the 
priests to go out to meet them, namely the ntna and D^J? and 
Dnari.^ The two first of those categories, the ntna and 
the D**?^, correspond to the ol Apx^^pw icaX arparfiyol of Luke 
xxiL 4, 62.^ What we are to understand by the apx^pw 
has been already pointed out at p. 201 ff. above. But the 
D^3jD or trrpaTfjyol are in any case, so far as the nature of 
their office is concerned, of the same order as the po or 
arpanffi^, only holding a somewhat lower rank, and therefore 
captains of the temple police as much as, though subordinate 
to, the chief trrpartiyo^.^^ 

In the Usts of the priests that are given in several passages 
in the Talmud those who rank next to the high priest and the 
ugan are the presidents of the courses of service, thdse at the 
head of the twenty-four leading divisions (-loenDH wn) being 
mentioned first, and those at the head of the sub-divisions 
(nfi( n^n wn) coming next^ The functions of those presidents 
had however no immediate reference to the worship, but to 
the priesthood as a corporate body, in which aspect we 

iM Bikkurim iil 3. 

^^ The ntriB and W*M ve also frequently conjoined in this way in the 

Old Testament (Jer. IL 28, 28, 57 ; Esek. zziii. 6, 12, 28). In snoh eases 
tlie Septoagint rendering is, ss amle, iytfUpit (or try^ufupot) tuti wrpwnt^^, 
in one instanoe (Jer. IL 57) it is «^^rrff »«i rrpmrny^L Consequently in 
the passage quoted from the Mishna, til Bikkurim iiu 8, as above, in 
whiuh it is priests that are in question, the nins csn soaroely be other than 

the Apxftptit^ for the Ap^mt among the priests are simply the dpxftpth" 
This is corroborated by the form of expression made nse of by Lake. 

^^ Possibly the D^^MSn pDf R- Chananiah, so frequently mentioned Sn the 
Mishna, was a po of this sort. On this personage, see $ 26. lY. 

1** See especially* Tooe/la Horujothf Jin. (ed. Znokermandel, p. 476); 
Jer, Harajoth 48^, in Ugolinrs TkesammSf rcL ziiL p. 870. 
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have already had occaaion to speak of them at p. 2 2 f. The 
sacted fanctions, properly ao called^ which still fall to be 
mentioned here besides those of the high priest and the segan, 
are those that related partly to the culminislrcUum of the 
possessions and stores belonging to the sanctuary, partly to the 
supsriniendenee of the temple police, and partly to the religious 
services themselves. All that we know with respect to those 
three cat^ories is substantially as follows.^ 

L A very important function was that of the administra- 
tion of the vast amount of property belonging to the temple. 
The store-chambers of the sanctuary wei;p filled with posses- 
sions of multifarious kinds piled in masses one upon another. 
First there were the utsnsils employed in the sacrificial 
worship, which of themselves . represented a handsome sum, 
and consisting of a whole host of gold and silver basins, cups, 
pots and articles of a like kind used for such purposes as 
catching up and sprinkling the blood, for offering the frank- 
incense and the meat- and drink-offerings, etc.^ Again there 
were large quantities of curtains, and priests' garments, and of 
the materials required for making them."* And there were, 
in particular, vast collections of natural products, viz. : flour 
tnd oil for the meat-offerings, wine for the drink-offerings, 
fragrant substances with which to make the frankincense, and 
in addition to these things, the offerings contributed for the 
benefit of the priests.^ But, above all, there were also the 

^** Comp. Liglitfoot, BUnigtenum tempU^ cap. t. and viL Henrdd's 
GendkidUe de$ Volkes Jkrael, I 887-424. Haoeberg, Die reUg. Alierth. p. 
665 ff . Graf in Merx* AreMp, I 226-282. Also in genenl the literatiire 
of the tabjeet of the Letfitet as quoted in note 48 abore. 

i*' See in general, EmL 9-11, viil 26, 27; lMaoaL21-28; Joseph. 
AntL xiv. 4. 4; BelL Jwd. i. 7. 6, v. 18. 6, vL 6. 2,vL a 8; Jma iii. 10, 
ir. 4. According to Tandd liL 4, ninety-three gold and silTer utendla were 
required for the daily lenrioe ; while, according to Chagiga vL 8, three sets 
of each were kept For a few particulars, see Ex. xxv. 29, 88, xxviL 8, 
zxxTii. 16, 28, xxxriiL 8 ; Num. iv. 7, 9, 14. 

>*• BeU. ^ttdl tL 6. 2, Ti & 8. 
. ^ N«b. ziL 44, xiii. 6, 9, 12; 1 Ghron. ix. 20; Bed Jud. v. 18, 6, yL 
8. 8; AhlL ziv. 4, 4; BelL JvL u7. 6w 
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large turns of money that were deposited in the store-houses of 
the temple, and which were of such a colossal character that 
they not unfrequentlj tempted greedy foreign potentates to 
plunder them, and yet it would appear that they were always 
speedily replaoed.^^ Then, in the last place, there fall to 
be added to the heaps of money stored in the temple the 
various sums deposited there by private individuals; for it 
was quite common to lodge such deposits in the temple from < 
a feeling that the sacredness of the place afforded the best < 
possible guarantee for their security/^ All the money and 
the various articles of value were kept in separate reposi- 
tories (f^a^o^vKiicuC) in the inner court of the temple, and 
not only did they require to be constantly watched, but in 
consequence of the receiving on the one hand and giving out 
on the other that were continually going on, it was necessary 
that they should be under careful administration/^ 

The iretuurers, to whom the administration in question was 
entrusted, were called yal^o^vKaKe^ in Greek ^^ and D^^Tl in 

iM Attempt to plunder by JEMiodvrus (2 Kaco. iii.); by Antiochut 
Epiphants (1 Maoc. L 21-2S). Pompey leaves the treaBuiy intact {AntL 
xiv. 4. 4; BelL Jud. L 7. 6); CroMmM planden it {AntL xir. 7. 1 ; BdL 
JwL L 8. 8, carrying off 2000 talents) ; so also Sabinus, after the death of 
Herod (AntL xviL 10. 2, fiu ; BelL Jttd. \L S. d, fin.) ; PiiaU (AntL zriii. 
3. 2; BelL Jud. iL 9. 4) ; Florus {BelL Jud. il 14. 6). Gomp. besides, on 
the Ufii htmvfif in general, Matt zzviL 6 ; Joseph. BtXL Jud. v. 5. 1 ; 
ArUL xz. 9. 7. 

i«i 2 Mace ill 10-12, 16. Joseph. BdL Jud. vi. 5. 2. This was often 
done in the case of heathen temples as well. See in general, Winer's 
BtahoOrUrh.^ art '* GUnterUge.*' Grimm, ExegeL Edndb. zu den Apokryphen^ 
note on 2 Maoo. iiL 10. Marqaaidt, RdmUcke Staatsverwaliung^ voL iii. 
(1878) p. 210. Hermann and Blnmner, Lehrb. der griechieehen PrivataUer- 
thUmer (1882), p. 466 f. 

i«s On the y«{o^Ai»x#«, see especiallj, Joseph. BeXL Jud. t. 2, /n., tL 6. 
2 ; AnU. xiz. 6. 1 ; NeL in. 44, ziiL 6, 9, 12, 18. By the y«{>^x«»«ey 
mentioned in the New Testament we are not to anderstand a treasure 
chamber bat a treasury box (Mark zii. 41, 48 ; Lake ziL 1 ; probably also 
John YiiL 20). According to Shekalim yi. 6, there were in the temple 
thirteen money chests made in the form of trumpets. 

^^ AntL XT. 11. 4, xviiL 4. 8 (the y«{>^x»»f( had the oostody of the 
high priest^s dress). AntL xx. 8. 11 : *Uf*mnih99 vw t&^x'M''* *^ 'EAiu«# 
tip yti(9^v% m»m (sent on an embassy to Borne). BelL Jud. tL 8. 8 : 
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Hebrew/^ Nor were the functions o( those officials confined 
merely to the money in the temple, but extended to the 
administration of all the possessions generally, that fell under 
any of the categories just mentioned. They had the custody 
of the sacred utensils/^ the veils, and the priests' garments; ^^ 
they took chaige of the flour for the meat-ofiferings and of the 
wine for the drink-offerings;^*' it was their duty to take 
delivery of things consecrated (or things presented to the 
temple), or to return them again on the ransom being duly 
paid ; ^^ and they also purchased wood ^^ and gathered in the 
half-shekel tax.^ Of course among the treasurers too there 
were once more gradations of rank. According to the state- 
ments of the Old Testament^ it would seem as though the 
whole of those offices had been in the hands of the Levites.^'^ 
This may have been actually the case so far as the more 
subordinate duties were concerned, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the more important ones were in the hands of 
the priests. The £sct is there is mention in Jooephus of a 
particular occasion on which the ya^o<l>vKa( (perhaps the chief 
one of his dass) is put immediately on a level with the high 
priest, from his being regarded as one of the most distinguished 
of the temple officials.^ We also find that elsewhere the 
D^STi are reckoned among the higher functionaries of the 

• ym^p^vxmi rw Upw ^iwims (sorreiiden the prieite* gannenti to the 
Romans). Gomp. alfto AntL xir. 7. 1: tf r«y im^vfif ^^X«S hpuvf, 
*£Xf«^«i^oc i^ofAM . . . viwi9rwfU90g rip rw MMrmmrmffftmrmp rtlu Mt^u 
^7im»i9 (in the tame of Cramiu). 

^^Pea L 6, >., iL 8,>., iv. S ; ChaOa ill. 8-4; JBikkurim vL 8 ; SkekaUm 
ii. 1, V. 2, 6 ; Memadiotk yiii. 2, 7 ; Meila liL a The term ooean in the 
Old Testament likewiae, Eoa L 8, viL 21. Oomp. farther, Leyy, Ckald. 
WSrterh, nnder word. Idem, Neuhtbr. WOrUrb, under word. 

!«• ShMUm V. 6 ; 1 Chron. iz. 28. 

i««Jo8eph.ilii/(.ziv.7. l,xv. 11.4; xyiiL4.8; BtXL Jud, ^ S. ^. 

t«r MeMushotk viiL 2, 7. 

14* Pea L 6,/r., IL %,fin., It. 8; CkaUa ill 8-4. 

!«• ilfetZa iiL a im SkOcaUm vl 1. 

»i 1 Chron. ix. 28, 29, xxvi. 20-28; 2 Chnm. xzxi. 11-19. The prerli- 
lection of the aathor of Chronidet for the JjeTites is well known. Yet in 
Neh. xiil 18 it is a prieal that is found at the head of the trcasnrenk 

1^ Antt XX. a 11 ; see note 143, above. 
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temple.^ When the Mishna affirms that there must have been 
at least three Q^.?f! in the temple^^ it is certain that it can have 
had in view only the head treasurers and not the entire staff of 
officials that were required for the administration of the treasury. 
It is probable that^ under the category of treasury 
officials, we should also include the amarkdin (p^snoK), 
who are mentioned once in the Mishna without any hint 
whatever being given as to the nature of their functions,^ 
the consequence being that the Babbinical writers indulge 
merely in empty conjectures on the point, conjectures based, 
to some extent, n pon trivial etymolopcal conceits. '^ The So i»^^^^' 
term itself is of Persian origin, and means a '' member of the 
chamber of accounts, or an accountant" ^^ Consequently in 
the Taigum of Jonathan we find that in 2 Kings xii. 1 and 
xxiL 4, for example, the term K^snOK is substituted for the 
Hebrew expression 1?n ^oV, ''keepers of the threshold," by 
whom the priestly treasurers are meant We have a term 
in every way identical with the one now in question in the 
Armenian expression* liamarakar, which in like manner 
denotes an official having chai^ of the accounts (a chief 

^^ Bikkurim lii. 8 (see p. 259, aboye) ; alao in the lists of the yarious 
ranks of the priests giyeD in Tosefta, Horajaik^ fin, (see note 135), tiie 
On^U take precedence of the ordinary priests, while these latter again rank 
higher than the Leyites. In a certain Rabbinical lamentation over the 
degeneracy of the high priests, the D^3U ftro put immediately on a leyel 
with them predsely as in Josephus ('* They are high priests and their sons 
are plTH, and their sons-in-law p^2*lDK-*' Tosefta, Menachoth^ fin. ; Bah. 
Pesachim 57^ Derenboorg, JUatoire, p. 232, note). 

"« ShekaUm v. 2. »» SKekalim y. 2. 

^M In the Tosefta, ShekaUm iL 15 (ed. Zackermandel, p. 177), it is 
affirmed that they kept the seyen keys of the seyen gates of the court (see 
also GrUtz, Monatssihrift^ 1876, p. 441). But this is a pture conjecture 
founded upon a statement in the Mishna to the effect that there must haye 
been at least seven amarkelin. An attempt is made to explain the term 
etymologically by supposing it to be derived either from ^3 no (lord of all), 
-or ^3 tDK (he who speaks aU, ie. he who is entitled to order eyerything). 
See in general, Leyy's Ckald. WSrterb, s,v. Idem, Nevhebr, W^terb. s.v, 

^310K and ^yit> 

!<' Pedes, Etymologmhe Studien (1871), p. 106. Gomp. K5ldeke, 
Gmingtr gel Ameigtn (1871), 149. Idem, UUnxr. CeniraWL 1875, p. 876. 
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treasurer).^ It is true no doubt that oar term also occurs 
elsewhere in the Targums in the more comprehensive sense of 
chiefs or heads generally.^ But seeing that, as a rule, the 
priestly fbiOK are mentioned along with the p3n>^ we may 
venture to regard it as certain that they also belonged to the 
same category as the treasurers. It is possible that they were 
among the subordinate oflBdals of this department;^ but 
perhaps the distinction between the giAarim and the amar- 
kdin was something like this, that while to the former was 
assigned the duty of receiving and taking charge of the various 
treasures, the latter, on the other hand, were entrusted with 
the task of distributing among the priests the gifts and 
offerings that Were intended for them.^ Besides the two 
classes just mentioned, the Jerusalem Talmud mentions yet a 
third, viz. the fp^^p (icaOoXucoC), of whom however the Mishna 
knows nothing whatever.^ 

IL For the duties connected with the police department, 

iM Prodlioinme (Journal Asiaitque^ 16th series, voL Til 1S66, p. 115) 
renders It by eomptable au caiMiier chef. Oomp. also Levy in Geiger^s JiUl, 
ZeiiBchri/t, v. 1867, p. 214 f. Lsgsrde, ArmenUcke Skudkn (Abkandhufgen 
der GoUinger OetelUcL der Wistench, vol. zzii. 1877), No. 1216. 

iw Baxtorf, Lex. Chald.^ aod Levy, Ckald. WOrterb. under word. 

!*• Betides ShekaUm v. 2, so also in the list of the ranks of the priests, 
Toee/ta Jlarajoth^ Jin.^ and in the lamentation of Tosefta Menackoth^ Jin, 
(see note 168, aboTe). 

iti It is trae that, in the list of the grades of the priests Toae/ta Horajoth, 
Jin,, the p^SlDK rank higher than the pnn* But this can hardly be correct. 
See, on the other hand, ShekaUm v. 2 ; Toxjta Menachoth, Jin, In BUckurim 
ill. 8, the p3T!l are included among the prominent members of the priest- 
hood, while the f^31DM again are not mentioned at all 

^^ In Chronicles (2 Ghron. xxxi. 11-19) those officials whose duty it 
was to receive the gifts for the priests are plainly distingaished from those 
who were called upon to diHribuie them. And now we find it stated in the 
Mishna, ShekaUm t. 2, tliat *^it is nsaal to appoint not fewer fhan three 
giebarim, and not fewer than eeven amarkeUmJ" If with this we compare 
what is said about the gathering in and distributing of the money for the 
poor (Pea yiiL 7 : "Two take charge of the collecting and three of the 
distribating of it**), it is not unnatural to suppose that the gisbarim and 
the amarkelim would stand to each other precisely in the same relation as 
that in which the collectors of the money for the poor stood to the distri- 
butors of it 

^•^ Jer. ShekaUm r. fol 49*. 
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for which a very laige staff of officials was required, it was 
mostly Levites that were employed. In early times indeed, 
and down even to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the " gate- 
keepers " (D^J^e^) did not belong as yet to the order of the 
Levites, but were of a somewhat lower rank; it was the 
author of the Chronicles who was the first to include these 
officials also among the number of the Levites (see p. 224, 
above). In the inner court the duty of keeping watch and 
ward was discharged by the priests themselvea The author 
of the Chronicles, and subsequently Philo and the Mishna, 
have furnished us with several details regarding the oi^ganiza- 
tion of the department now in question.^*^ We learn from 
the first-mentioned authority that there were twenty-four 
wards in all, under four chiefs or captains, and that they were 
posted on the east, west, north and south sides of the temple 
(1 Chron. xxvi 12-18, also ix. 17, 24-27). The statements 
of this writer are to be understood as applying to the temple 
of ZerubbabeL But the area of the temple esplanade, or the 
so-called outer court, was afterwards very much enlarged, 
especially by Herod, so that it now formed a large quadrangle, 
its longer side being that which extended from north to south. 
Within this large square again there was an oblong quad- 
rangular space enclosed by strong walls, the longer side, in 
this instance, running from west to east ; this was the so- 
called inner court, or " the court " in the strict sense of the 
word. This court was approached by a flight of steps, and at 
the foot of this stair was a railing within which no Gentile 
was allowed to pas& Any Gentile who ventured to pass this 
boundary and set foot within the inner court was punished 
with death ; and the Boman authorities respected the scruples 
of the Jews in regard to this matter to such an extent that 
they sanctioned the execution of this sentence even in those 

^*^ See in general, Opitii Cammentaritu de cmtodia tempU nocturna 
(Ugolinrs Thes. roL ix. pp. 979-1076). Wioei's lUalwIh-terb. ii. 690 f. 
Kneacker^s art *' Tempelpolixei,'' in SchenkerB BiUUex, toL v. p^ 
484 ff. 
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cases in which Soman citizens had been the offendeis.'*' To 
this railing notices were attached at certain distances from 
each other, vith the prohibition and the penalty for infringing 
it inscribed npon them in Greek and Latin.^* According to 
Fhilo, there were keepers in his day not only at the entrances 
to the inner coart, bat likewise at the gates of the outer one as 
well, one of their principal dnties being to see that the pro- 
hibition in question was rigidly complied with. In addition 
to these there were watchmen patrolling all roond by night 
and by day to make sore that nothing of an unseemly 
character was going on anywhere.^ Aoooiding to the Miahna, 
there were twenty-one points at which the Levites kept watch 
(at night), and three at which the priests did sa The Leviti- 
cal keepers were stationed partly at the gates and the comers 
of the outer court (inside of it), and partly at the gates and 
comers of the inner court (outside of it), while the priestly 
guards again had charge of the inner court"* It was usual 

1** See in geoeral, Joseph. Amt xr. 11. 5 ; BeZL Jud. t. 5. % tI. 2. 4 ; 
Apiam. iL 8. Pbilo, LegaL ad Cajmm, § 81 (ed. Mang. iL 577). Mishna, 
Middotk iL 8 ; Keiim L 8. It was Id ocmaeqiieiice of an alleged Tiolation 
of this prohibition on the part of the Apostle Paul, by taking Trophinina 
into the inner court, that the popular tumult arose that led to the mptMtfB 
being arrerted (Ada zxL 28). For the juidieial proceedinga in rach eaaea, 
corop. further p. 188, abore. 

iM Qqq Qf those inacriptioiis was diaoofered and published in the year 
1871 bj Glermont-Gannean. For an aooount of it, see Qermoni-Gannean, 
Eeme arekioiogiquAt new aeriea, toL ttjii. 1872, pp. 214-284, 290-296, 
pi. X. Derenbourg, Jtrnmal astatique^ 6th seriea, yoI. zx. 1872, pp. 178-195. 
Piper, Jakrb./. deuUche TheoL 1876, p. 51 f. The inacr^tion nma thus:^ 

MHeBNA AAAOFENH EISHO 

PETEZeAI ENT02 TOT HE 

PI TO lEPON TPT^^AKTOT KAI 

nEPIBOAPT 02 A AN AH 

<l»eH EATTni AITI02 E2 

TAX AIA TO EHAKOAOT 

0EIN eANATON. 
>^ Philo, Depraemiis sacerdotvm^ sec. tL (ed. Hang. it. 286) : Tovr«9 of fdw 
ivl iiffMUS Thpvwrtu vaf ayrmU rate tUtl^tg wTimpoi' •/ U tltm iu»r« ro x^pttoB 
vtip r9v fAfi rtvtt m» ov Hf^tf \M4rrm i JUorra iwt/^pau' %i ^ h »i/xXf»xf^«M- 

iM Afiddothll; TamidlL 
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for a captain of the temple to go round at night to see that 
the guards were not sleeping at their posts.^^ This captain 
was known under the designation of n^an nn ttrn. Besides 
this official, there is also occasional mention of an nn^^n v^}^ 
Now, seeing that the Mishna kuows of no other designation 
for the whole space around the temple — even in cases where 
it is to be distinguished from the inner court — ^but the 
expression n^.3? y}^^^ we are accordingly to understand by the 
n^an m k^Ks a captain who had charge of the outer court, and 
by the m*m e^M, on the other hand, the one who had the 
surveillance of the temple itsell For the ^^ cannot possibly 
have been intended to refer to Fort Antonia, seeing that this 
latter was under the chaige of a Boman ^poipof^o^}^ but only 
to the temple itseU.^^ The two kinds of officials now men- 
tioned would therefore be identical with the dojd or crpartiyot 
to whom we have already had occasion to refer. 

It was also part of the watchmen^s duty to open and close 
the whole of the gates of the courts, all of which were shut 
during the night ; and accordingly there was also an officer 
appointed whose special duty it was to superintend "the 
shutting of the gates." "* According to Josephus, the services 
of two hundred men were required every time the gates 
were shut,^'' and the heavy brazen gate in the east of the 
court took twenty men itselfl^^* Then as for the gate of the 
temple, we are told that when it was opened, so loud was the 
creaking, that it could be heard as far away as Jericho.*^ The 
keys of the gates of the court were kept by the elders of the 
particular division of priests whose turn it was to be on watch 
duty within the court for the time being.^'^ When the 

!*• Middoik I 2. ^^^ Orla u. 13. 

^'^ For example, Bikhnim iii. 4 ; Pe$achim t. 5-10 ; Shekalm tiL 2-^. 
Sanhedrm xi 2. 

1'* JoBdpb. AntL xr. 11. 4, xiriit. 4. 8. 

^'* So a]ao 1 Ohron. xxix. 1, 19. Pe»achim iiL S, m 8 ; Sehachim ziu 5 ; 
Tamidl 1 ; Middolh L 9 ; Para iil 1. 

ir« SkekaUm v. 1. i'« Cmtra Apum. iL 9. 

^'« BdL Jud. tL 6. 8. >'' Tamid iiL 8. 

^'« Middolh L 8-9 ; Tamid L L 
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divisioDS were changed, the one that retired handed them over 
to the one that came in to take its place/^ The morning 
sacrifice, as we know, required to be offered at daybreak, and 
that being the case the gates would of course have to be open 
some little time before ; while at the Passover season they 
were open even so early as midnight.^ 

III. It is true the ads of worskip properly no called, i«. the 
offering of the sacrifices with all the accompanying ceremonial, 
devolved as a whole upon the entire priesthood, who were 
divided into twenty-four courses, each of which conducted the 
worship by turns, and that for a week at a time (on this see 
next paragraph). Yet even here special stated officials were also 
necessary for certain particular functions. We get some idea 
of the multifarious nature of those functions from a passage in 
the Mishna in which are enumerated, though in a veiy con- 
fused and unsystematic order, the names of those persons who 
at a particular period (evidently in the closing years of the 
temple's existence) happened to fill the most important 
offices in connection with the worship of the sanctuary.^^ 
From that passage it will be seen that there was, for example, 

^^ Contra Apwn. ii. 8. 

^^ Antt. zviiL 2. 2. Also, in the time of Penteeoet, the priests who 
were to officiate entered the ooort as early as daring the night BelL Jud, 
vi 6. 8. Gomp. further, Joma L S. 

1*^ ShekaUm v. 1 : ''The following are the officials who held appoint- 
ments in the sanctoary : (1) Jochanan the son of Piochas had charge of the 
seals ; (2) Achiah of the drink>offerings ; (S) Matthiah the son of Samuel 
of the lots ; (4) Petaohiah of the money for the purchase of birds for sacri- 
fice i (5) Ben Achiah of the healing of the priests suffering from abdominal 
disorders ; (6) Necboniah was roaster of the wells ; (7) Gebini a herald ; 
(8) Ben Gabar a chief door-shutter ; (9) Ben Bebai had charge of the 
scourging (? jrpDi the meaning of which is uncertain) ; (10) Ben Area kept 
the warning cymbal; (11) Hygros, son of Levi, was oonduotor of the 
psalmody ; (12) the family of Garmu had the charge of the preparing of 
the shewbread ; (13) the family of Abtinas that of the preparation of the 
frankincense ; (14) Eleasar had the renewing (or the custody f) of the 
▼eils; (15) Pinchas that of the garments." As elucidating the whole 
passage, oomp. the Rabbinical commentaries in Surenbusiua' Mithna, it 
p. 192 ; and especially, Hersfeld's Ge9ch.de9 Volkes Jisratlt L p. 405 ff. ; also 
Jost^ GcMch. du Judenthmm, L p. 151 L 
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a special ofiBcial " over the lots " (No. 3), on whom devolved 
the duty of superintending the daily casting of the lots for 
determining the particular parts of the service that were to 
be apportioned to the various officiating priesta^^ Then there 
was another functionaiy who was " over the seals " (Na 1), 
and another again " over the drink-offerings " (No. 2). For, 
with a view to simplifying matters, an arrangement had been 
adopted according to which ** seals " or tokens were issued 
corresponding to the various kinds of drink-offerings, on 
presenting which people could get the particular drink-offering 
indicated, upon them. The mode of proceeding was first of 
all to purchase a token from the official who was " over the 
seals," then to hand this to the one who was '* over the drink- 
offerings," who in return would give to the person tendering 
it the amount of drink-offering requisite for the particular 
occasion for which it was wanted.^ There was a similar 
arrangement for the convenience of thode who wished to be 
promptly supplied with birds for sacrificial purposes. All 
that was necessary was to drop the money into a box, where- 
upon it became the duty of the official who was " over the 
winged sacrifices " (No. 4) duly to purchase with it, as speedily 
as possible, the requisite offerings.^ Many of the offerings 
were of such a nature that they required a certain amount of 
skill to prepare them properly, a skill which belonged by 
inheritance to particular families. Accordingly the &mily of 
Garmu (No. 12) had charge of the preparing of the shew-, 
bread, that of Abtinas (No. 13) had the preparing of the 
frankincense.^ Then again the chief chai^ of the psalmody 

^^ On the casting of the lots here in question, see Joma u. 2-4 ; Tamid 
L 2, liL 1, V. 2. The Matthiah, a son of Samael, who is mentioned as having 
bad chaige of the Lots, is also mentioned in Joma iii 1, Tamid iiL 2, where 
he is introduced aa vouching for the existence of certain praotioes in the 
temple. 

^» ShekaliMY.^b. 

''^ The moQ^ was dropped into one of the thirteen tnunpet-shaped 
boxes that stood in the temple ; see note 142, above. 

iM Iq Jama iiL 11, both families are censured for having allowed strangers 
to meddle with their art There was. a chamber in the inner court that wm 
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was entrusted to an official specially appointed for the pur- 
pose (No. 11).** There was another whose duty it was to 
sound a cymbal (^n^y) by way of letting the Levites know 
when to commence the music (No. 1 0).'^ There were besides 
a temple physician (No. 5), a master of the wells (No. 6), a 
herald (Na 7), whose voice was so powerful that it could be 
heard as far away as Jericho.^ Then further, as the veils in 
the temple required to be frequently renewed,^ there was an 
official appointed to see to the making of them, and to take 
charge of the store in which they were kept (No. 14). And 
lastly, there was an official whose special duty it was to take 
charge of the priests* garments (No. 15)/* 

A very numerous class of functionaries connected with 
the worship of the sanctuary was that of the saered musicians, 
whose duly it was to accompany the offering of the "^ daily 
burnt-offering " and the other solemn services with singing and 
playing upon stringed instruments/^^ and who were called in 
Hebrew Dnilsto (frequently so in Ezra and Nehemiah)^ and 
in Greek, y^xiKr^fSol, ie/oo^roXroi, vfUfqiSol, KiBapurral re fcai 

named DJ^DIK n^!l after the family of Abtinas (Joma L 6; Tamidl 1; 
diiddoth L 1). In addition, oomp. in general, 1 Ghron. ix. 80-82, xziiL 29. 

iss Qq this offidal, oomp. forUier, Jcma iii 11. 

!•' Gomp. Tamid viL 8. ^^ Tamid ilL & ^*» SkekaUm viiL & 

190 por the priesta* oflELoial gaimentB were kept in the oonrt (Ezek. zlii. 14). 
The master of the wardrobe, PinchaSi is likewiae mentioned in Middoih i. 4 ; 
Jueeph. Bett. JtuL ti. S. 8. Whether hia daty wm Bimply to take charge of 
the g^urments, or whether he had also, when neceanzy, to provide new ones, 
is not quite dear. 

ui On these officials and the temple mnsio generally, oompare, in addition 
to the literature qaoted in notes 48 and 186, Qesenios, Thuaurus^ pp. 698, 
844, 1167. Winer's Realwdrterb., art '* Mnsik ** and '' Musikalisehe Instru- 
roonte." Leyrer's art " Moask bei den Hebrliern,*^ in Herzog's RecU-EncycL 
(Ist ed. ToL z. pp. 128-186; 2nd ed. toL z..pp. 887-898). Wetotein 
in Delitssch's Commentar zu Jesaja^ 2nd ed. pp. 702-7(^4. Riehm^s Hand" 
wOrterh. de$ bibL AUertunUf pp. 1028-1045 (with nmnerons iUnstrations). 
OriUx, Die Tempdpeabnen (JionaUxhr. 1878, pp. 217-222). Idem, Die 
mitsikalUchen Instrumente im jenualemuchen Tempel und der musikaUseJie 
Chor der Leviten (ManatucJir. 1881, pp. 241-259). I^Agarde, ErHSLrumj 
hebr&Ucher Wdrter (Abkandlungen der Odt^nger GeteUeeh, der Wiisenseh, voL 
xxvi. 1880), pp. 18-27. Stainer, The Murie of the Bible, London (without 
a date, 1879?) ; with 100 Ulnstrations. 
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vfkvtpBoL^'* They formed a separate and exclusive order, to 
which none were admitted but those descended from a par- 
ticular family, and down even to the time of Ezra and 
Kehemiah they were distinguished from the Levites, although 
at a subsequent period they were included amongst them 
(see above, p. 225 ly They were divided into three 
families, those of Henuin, Asaph and Ethan or Jeduthwn 
(1 Cfaron. yL 16-32, xv. 16-19, xzv. the entire chapter; 
2 Chron. ▼. 12),^ and the whole were sub-divided again into 
twenty-four courses of service (1 Chron. xxv.). The principal 
part of their duty was to sing, playing on an instrument 
being regarded merely in the light of an accompaniment to 
the singing. The musical instruments made use of for this 
purpose were chiefly the Ihree following i^** — (1) The cymbal 
(tmVsD, KvfAfiaXa), an instrument played by striking the one 
plate upon the other, and resembling the warning cymbal 
d^^), with which the signal was given for oonmiencing the 
singing.^ As the dual form already serves to indicate, this 

1** yf/mXtf^i or, aocoiding to SDOther reading, yf^mXfi^l, Sir. xlviL 9, 
L 18. hptftf/ifiTtti^ Joseph. AntL xiL 8. S, JhL ; ufuv^Ul^ AntL xx. 9. 6 ; 
miimft^rmi rt mmI v^pfio/, BdL Jud. iL 15. 4. From this latter passage we 
mast beware of infeiriDg that the players on the inatnunents and the 
atngera represent separate categories. For the truth ia, both alike 
corae fAtrd r«f ipymwuv. '* Those who play on the stringed instrumeDt 
and nng," are oonseqaently the same persoDS. Ckimp. 1 Ohron. xv. 16, 
TK^ ^33 D myD rit also 1 ChxoD. ixiii. & 

1'* In the Mishna too, the mosidans are uniformlj described as " Levites ** 
(D^)« Bikkurim iiL 4 ; Sukka v. 4 ; Ro^ hashana iv. 4 ; ArcKhin iL 6 ; 
2 Vmuf tIL 8^ 

iM Qn the iogenious way in which those families of the muaiciaDa are 
traced back to Levi, see Qraf in Merx' Archiv, L p. 281 f. Only one of 
those families is mentioned among the exiles that retained with Zerub- 
babel, vis. that of Asaph, Ezra iL 41 ; Neh. viL 44. 

^•« See Neh. xii. 27 ; 1 Chron. xiiL 8, xv. 16-22, xv. 28, xn. 5 ; 
2 Chron. y. 12, xxix. 26 ; 1 Maoc iv, 64, xiii. 61. Joseph. Antt. viL 12. 8. 
Sukka V. 4 ; Araehin iL 8-6 ; MiddoA ii. 6. 

iM Oomp. p. 221, aboTC. In the leading (laasage on the mnsioAl instru- 
ments, viz. Araehin iL 8-6, D^n^VD are not mentioned at all, but merely 
the ^V* Consequently one is tempted to assume that both are identically 
the sanfe. But atiU the different terms undoubtedly denote differeot 
iuatrumeutSL 
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instrument consisted of two large shallow plates made of 
brass/*^ which, when struck the one upon the other, emitted 
a load sound. Of a somewhat more musical and harmonious 
character were (2) the h^, vdfiKa, Lather : *' psalter/' and (3) 
the *i^3, Kivvpa, Luther : " Harfe." Both were stringed instru- 
ments, the vdpXa, according to Josephus, having twelve and 
the Kivipa ten strings.^^ The vdpka was played with the 
hand, whereas, according to the same authority just referred 
to, the Kivvpa was played with the plectrum (in the earlier 
Biblical times the '^^? was also played with the hand).^^ A 
good deal has no doubt been written in which the nature of 
those instruments is fully discussed, but still no certain result 
has been arrived at. According to the Mishna, the number 
of D733 employed in the temple choir was never fewer than 
two and never more than six, whereas with regard to the 
nfitia^ there required to be nine of them at the very leasts and 
their number might be multiplied ad UbUum.^ From all 
this one might venture to infer that the *ril9 was the chief, 
the leading instrument, while the /^S was rather intended to 
serve as an accompaniment to it Besides the three instru- 
ments just referred to, reed pipes, QyyQ> were also introduced 
into the choir on the occasion of the high festivala that 
occurred in the course of the year (Passover, Pentecost and 
the feast of Tabernacles).^^ 

But in addition to this, trumpets (nh^ri) were in regular 
use, and while the playing upon the instruments hitherto 
mentioned was left entirely to the Levites (the traditions 
hesitating somewhat only with regard to the reed-pipes), the 
blowing with trumpets, on the other hand, was performed by 
priests. This latter was also an accompaniment above all of 
the offering of the daily burnt-offering, and of other parts of 

»' 1 Chron. xv. 19. JoaopL AntL viL 12. 8. 
»• AntL vii 12. 8. >«• 1 Bsm, xfl 28, XTiii. 10, xix. 9. 

*^ Arachui iL 8. [»• 

**^ On the use of those last-meutioned iostramenta, see in particalar, 
Arackin iL 8-4. 
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th6 service as welL*^ The dawn of the Sabbath was likewiae 
announced by some of the priests blowing trumpets from thq 
roof of the temple.*** 

The services of a more menial kind were performed, in the 
time of Zerubbabel, Ezra and Nehemiah, by temple slaves 
(D^yru).*^ It is true that D^^^nj stiU continue to be mentioned 
in the literature of a later period,*^ but it is no longer possible 
to make out with certainty what the nature of their duties 
now was. Instead of them we now meet with what are 
called "servants" (DW);** nay we find that, in Philo, the 
cleaning and sweeping of the temple are mentioned along 
with the duty of watohing as being all of them performed 
by the veei>K6po&, i.e, the Levites.*^ There were also a good 
many functions that were left to be performed by boys 
belonging to the families of the priests (nans ^n'lB).'^ 



IV. THE DAILY SERVICBi 

The daily worship of the sanctuary was conducted by the 
twenty-four divisions of the priests (see p. 216 ff. above), each 
division taking its turn and officiating for a week at a time. 
The divisions were changed every Sabbath day, the arrange* 

'®* See in general, Num. x. 1-10 ; Ezra iii. 10 ; Neh. xil 85 ; 1 Cbron. 
XT. 24, xvi. 6 ; 2 Cbron. y. 12, viL 6, xxix. 2G-28 ; Sir. L 16. Joseph. 
AntL iii 12. 6. Sukka v. i-5 ; Rodi hashana iiL 3-4; Tamid viL 8. 
LiinHias, Die alL fid. HeiUgth, book iii. chap. xItiL 

<M Jowph. BelL Jud. iv. 9. 12. Sukka v. 5. 

W4 Ezra iL 43, 68, 70, vii. 7, viii. 17, 20; Neh. iiL 26, 81, vii. 46,60, 78, 
X. 29, XL 8, 21 ; 1 Ghron. ix. 2. Gomp. Pfe£finger, De Neihinaeis (in Ugo- 
lini^B Thee. vol. Xiii.). Winer's BecUardrterb.^ art ** Nechinini." Oehler, art 
''Nethinim,** in Heizog's Real-EncycL, Ist ed. vol. x. 296 f. 

^* For example, Jebamoth iL 4 ; KidduMtUn iv. 1 ; Makkoth iiL 1 ; Horajoth 
iii. S. 

^ Sukka IT. 4 ; Tamid r. 8. Gomp. further, Soia viL 7-8 ; Joma viL 1. 

'<^ Philo, Depraemtis sacerdotum, sec TL^ed. Mangey, iL p. 236): 'Ertp^t 

^ Joma I 7; Stikka v. 2; Saidiedrin ix. 6; Tamid I 1; Middotk 
L 8, iiL 8. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. 8 * 
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ment being that the retiring one should ofifet the morning 
sacrifice and the extra Sabbath offerings (according to Num. 
xxviii 9, 10) before leaving, while the one that came in to 
take its place was to offer the evening sacrifice and put the 
fresh shewbread upon the table.*^ On the occasion of the 
three leading festivals of the year (Passover^ Pentecost, and 
the feast of Tabernacles) the whole twenty-four courses 
oflBciated simultaneously."* The attempts made by Christian 
scholars to make out on chronological grounds the week 
during which the course of Abia happened to serve in the 
year of our Lord's birth (Luke i 5) have no tenable historical 
basis on which to rest"^ Every weekly division again was 
broken up into somewhere between five Itnd nine mdhdiirinana, 
each of which officiated on an average for a single day the 
one after the other. If the sub-divisions happened to be 
fewer than seven, then some of them required to take their 
turn twice ; but if, on the other hand, there happened to be 
more than seven, then on some of the days two of them 

>M See, id particular, Tosefta, Sukka iv. 24-25 (ed. Znckemuuidel, p. 
200) ; abo Mishna, 5icU» V. 7-8 ; romuf T. 1. 2 Ohion. zxiiL 4, 8 (whm 
the priettly connea of serricea are evidently in question ; it is otherwise in the 
coirespondiDg pspsage 2 Kings zi. 6, 9). JoeepL AnU. viL 14. 7 : hhttfH 
u f&imw vmrptJtw ZitutcptUimi rf hf M iftipms ^atw, d^i wmfifiAfp i^l 
€ufifimT99, It is probable that we ought also to understand as referring 
to the changing of the weeklj (and not the daflj) divisions, the passage 
contra Apian, ii. 8: alii suooedentes ad saorifloia veniunt, et oongregati in 
templnm mediante die a praecedenttbus claves tempU et sd numenim vasa 
omnia percipinnt 

'^® See Sukka t. S-8, and Bartenora on Sukka v. ii, in Surenhosins* 
edition of the MUhna^ iL p. 279. 

'^^ See for such attempts, Sealiger, De emendaiione Utnpomm (Ooloniae 
Allobrog. 1629), Appendix, pp. 54-69. Lightfoot,franiioiitd evan^dutarum^ 
note on Luke L 5 (O/ip. i pp. 258^264). fiengel, Ordo temparum (1741X 
pp. 280-282. Wieseler, CkronoiogUcke Sf/nopm^ pp. 140-145. SeyfEarth, 
Chrmologia sacra (1846), pp. 97-103. Stawais, Die Ordmmg Abia m 
Jiaiehung au/die Butimmung de$ wckreh Gebitrisdaiuwu Jetu (TVb, TkeoL 
QHortaUchr. 1866, pp. 201-225). The ealcaktlons here in question are 
based partly upon purely gratuitous assumptions and partly upon a very 
late and somewhat untrustworthy notice in the Talmud, to the effect that 
the conise of Joiarib was the one that happened to be offielatbg on the 
day on which the temple was destroyed (Bad. Taaniih 29«>. 
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oflBoiated at the same time (see p. 216, above). But furtlier, 
as never more than a fraction of the priests belonging to a 
sub-division were required to officiate at the regular dailj 
offering of the public sacrifices, it was necessary to determine 
by lot those on whom the active duties of the day were to 
devolve. like the priests, the ZevUes were alao divided into 
twenty-four courses of service (see p. 227 i, above), which in 
like manner relieved each other every week.'" But lastly, in 
addition to this there was an analogous dwisian of the people 
thenuelvee into twefUjf-faur conmee of service (ntnocto), each of 
which had to take its torn in coming before Qod, every day 
for a whole week, by way of representing the whole body of 
the people while the daily sacrifice was being offered to 
Jehovah."* The division actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of this duty was known nnder the designatbn of *^^, 
''a station." At the same time the case of the ordinary 
Israelites differed from that of the priests and Levites in 
this respect, that nnlike these, the entire division did not 
require to go up to Jerusalem when its turn came. Instead 
of this the persons belonging to it met together in the 
synagogues in the towns in or near which they resided 
and there engaged in prayer and the reading of Scripture; 
probably in every instance it was merely a deputation of 
them that actually went up to Jerusalem to be present at the 
offering of the sacrifice. In that case it was this deputation 
that, in the strict sense of the word, constituted the *^^, 
which ^ stood by " while the sacrifice was being offered.*^^ 

n* 1 CbKm. ix. 25; 2 Chion. xxiiL 4, a Joseph. AnU. tIL 14. 7. 
TaanUh ir. 2. 

SI* On the whole ammgemeiit, oomp. Baxtorfs Lex. Ckald. ooL 1622 t 
(flee under *1DP)« Lightfoot, MmUterium temp^i, cap. ¥iL 8 {Opp. L p. 
700 f.). OarpiOT, ApparatHi historieo»enticu$, p. 109 f. HottlDger, De 
mrie etaUoMoni^t Marboig 1707 (a most exhaiutiTe treatment of the 
matter). Hersfeld, GeicA. dea Volkee Jierad, iroL iil pp. lSS-200, 204-209. 
Oehler in Henog's Rtal-Euefd.^ Ut ed toL xu. 187 (2nd ed. toL xiL 227). 
HamboTger, Eeal-Ene^/^ Bibel und Talmmd, toL ii. pp. 877-S80 (art 
*'Opferbeit(iinde*'). 

*^« See especially, Taamik ir. 1-4. The prindpsl pssMgOi Taanitk ir. t. 
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The officiating priests wore, during the service, a special 

official dress, which consisted of the four following articles: — 

(1) 0^0330, i.e. short breeches covering merely the hips and 

thighs, and made of byssus (probably not cotton, but fine 

white linen). Then over these (2) the njhs, a long, somewhat 

close-fitting coat, reaching down to the feet^ with narrow 

sleeves, and also made' of byssus. This coat was fastened 

together somewhere about the breast with (3) a girdle (^.?^K), 

which mostly consisted of byssus also, only it had ornaments 

of purple, scarlet and blue embroidered upon it It was 

therefore the only part of the attire that had any colour about 

it, all the rest being pure white. Then the covering for the 

head was (4) the i^^P, a kind of cap or turban«^ Shoes 

• • ■ . ^ ' 

runs thus : " The early prophets institnted twenty-foar coones of service 
(rynOfffO)* There was a station (iDpO) tn Jerusalem^ ooDsisting of priests, 
I^erites and Istaelites^ to represent each oonraei * When the time for sendee 
came round the priests and Levites of the course vent up to Jerusalem, 
while the Israelites belonging to that course met in the synagogoes of their 
to«^s and read the account of the creation." The terms of the passage 
are contradictory in so far as they seem to allege that the whole IDVD was 
in Jenudkm^ while telling os, at the same time, that the Israelites merely 
assembled in the synagogaes of their towns. It is probable that the 
correct view of the matter is given in the corresponding passage in the 
Tosefta (ed. Zackermandel, p. 219), where to "the Israelites belooging to that 
course" are added the words *^who were unable to go up to Jerusalem." 
What is meant therefore is this, that the whole of the priests and Levites 
belonging to the same course, and who were capable of service, were hound to 
go up ; while the Israelites, on Uie other hand, might stay at home if it did 
nut happen to be convenient.for them to go, though at the same time it is 
presupposed that some of them were expected to be actually present in 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, in Tamid v. 6 it is assumed without more ado 
that the '* head of the station " (iDyon Wd) was regularly present in the 
capital. . A similar view of the matter is taken by Henfeld, for example, 
ill. p. 193, and Hamburger, iL p. 87S. Bikkurim iii 2 proceeds on the 
assumption that there were station-districts or circles marked off by definite 
boundaries and having some leading town as the centre of eadi. Gompf. 
besides, Taanith ii. 7. 

»• For the priests* attire, see Ezek. zliv. 17-19 ; Ex. xxriii. 40^8, 
xxxiz. 27-29, and above all the minute description of it in Joseph. AniL 
iii. 7. 1-S. Philo's brief notice in Vita Mosut, iiL 13 (Mang. ii 157) : x^Z»«ii 
XiMVf, (mvik n Kttl xfpiv«fX# ; De monorchia^ ii. o (Mang. il 225) : « U 
lv^9c ivTi xTtf^F XfMVc Ktil vtpi^ttfiti. Joseph. AntL xx. 9. 6: Xi»^» rroX^f. 
Ariateas, ed. M. gchmjdt Jn tlf erx' Archiv^ i. 270. 1-2: rivUfiifP iw»«Xv/«- 
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are nowhere mehtioned, and it may be regarded as certain that 
the priests always officiated without having anything on the 
feet"* 

As the white attire was a symbol of purity, so the 

ftittiw ftixft ri» r^v^Zf fivwvhots x/f^Zuv, The literatnre of our subject is 
tbe same as that already referred to in connectioQ with the high priesf s 
drees ; see DOte 124, above. On the question as to whether byssus is to be 
identified with cotton or with linen, see among others, Winer's RealwSrterb.^ 
artb '*BaumwoUe;** Dillmann's note on Ex. xxr. 4; Haueberg, Die 
rdigidMn AUerthUmer^ pp. 586-538 (who is of opinion that Rosellini has 
decided the question, and that in favour of cotton) ; and, on the other side, 
Marquardt, Dot Prinatldien der Bdmer^ toL ii. (1882) p. 464 f., and the 
leading work on the subject quoted there, vis. YattfS* Tezlrinum antiqaorwttf 
An Account of /Atf Art of Weaving ■ among the Ancientt^ part L London 
1848 ; also Hehn, CuUurpflanten und Haustkiere, drd ed. p. 145. As tbe 
ancients did not always carefully distinguish between linen and cotton, it 
is quite possible that there were some instances in which cotton was also 
made use of for making the priests* attire (as witness, for example, the 
fine Indian fabric from which the garments were made which the high 
priest was in the habit of wearing on the af tsmoon of the great day of 
atonement, and which consisted of that material). On the other hand, it 
may be taken as certain that, as a rule, it was linen that was used. 
According to Mishna, KUajim ix. 1, only flax (D^nra) and sheep's wool 
(nov) were employed for the purpose in question, the latter being for the 
parci-coloured ornamentation on the girdle; see tbe commentaries in 
Sureuhusius' ITuikna^ yoL L p. 149, and Braun's Veetittu Mcerdotum 
Hebraecrum^ L 6. 2, iL 8. 4. It is with reference to this matter that it is 
said in Josephus, AntL iv. 8. 11 : finhh V ig vfiup nXttcrip l£ ipiov kkI xi^ou 
rroXii# ^piirti' rtif ytip Itpturt fnip^iCTtLvrn* eLx-^'iitx^ut, Consequently 
the priests' attire was expressly exempted from the prohibition of Lev. 
xix. 19 ; Deutb xxiL 11. 

*i* See Bartenora on Shekalim t. 1 (in Sureuhusius' JfUhna, ii 192). 
Braun's VestUui tacenL Heh, L 8. 8 (pp. 48-47). Garpsov, Diecalceath 
rdigiosa in loco sacro ad Ex. iil 5 (in Ugolint's TheMawug^ vol xxix.). 
Ugolini's Tketawriu, vol xiii 405 ff. Winer's RealwGrterb. iL 271. Leyrer 
in Herzog's Real-Encycl.^ 1st ed. toL vii. p. 718. The following passage 
occurs in MegHia iv. 8 with reference to the worship of the synagogue : 
^ He who says, I will not lead the prayers in coloured clothes, as little is 
be to do so in white attire. He who is unwilling to do so with sandals on, as 
little is he to do it barefooted." The meaning of which is simply this, that 
in tbe service of the synagogue no one is to presume to wear the dress of a 
priest. With regard to the priests' benediction, on tbe other hand, Jochanan 
ben Sakkai is said to have ordained, that even after the destruction of the 
temple it was still to be pronounced by them only with the feet bars 
{Rosh haAana SV> ; Sota 496. Derenbourg, Hi^toire de la Palestine, p. 805, 
note 8). 
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officiating priests required to be men characterized by 
temperance and LevMeal purity. During the period of their 
service they were prohibited from drinking wine or any 
other intoxicating beverage.'^' Nor were they allowed to 
enter the court for the purpose of officiating unless they 
were Levitically dean* Nay more, even those who were so 
were, in every instance, required to take a formal bath 
previous to their entering upon the services of the day.*^ 
But besides this, they had then to go and vxuih the hands 
and feet in the brasen laver 0^*3) that stood in the open 
air between the temple and the altar of burnt-offering.*^ 

As regards the sacrifices that were offered every day,*** 
they are to be distinguished into two claeaes, the puhUc and 

tir Ley. X. 8-11 ; Ezek. zliv. 21. Pseado-Hecataeos ia Josephoii, 
contra Aftum. I 22 (ed. Bekker, p. 204, 26 ff.) : t^ wmpdnr dw^9 vb 
wifrrts h rf hpfk Phllo, Z>0 monarchia^ ii. 7. Joseph. AtUt, iii. 12. 2 ; 
Bett, Jud. T. A. 7. Miihoa, Taanith ii. 7. Ugolinrs Thesaurut, xiii. 885 d. 
(where are giveo in extenio in Hebrew and Latin the paaeages from the 
Jer, Taauith 6o<i ; Tosef ta, Taanith ii., Sijra and Perikta to Ler. x 9). 

*^* Joma iii. 8 : '* No priest is to be allowed to enter the court for the 
purpose of officiating, even though he be already ckan^ without having 
taken a hath; " comp. Tamid i, 2. A bath had also to be taken above 
all after every occasion of doing their needs, Joma iiL 2. On the place 
where the bath was to be taken, see Tamid L 1 ; Middoth I 9,JbL 

»• Ex. zzz. 17-21, zL 80-32. Tamid i. 4, iL 1. Philo, VUa Mons^ 
iiL 16: w^me fttbuerm kmI xi^lpt^s droftTriftu^, On the iS*2 iUelf, see 

• 

also Ex. xzzviiL 8; Sir. L 8 ; Middoth iii. 6 ; Joma iiL 10 ; Tamid iiL 8. 
Lightfoot, Deseriptio templi^ cap. xzxvii. 1 (0pp. L 648 sq.). Clemens, De 
latnv aeneo, Tiaject ad Rh. 1726 (also in Ugolinrs Thee, vol ziz.). The 
commentaries in Sureohusius' Jiiehna^ iL 228, ▼• 860. Iken, Tiraetatue 
tabnudicus de eultu quotidiano^ 1736, pp. 82-^ (fnll of matter). Winer's 
EeabeOrterb., art *' Handfass.** B&hr's SymboUk, 2nd ed. L pp. 688-^6. 
Kohler's Lehrb. der BibL GeechichU, L p 878 f. 

^*^ On the facrificial worship generally, see Lundius, Die tdL jod. 
HeOigth. book iiL chap. zxjdu.-zlvL Biihi's SymboUk, iL 187-^22. 
Winer*B RealvpCrterb.^ art " Opfer;" and in addition, the various articles on 
BraDdopfer, Schuld- und Siindopfer, Dankopfer, Speiaopfer, Tnmkopfer, 
Riiuchem, etc Oeliler's art. ** Opfercultua des alten Testaments,'* in 
Henog's Real-Encycl (1st ed. z. 614-662, 2nd ed. zL 29-61). Thalhofer, 
Die unblutigen Opfer dee moeaiech. Cult. 18^8. Kurtz, Der alttestamentUche 
Opfereult. nach eeiner BegrOndung und Anwendung dargeatellt und erldutert^ 
1862. Eohler'a Lehrb. der BibL OeeehichU^ L p 387. Wellhaueen, 
Geschichte leraelSf L 63-84. DtUmaon's Exeget. Hamlb. xu Exod. «. LeuiL 
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the private sacrifices.*'^ The former were offered in name of 
the people, and were purchased with a portion of the people's 
own ofiferings, espedally the half - shekel tax ; while the 
latter again were those in which only private individuals 
were concerned, and which might be offered on a vast variety 
of occasions, some of them being voluntary and others of them 
being, for some particular reason or other, compulsoiy. Both 
those categories again were sub-divided into different sorts, 
varying according to the particular objects for which they 
were offered, though they all admit of being classified under 
the three following heads: — (1) the hmU-offtrings^ the 
essential characteristio of which lay in the fact that the whole 
victim was consumed upon the altajr ; (2) the «tn- and the 
tne^Nisi-offeringB, in the case of which only the fat was burnt 
upon the altar, while the flesh fell to the priests ; (3) the 
peoM^ffferinga (t^^/f^ ^f???), according to Luther, " thank- 
offerings," in the case of which i^n it was only the fat that 
was burnt upon the altar, while the flesh was used by the 
owner of the sacrifice himself as material for a jocund 
sacrificial feast^ As was only natural, it was the numerous 

pp, S7S-887. The diotionaiies of Scbenkel and Riehm, and the archaeo- 
logical works of De Wette, Ewrald, Eeil, Hanebeig and others 

^^ PhHo, De vieUmii, aec ili. (ed. Maog., iL 238 f.) : *Br$l U ri^ hmmw, 
ml f/^i9 §Ui9 Cvif dwm0T»s roS iirovs^ «/ U )ki t« d^mfis itmh ixip 

XtHri69 wf9mp^9 wtpl ri» tt^wmw. Joseph. AntL iii. 9. 1 : \*f fniv ymp ulwiB 
itpovpyiui' r»^«9 ^ 9 fUw ^vo rmp t^tnmw^ Mpm }f ^ri rov lifiw wvm- 
>MUfU9tu at.r.^. 

**' In the leading passage on the dasafication of the sacrifices, vis. 
Lev. L-Til, there are, strictly speaking,/oe leading kinds of them mentioned : 
(1) the burnt-offering, (2) the meat-offering, (S) the peace-offering, (4) the 
sin-offeringt and (5) the trespasa-offering. Bat the meat-offering is 
certainly not to be regarded as being on a level with the animal sacrifices, 
teeing that, like the drink-offering, it occurs for the most part simply as an 
accompaniment of such sacrifices. With regard to the sin- and trespass- 
offerings, they are no doubt distinct, yet they are so much akin to etch 
other that they may well be regarded as one rpecies. Consequently in the 
ease of the animal sacrifices, and these are by far the most important of all, 
we ought to distinguish them into three leading kinds, as Philo and 
Josophus have already done (the former De vica'mu, § It., and the latter 
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private offerings of so many different kinds that constituted 
the bulk of the sacrifices. However, as it is with giving an 
account of the regular daily worship of the sanctuary that we 
are here concerned, it is only the public sacrifices that fall to 
be considered by ns, and especially the most important of 
them aU, (ht people's daily hurrU-offering, 

In order that the reader' may be in a better position for 
understanding what is to follow, it will be well, before pro- 
ceeding farther, to offer here one or two topographical 
observations.'** The inner court, within which the whole 
t)f the worship was celebrated, was divided by means of k 
wall into two divisions, a western and an eastern. The latter 
was called ^the court of the women," not however because 
none but women were* admitted to it, but because women as 
ioeU as men were allowed to ienter it**^ The beautiful gate- 
way in the east side of this court, with its elaborate two- 
leaved gate made of brass (fi Ovpa 4i XeyofUvff &paia, Acts 
iiL 2), formed the principal entrance to it ; and hence it was 
that beggars were in the habit of sitting here (Acts iiL 2). 
The western division again was reserved exclusively for male 
Israelites, and within it stood the temple proper. Ciompara- 
tively speaking, this was not a large, but a handsome edifice. 
The interior, which was probably almost quite dark, was 
divided into two divisions, the larger one being to the fronts 

AntU iiL 9. 1-8). The whole three cUueei enter into pMie and priinUe 
iacrifiees alike, although in the former the peace-offering (D^pbt^ n3T) !>» 

of oourse, of but rare ooeorrenoe, the only time at which it is regularly 
offered being PentecoBt (Lev. xxiiL 19) ; otherwise we meet with it only on 
special oocasionB (aee Winer's BealwGrterh,, art *^ Dankopfer*^. The flesh of 
the pablic peace-offerings belonged to the priests (Le?. xxiii. 20). On 
these in general, see Pesachim vii 4; Sebachim v. 6; Mena^oth v. 7; 
MeHa ii 5. The bumi-offerings and the rin-offeringe offered in the name of 
the whole body of the people were of Tery freqaent recorrence ; see the 
catalogue of those for festival days in Nam. xzviiL-xxiz. 

sts pQf the sources and literature connected with the temple of Herod, 
see § 16, above. 

''^ See Joseph, contra Apion, il 8 : In secundam rero porticam (by 
which the women's court is meant) cancti Judaei ingrediebantor eorauqae 
obnjuges. 
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and the other« which was only half as large, being at the back. 
The latter formed the ^ holy of holies/' which was trodden by 
human fo6t only once in the year, and that by the high priest 
on the great day of atonement In the front (and therefore 
eastern) division stood those throe sacred articlesi the punctual 
ministering at which on the part of the officiating priests formed 
one of the principal parts of the worship, viz. : (1) in the 
middle the golden altar of incense (snjn narp), known also as 
the ** inner altar " (^^B*! nato), upon which incense had to be 
offered every morning and evening f^ (2) to the south of the 
latter the golden candlestick with seven branches (^^9)' 
which had to be kept constantly burning ;^ and (3) to the 

SM Qq the daily offering of the iooenae, see Ex. xzx. 7, 8. On the pre- 
paration of the incense itself, Ex. xzx. 84^8. On the altar of incense, 
Ex. XXX. 1-10, xxxTii. 25-29; 1 Maoe. L 21, ir. 29. PhUo, Vita Mom, 
iiL 9. D^ vicHmii offerenUbus, sec. iv. Joeephna, AnU. ilL 6. 8 ; BdL JwL 
T. 5. 5. Lundina, Die aU, jQd. HdUffth. book L cfai^. xxT.-xxviL Mono- 
graphfl in UgoliDi'a Thes. yoL xL Winer% ReaiwOrUrb., arts. **Bikicheraltar" 
and ** Biiaohem." Tbalhofe^ Die unbbiL Opfer dee ma, Culiee, pp. 78-82, 
lSl-139. BKbr'a SymhoUk, 2nd ed. L pp. 499-606. Bleek, Der Brief an die 
Hebrder^ u. 2. 479 ff., note on ix. 4. Leyrer^a arts. ** Riacheraltar " and 
«' fiXnchem,'* in Henog'a Beal-Encffd^ lat ed. toI. xiL 602-613. The aame 
artides in the second edition ze-written by OreUi, vol xiL 483-489. 
Delitach in Riehm*a Wdrterb, pp. 1266-1260. ^njn naTD, Joma v. 6, 7; 

Chagiga ill 8 ; Sebackim t. 2 ; Menaeholh iiL 6, ir. 4. ^D^^BH n^TDi Joma 

JL 8, T. 6; Sebachim iv. 2; MeOa vL 4; Tamid iiL 6. 9,' vi. l! WeU- 
hauaen'a doabta aa to the actual eziatence of the altar of inoenae (Jahrb.f. 
deuisehe TkeoL 1877, p. 410 ff.) are diapoeed of by a nnanimooa testimony in 
ita favour from the time of the Maccabees down to Josepbns and the Miahna. 
On the other hand, it certainly i^pears aa though it had been introduced at 
a somewhat latiah period. It ia worth noting that aa yet Pseudo- 
HecataeuB (in Joseph, contra Apion. i 22, ed. Bekker, p. 204, 19-21) 
mentions nothing else sa being in the interior of the temple but the 
candlestick and a golden fiafMs, which latter might aa readily be supposed 
to refer to the table for the shewbread aa to the altar of incense. 

*M On the duties connected with the candlestick, see Ex. xxtIL 20, 21, 
XXX. 7, 8 ; Ley. xxiv. 1-1 ; Nam. viiL 1-4 ; 2 Cbron. xiii. 11. From the 
passages just quoted it would seem as though the lamps on the candlestick 
were to be lighted only in the erening with a view to their burning during 
the night So also Philo, De victimis offertntibuM^ sea tIL tfiit. But, according 
to Joseph. AntU iiL 8. 8, ftn.^ on the other hand, three of the lamps were 
kept burning during the day and the whole eeven during the night ; while 
according to the Miahna only one was lighted during the day and the whole 
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north of the altar of incense the golden table for the eheiuh 
br€<id, on which twelve fresh loaves had to be placed every 
Sabbath day.**^ The front of the temple looked toward the 
east Before it and in the op^n air stood the great altar of 
ImnU'Offering, or ** the altar " kut i^ox^v, at which^ with the 
exception of the horning of the incense, every act of sacrifice 
had to be performed. It was a high four-square erection of 
laige dimensions, being, according to the Mishna, thirty-twu 
cubits square at the base (while for the sake of comparison it 
may be mentioned tb&t the interior of the temple was only 
twenty cubits wide). It diminished in size toward the top 
in such a way as to form several stages or landings round it, 
although on the top it still measured as much as twenty-four 

9tvem at night (2Vimuf SiL 9, vL 1, and the referenoe to tbose panagM bj 
Krttger, 7%eoL QuartaUckr. 1857, p. 248 t). Compi farther, Pwodo- 
Heeataeu in Joseph, contra ApUm, L 8S : M rUrm9 ^if Unt mw rn wUfittrw 
jMii Tiif ir^jcrtff Mil rdf ^f^iprng. Diodor. zzxiv. 1 (ed. Mttller): W» U 
miawmrw Xfyo^iMv «*•/ mMif X^y*^ ««i.»«#^^Mir illi«Xi/sT«f hf Tf 
Mf. On the oandlestiok itself, see Ex. zzr. 81-40, xzxtIL 17-24; 1 llaca 
L 21, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mom, iiL 9. Joseph. AntL iiL 6, 7 ; Bett. Jiul. 
V. 6. 5, TiL 6. 5. Miahna, MetuukoA iiL 7, iv. 4, ix. 8,JC]|. ; Tamid VSi 8, 9, 
▼L 1. Lnndias, Die aU. jod. HeSigth. book L chap. xziiL Winer's Real- 
wMerb., art ** Lenchter." BMhr, SywboUk, 2nd ed. i 492-499. Krttger, 
Der tUbenarmige Leuehter (7ll6. Tkeol QuartaUehr. 1857, pp. 288-261). 
Riehni*a Wlfrterh., art '* Leachter" (with illustntiona). On the position of 
the candieatJck to the aoath of the altar of ioeenae, see Ex. xxvi 85, 
xL24. 

**' On the duties connected with the table of shevbread, see LeT. 
xxiy. 5-9. Philo, De vietimit, aec. ilL (ed. Mang., iL 289 £.). Joaephns, 
AntL iiL 10. 7. On the table of abewbread itaelf, see Ex. xxr. 28^0, 
xxxwiL 10-16 ; 1 Mace L 22, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mont, iiL 10. Joseph. 
AnU. iiL 6. 6 ; BelL Jud. t. 5. 5, Tti. 5. 5. Mi^na, Menachoth xi. 5-7. 
Gomp. further the description of the table alleged to hare been presented 
to the temple by Ptolemy Philadelphoa aa giren by Pseodo-Ariateaa 
(HaTen»mp*8 Joseph, u. 2. 109-111. Merx' Archiv, L 264-267. Joseph. 
AntL xiL 2. 7, 8). Landins, Die aU. jod. HeiUgtL book L chap. xxiv. 
Winer's RealwMerb., arta. *' Sehanbrode '* and " Schanbrodtiach." Bihr'a 
SyinboUkj 2nd ed. L pp. 488-492. Tbalhofer, Die unUuL Op/er dee mot. 
Cultet, pp. 78-78, 156-168. Leyrer, arte. ''Schaabrod" and *'Schaa- 
brodUscb," in Henog's Real-EneycL, 1st ed. toL xiiL 467-472. DeliUsch in 
Riehm's WOrterb. pp. 1888-1392 (with an illustration). 8track iu Herzog'a 
IteaUEneycL, 2nd ed. voL xiii. 455^-458. On the position of the table to the 
north of the altar of incense, see £t. xxvi. 35, xl 22. 
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cubits by twenty-four.** The wbole structure was built of 
unhewn stones which no tool had ever touched.*** Then, oh 
the south side, there was a gradual ascent leading upward to 
the top of the altar, and this was likewise formed of unhewn 
stones. The fire upon this altar had to be kept continually 
burning by night as well as by day.*** Between the temple 
and the altar of burnt-offering there stood, and likewise in 
the open air, the brazen laver pf*3) already referred to, in 
which the priests were required to wash their hands and feet 
previous to their engaging in the worship of the sanctuary. 
To the north of the altar, and still in the open air, was the 
plaoe for daughUring the vidims, where there were rings 
fiastened in the ground to which the animals were tied when 



*** Comp. in paiticalar, the descriptioiui of it in the Mishna, Middotk 
ill 1-4, and in Josephns, BeU. Jud. y. 6. 6 ; farther, Pseudo-Hecataens in 
Joseph, contra Apum. L 22 (ed. Bekker, p. 26i. 16 ff.) ; Aristeas, ed. M. 
Schmidt in Merz* Arekh^ I 269 f . (in Havercamp's Jc^ephuSy u. 2. 112); 
1 Maoc. ir. 44-47. Philo, De vicHmiM offerenHinu, sec iv. Aluo meaaore- 
ments given in Ecek. diiL 18-17. Monographs in Ugolini's T^et. toI. x. 
Winer's EtaUodrUrb^ art **fitandopfenatar." Btthr's SifmbftUk^ 2nd ed. u 
pp. 679-682. 

*** pBendo-Hecataeoa in Jooephns, eomtra Apitnu L 22 : e^» l« r^irr«» 
ilxx* U #vXXJ»nMr dfyZw x/dU». 1 Maec ir. 47. Philo, De victimis 
offertMtMbuSf sec. ir. : U Xiimp x^mlw xni «lr^«r«ir. Joseph. BeJL Jud. v. 6. 6. 
Mishna, Middoth iiL 4. The oldest and most priniitiTe altars were on- 
donbtedlj made merely of loogh stones taken from the field, or eren of 
simple heaps of earth; and the JehoYistio legislation proceeds on the 
aasomption that these were the kind that were still in ordinary use (Ex. 
XX. 24-26 ; comp. Deut xxviL 6, 6). Bat we find that as early as the days 
of Solomon this monarch ordered a brazen altar to be erected in Jerosalem 
(1 Kings viiL 64, ix. 26 ; 2 Kings xti. 14, 16 ; 2 Ghron. iv. 1). The priest- 
code, inasmuch as it seeks to describe the whole aanctnary as being of a 
portable character, accordingly represents the altar of burnt-offering as 
haying been made of wood and co?ered with brass (Ex. xxyii. 1-8, 
xxxriiL 1-7 ; Num. xnL 1-6). We can scarcely think that one of this 
description erer existed. The practice of poet-exilic times reverted rather 
to a compliance with the older legal prescriptions contained in Ex. xx. 26 ; 
Deut. xxriu 6, 6. Gomp. in general, Wellbaoseu's GeschichUfL pp. 80, 
38 f. 

*^ Ley. vL 6. Philo, De victims offerentibus^ sec y. init. (ed. Mangey, 
iL 264). Joseph. BeU Jud, iL 17. 6. Comp. further, 2 Mace. L 18-86, and 
fiuxtorf, Historia ignis sacriet coelestis sacrificia eonsumentis (in Ugolini's 
7%e9. yoL x.). Lnndius, Die alL jQd, Heiligth. book L chap, xxxir. 
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about to be slaughtered ; while there were pillars iat hand on 
which to hang the victims after they were killed, as well 
as marble tables on which to skin them and wash the 
entrails.**^ The temple, along with the altar of burnt- 
offering and the place for slaughtering, was surrounded by 
an enclosure within which, as a rule, none but priests were 
allowed to enter, ordinary Israelites being permitted to do so 
only *^ when it was necessary for the purpose of the laying on 
of hands, or for slaughtering, or waving " (noun)."" 

Now, as regards the regular worship of the sanctuary, the 
most important part of it was ih6 daily burnt-offering offered 
in the name of the pecple at large, the *^^J} n^, or simply 
Tpnn, ^' the standing ona" ^ The prftctice of offering regular 
daily sacrifice is, comparatively speaking, of very ancient date. 
But it underwent certain modifications at different periods; 
not only in so far as, previous to the exile, the kings were in 
the habit of defraying the cost of the sacrifices (Ezek. xlv. 17 
and zlvi 13-15, Sept version), whereas they were subsequently 
provided at the expense of the people, but also as regards the 
character and number of the sacrifices themselves.*^ In the 

^Middoth iiL 5, v. 2; Tamid iiL5; ShekaUm yL 4. That the 
akoghtering of the bamt-offerings had to take place to the north of the 
altar is preaeribed aa earlj aa Ley. 1. 11. Bat it waa farther required that 
the Bin- and treapaas-oiferinga ahoald alao be alanghtered at the reiy aame 
place (Lev. ir. 24, 29, S8, tL 18, tiL 2, zIt. 18). Thia preaeriptkm ia 
omitted only in the caae of the peaoe-offerioga ; see Knobel-Dillmann'a 
note on Lev. L 11. For more preoiae information aa to the places where 
the Tictims were skoghtered, aee Sebaekim v. 

*^ On this eneloaare, see eepecially, Joseph. BelL Jud. y. 6. 6 ; Antt, 
xiiL IS. 6. But acoording to Kelim L 8, ordinary Isnelites were aUo 
allowed to enter thia *' court of the priests" for the purposes stated in the 
text 

*** *1^nn n^» for example, in Nam. xzyiiL 10, 15, 24, 81, xxix. 16, 19, 

22, 25, 28, 81, 84, 88; Esra iiL 5 ; Neh. x. 84. nn^nn, for example, in 
Dan. yiu. 11-18, xL 81, xiL 12 ; Mishna, Pt^ackim y. 1 ; Joma yiL 8 ; 
Taaniik iy. 6 ; MehachOk iy. 4. It is from this that the whole tractate 
bearing the title of Tandd deriyes its name. 

SM For what followa, comp. Kuenen, De godad'enst van Isrdel, iL 270- 
272. WeUhansen*B GeschichU ItraeU, I pp. 81, 82. Reuss, Vhittmrt sainU 
et la lot {La Bibie^ Aneun Te$tament, pc^ iii.)» i 202. Smend's ExegeL 
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Ume of Ahaz the morning sacrifice consisted only of a bornt- 
offering, and the evening one of simply a meat-offering 
(2 Kings xvL 16). This had become so much of an established 
pi'ftctice that varions parts of the day took their names from 
it To speak for example of anything as happening at the 
time " when the meat-offering was presented " was equivalent 
to saying toward evening (I Kings xviiL 29, 36). Not only 
so, but this mode of denoting the hour of the day had become 
so completely established that it continued in use even 
long after the practice had been introduced of offering a 
burnt-offering in the evening as well (Ezra ix. 4, 6 ; Dan. ix. 
21).''* It would appear that this had not been introduced 
as yet in Ezekiel's time. Yet in his day there must have 
been already an advance upon the older practice, in so far as, 
according to this prophet, both a burnt-offering and a meat- 
offering would seem to have been offered in the morning 
(Ezek. xlvi. 13-15). On the other hand, by the time the 
priest-code came to be in force it was prescribed that both 
a hurni-^ffering and a . vu/aJt-offering should be offered every 
morning and every evening' as well, and further, that on every 
occasion they should also • be accompanied with a drink* 
offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42; Num. xxviii. 3-8). And so 
we find that, in the time of the author of the Chronicles, the 
practice thus established of offering a burnt-offering twice 
every day in the course 61 the daily ;8ervice was looked upon 
as one of long standing (1 Chron. xvi. 40 ; 2 Chron. xiiL 11, 
xxxL 3). This then formed the true heart and centre of 
the whole sacrificial system of worship. In no. circumstances 
whatever could it be allowed to be dispensed with. We find, 
for example, that in the year 70 Jerusalem had for a con- 

Ilandbueh zu, ExMd^ p. 881 f. The objections advanced by Dillmaniif 
ExegeL handbuek xu Esfod, «. LeoiL p. dl3i can in no way affefst what is a 
simple and nndonbted matter of fact. 

*^ In the Miahna even the expression ** time of the mtnckA" (of the 
meat-offering) oontiDoes to be naetf as equiyaleot to. the afternoon ; for 
example, Beraehiolk iv. 1 ; Pemuhtm x. 1 ; Both katkcma^ vf< 4 ; McgiUa 
ill. 6, iv. 1. 
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sideiaUe time been invested by the Bomana, and that^ in 
ooDfiequenoe, the scarcity of food had reached a climax, bnt 
for all that the daily sacrifices oontinued to be regularly 
offered ; and it was felt by the Jews to be one of the heaviest 
calamities that oonld have befiBkUen them when, on the l7th 
of Tammnz, they at last found themselves in the position of 
having no more to offer.'** 

The following are the more specific prescriptions contained 
in the priest -code with regard to the Tamid (Ex. zxxix. 
88-42 ; Num. zxviiL 3-8)."^ Every morning and evening 
alike a male lamb of a year old and without blemish was to be 
offered as a Imrnt^fferimg^ and in doing so all those r^olations 
were required to be observed that apply to bumt-ofEBrings 
generally, particnlariy those contained in Lev. i. 10-13 and 
vi 1-6. Kot only so, but on every occasion a meal-offifing 
and a drviik^ffenmg were to be offered along with the burnt- 
offering, as it is prescribed by the ptiest-code that these were 
to accompany all burnt-offerings without exception (Num. xv. 
1—16). In cases in which the victim happened to be a lamb, 
the meat-offering was to consist of one-tenth of an ephah of 
fine flour (n^), which was to be mixed (^^, therefore not 
"baktS) with a quarter of a hin of pure oil ; while the corre- 
spondiDg drink-offering was to consist of a quarter of a hin of 
wine. The time at which the morning sacrifice was to be 
offered was early dawn ; that for the evening sacrifice again 
was to be, in Biblical phraseology, D!?]9n fa, ie. in the evening 
twilight, though at a later period it had become the practice 
to offer the evening sacrifice so early as the afternoon, or 

SM Joseph. BOL Jvd. tL 2. 1 ; Ifisbna, TamdOi iv. 6. Similarly in the 
days of the pemcotion by AntkxshaB Epiphuiet the aupprwmi on of the 
Tamd was regarded as one of the most aerions calamities posaible (Dan. 
viiL 11-18, zL 81, xiL 11). 

^ Oomp. further, Ligfatfoot*s Wia$torwm tem^ cap. ix. {Opp. i 716- 
722). Lnndioo, Die alL jad. BeRigih. book v. chap. l.-iL Winer^a Real- 
w9iierh.<f art ** Morgen- und Abendopfer.** Keil, Handb. der hibL ArchaeoL 
(2nd ed. 1876) p. 8781 Haneberg, Die reUgideem AliertkOmtr, pp. 604- 
609. For fan detaik, conaiilt the tractate Tamid^ and comp. note 250, 
below. 
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accoiding to our mode of reckoning, somewhere about three 
o'clock*" 

It was also the regular practice to offer the daily meai' 
offering of the high pried in conjunction with the daUy burnt- 
offering of the people. For, according to Lev. vi. 12-16, the 
high priest was required to offer a meat-offering every day 
(1^),^ both morning and evening, and one too which differed 
from that offered in the name of the people along with tlieir 
burnt-offering, not only in respect of quantity, but also as 
regards the mode in which it was prepared. It consisted 
altogether of only the tenth of an ephah of fine flour, of 
which one half was offered in the morning and the other half 
in the evening ; and not only was it mixed with oil, but after 
being so it was idhed in a flat pan C^^p?) ; the cakes thus 
prepared were then broken into pieces, oil was poured over 
them, and then they were duly offered (Lev. vL 14 ; comp. Lev. 

*** On the prinoipsl oocasion on which tbey speak of the Tomi'd, Philo 
and Josephns simply reprodace the ncriptand statementB with regard to 
the times for offering it (Philo, De vieUmU^ see. iiL : Kmf i»«rriiy fch mtw 
ifUp»9 ^vo dfiipc^s difMyup Znfpurm, rhw fii^ dfia r ji If, ro» U htXvif iwi^ct^ 
Joieph. AntL ilL 10. 1 : Ix 3i rov )ii/«or/ov dftiTJt/AaTos pofiog irrif Ap»ti lutf 

What the actual praeHce was in later tUntM is clearly evideDt from AniL sir. 
i. 8: %U ^nc ^^^(j vp*»t Tt K^l wtpl lf«r«y tip»99 hpovpycwmtp M rou 
/Sm^v. This entirely accords with the statement of the Midma (Pesachim 
T. 1), to the effect that the erening sacrifice was uraally slaughtered aboot 
half-past eight and offered about half-past nine o'clock (consequently, 
according to our reckoning, about half -past two and half-past three o'clock 
in the afternoon), (yomp. further, Josephns, contra Apion. ii. 8 (ed. Bekker, 
p. 289) : Mane etiam aperto tempk) oportebat facientes traditas hoetias 
introire et meridie ruisos dnm dauderetur templum. And hence it was 
also the practice to go to the temple abotU the ninth hour for derottonal 
purposes (Acts iii 1, x. 8, 80). 8ee in general, Henfeld's Cfeeehichte diet 
VolkeiJisrael, ill lUf. 

*** With this it is impossible to reconcile the words *' in the day when 
he is anomted,** Lev. vi. 20; one or other is a later interpolation. See 
Dillmann's Exeget Bandb, tu Esod. v. LeviL p. 442. Jewish and Christian 
expositors hare endearoured in various ways to dispose of the diacrepancy 
contained in this passage. See Frankel, Udfer den EinJIuss der paldsttn" 
indkn E3oege$e anj die alexandrinisdU HermeneuHk (1861), p. 148 f. 
Lundins, Die alL jOd ffeUigth. book i^ diap. iz. Thalhofer, Die unLht 
Opfer dee mo$. CuUes (1848), ppu 189-151. 
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iL 5-6).'^ Owing to the circumstance of its being made'ieady; 
in a nnno, it was known at a later period simply as the 
DWDH, '' the baked (the cakes), which is the designation already 
given to it, directly or indirectly, by the author of the 
Chronicles,*^^ and subsequently by the Mishna in particular.^ 
Now as the presenting of this offering was incumbent upon 
tlie high priest, we are, of course, justified in speaking of him 
as offering a daily sacrifica*^ At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that here the high priest is to be regarded as 
the offerer of the sacrifice only in the same sense in which 
the people is so in the case of the daily bumt-offering» i.«. he 
causes it to be offered in his name and at his own expense,*^ 
but it was by no means necessary that' he himself should 
officiate on the occasion. In fact the expression used in con- 
nection with this matter in Lev. vL 15 is not anp* but merely 

*«o Qq ^e mode of preparfttioD, comp. farther, Philo, De niciimu^ see. xt. 
Joseph. AntL iii 10. 7 ; lienachoth xl 8. Both nVT^ (kneading) and 

nHMC (baking) formed part of the process. Lnndios, Die alt. ftd. HeiUgth. 

book ill chap, zzxiz. pp. 56-61. TLalhofer, Die unhUiL Op/er^ p. 151 if. 

'^1 1 Ghron. ix. 81. In this passage the Septuagint simply paraphrases the 

words D^rann nbW as foHows : ril Ipym rir ivwtae rw rvyitvov rou 
, , -J . ^« - 

fnymX9v iifiuf. So also Gesemus, Theeaurutj under D^ron* But it ia 
probable that the author of the Ghronictes may have had in yiew the baked 
meat-offering generally, and not that of the high priest alone. 

*^' Tamid L 8, iii 1, iY.fiu; Joma iL 8, iii 4 ; MtHoehoik ir. 5, xL 8 ; 
Middoth L 4. 

'^* Philo, De MpeckUilmM Ugibvs^ iL sec. xxiiu (Mang. ii. 321): tux'^g U 
»«i ^iitf rfX«y MMf i»4MT«y ifiiptip. The well-known passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (yu, 27) is alao to be explaioed on thia ground ; 
only it must be underatood that this daily meat-offering on the part of the 
high priest was not a sin-offering, as the passage in question might lead one 
to suppose. On several Talmudks pasHigiis in which, either apparently or 
in reality, it is the daily offering of a sacrifice on the part of the high priest 
that is in question, see Herxfeld's Gtsch. dee VoUcee Jisrael^ ii. p^ 140 f. 

s«« Joseph. AtUL lit. 10. 7 : iyts V i itpt^s (ssthe high priest) U r£» nim, 

TO fiir nfM€v Trputri V lupo^ htXm ivt^^ti rf mvpL When a high priest 
died, the meat-offering had to be furnished at the expense of the people 
(according to Rabbi Juda, Shekalim^6^ at the expense of his heirs) until 
hitf successor was installed* 
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ne^. We learn firom Josephus that the high priest officiated 
as a role on the Sabbath and on festival days (see p. 255, 
above). But on ordinary occasions the meat-ofiTering of the 
high priest, in common with the sacriBces of the people, was 
offered by the priests who happened to be officiating for the 
time being ; and when the lots were drawn with the view of 
deciding who were to take the various parts of the service for 
the day, one was always drawn at the same time to determine 
who was to be entrusted with the duty of presenting the T^"*^ 
ijt. the meat-offering of the high priest.*^ Nay more — 
seeing that the law speaks of this offering as being an offering 
of Aaron and hU «ms (Lev. vL 13), — there is no reason 
why it should not also be conceived of as a sacrifice whica 
iht priuU offered for themselves.*^ 

Besides the offering of the sacrifices just referred to, the 
priests in the course of the daily service were also called 
upon to perform certain functions inside the temple in con- 
nection with the altar of incense and the candlestick. On the 
forvuT incense had to be offered every morning and every 
evening alike (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), that offered in the morning 
being previous to the offering of the burnt-offering, and that in 

'*' Taimid iiL 1, iv. fiiu ; Joma ii. 8. It is true, no doubt, that, strictly 
Bpeakiog, what is in view in the passages here referred to is not the actual 
offering of the sacrifice, but the bringing of the materials of it to the ascent 
leading to the top of the altar. Still, according to Tamid v. 2, Joma iL 
4-6, there was also appointed for the actual offering (the carrying of the 
sacrifice up to the altar hearth) precisely the same number of priests again 
as were employed in bringing it to the foot of the altar, yiz. nine, corre- 
sponding to the nine parte of which the sacrifice was composed, and among 
which, even in the passages first referred to {Tamid iii. 1, vv.Jin. ; Joma 
iL 8), the pn^^n are expreisly mentioned. Consequently, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the actual offering of the pn^3n also devolved, as a rule, 
upon an ordmary priest 

*^* Philo, Qtttf rerum div. Aerea* sea xxxvL (Mang. L 497) : ' Aax«I xml rag 
hhxtx^g Bvwimg iptft ^t ^"^ ^fnf^'^S$ iff ri yvip mvri* d9»y9V9iP .•/ 
It put ^td r^s rf/*<2«Xf4f(, »mi rif vvip rov Uwwe rmw \um» dfA»m9^ tCf 
d»tt0ifu» htifnrmt. Ih victimii^ sec xv. (ed. Mang. iL 250) : 2k/*tlm7i4g ydp 
% firdtXfx4^ atvrif iv9(m fnhpw hpw ri ^JM»r«» »«^' iKm^rwt ifUpit», cv ro 
fUM if€t9V fputttf^ TO ^ i*/»itv 3t/X4f 9p99mynMt rmywttfHB i« ix«/ff, ^4)i»«; 

DIV. IL VOU L T 
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the evening, on the other hand, coming afUr it, so that the 
daily burnt-offering was, as it were, girt round with the offer- 
ing of incensa^' Then further, with regard to the candlestick, 
it had to be attended to every morning and every evening. 
In the morning the lamps were trimmed and replenished with 
oil, when one or more of them (according to Josephus three) 
were allowed to bum throughout the day. In the evening 
again the rest of them were lighted, for it was prescribed 
that during the night the whole seven were to be burning 
(see especially Ex. xxx. 7, 8; 2 Chroa xiil 11; and in 
general, p. 281, above). 

Then lastly, with the view of imparting greater beauty to 
the worship, it was also deemed proper to have vocal and 
instrumental musie. When the burnt-offering was being pre- 
sented the Levites broke in with singing and playing upon 
their instruments, while two priests blew silver trumpets 
(2 Chron. xxix. 26-28 ; Num. x. 1, 2, 10). While this was 
going on the people were also assembled in the temple for 
prayer. At the pauses in the singing the priests sounded a 
fanfare with their trumpets, and as often as they did so the 
people fell down and worshipped.*** There was a special 

Mrphilo, De vieUmiSf sec. ilL (Mangey, ii. 2S9) : lis H n^f i*Mmi9 
iftipmv iriivf/ctArtu rd virrttw thMvrmrtt 4vfiLiaf*mrit9 *Uu ro& tutminreu' 
f*MTOf, Mpfffx^ms iKiov »«) Ivof/chov Trpi rf r^; kmitt^s 4ufitts *»' fittrd 
ri)yl«-xf^/f9ir. De vicUmU offerentilnu^ 86& ir. (Mang. iL 254) : ov ydp i^ltrat 
rip 6fi6»0tVTOP ivoiup l^ii vp<iaatyttyuPf wp\p fy^Of vtp\ fia0vp Spfipop Iv/^v- 
fAtJtvm, Still more precise iB the statement of the Miflhna (Joma ill 5), to 
the effect that ** the offering of the morning ineenee took plaoe between the 
sprinkling of the blood and the offering of the varioos parts of the rictim ; 
while the corresponding evening one occorred between the offering of these 
portions and the drink-offering." 

*^ On the assembling of the people in the temple for prayer, see Lnke 
L 10; Acts iiL 1. For more precise information, as fornished by the 
tractate Tamid^ see below. It is quite a mistake to suppose, as has bei-n 
done through a misapprehension of Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, z. 3» 9, 90, that the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours of the day (therefore, according to our reckon- 
ing, nine, twelve, and three o'clock) were regular stated times for prayer 
(so, for. example, Schoettgen, Horae hebr. i 418. Winer^s Realwifrterh. 
L 398. De Wette's note on Acts iL 15; and Meyer's on Acts iiL 1). The 
actual times for prayer were rather the three foUoi^ing:— (1) early in the 
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psalm for every day of the week, the one for Sunday being 
the 24th, for Monday the 48th, for Tuesday the 82nd, for 
Wednesday the 94th, for Thursday the Slst, for Friday the 
93rd, and for the Sabbath the 92nd'* 

The form of the daily service in the temple whicli we have 
just been describing, is the same as that which had been 

moraing, at the time of the monung aaerifioe ; (8) in tbe afternoon, aboat 
the ninth hoar (three o'clock), at the time of the CTening sacrifice ; and 
(8) in the erening at mmaet See Berackoth L 1 if., ir. 1. Henfeld'e 
Gttck. diM VolktM JiMTod, iii. p. 188 ff. Hambnrger, Rtal-Bne^fltr Bihd 
a. Talmud^ 2nd part, arte. *' Moigengebet," " Minchagebet," '^Abendgebet.* 
'** Tandd tIL fin. Further, Lnndius, Die alL jQd, HeUigth. book ir. 
chap. V. np. 25. Herzfeld's OtBOi du Voike$ Jisrad, til 168 f. OiiUz, Die 
TViRpe/ peabneH (Manatuekr, /. OeedL a. Wieeeee. dee JudenUL 1878, pp. 
217-222). Delitzach's CtmmeiUar mu den Psalmeii. In the cane of fire of 
the peahns here in qnestion the Sept also inserts in the title of each a correct 
statement of the particnlar day on which it was to be snng, thus: Pft. xxiv. 
(zxiii.), Ti( fuAg wmfifimrey ; xlfiiL (zlviL), ^vrip^ wmfifimrw ; xciv. (zciii.)i 
ttrpm^t wttfifimrw ; xciiL (zcli.), tic t^p ifdpitf rw wpoattfl^TW, Srt xar^ 
itiarmi i y^; JCxL (xci.), tte r^p ipiip»p roD vu^fidrov. Aa regards the 
psalm for the Sabbath, the statement to the effect that it was tbe one 
appointed for that day has forced its way even into the Masoretic text It 
has been alleged that the Jews were led to select those particular psalms 
from an idea that thej presented suitable parallels to the six creatiYe days 
(see BoA kaehana xxxL* ; So/erim xriiL 1 ; the oommentaries of Bar- 
tenora and Maimonidea in Surenhusius' Mighna^ vol. y. p. 310). But in the 
majority of the psalms in question it is quite impossible to discover any 
such parallelism. This view has obTiously been suggested by the circum- 
stance that when the ^station *' of IsraeUtea assembled in the synagogue to 
read a portaon of the Scripture (as described at p. 276 f. above), it was so 
arranged that in the course of the week the entire account of the creation 
should be read through consecutively (TaanUk iv. 8 : On the fint day of 
the week they read the account of the first and second daysf work ; on the 
second day of the week, that of the second and third days' work, and so 
on). Besides the psalms for the different days of the week, many others, 
of course, were used in the services of the temple on the most divers occa- 
sions. Thus, on the higk/eatival daye^ for example, the eo-caUed HaUd was 
snng, «.e. according to tiie ordinary view, Ps. cxiiL-cxvilL ; at the same 
time the traditions would seem to be somewhat undecided as to what we 
are to understand by the Hallel ; see Buxfeorfs Lex, ChaUL ooL 618-616 
(under S^). Lightfoot's horae hebr,^ note on Lake xiiL 85 {Opp, iL 
p. 688 f.). Lundiui^ note on Taanith ilL 9 (in Suienhusias' Miehna^ iL 
p. 877). Grilts, Monatuekr. 1879, pp. 202 ff., 241 ff. Levy's NmMfr. 
W&rterb. under ^i. Hamburger, Bud-EnqfcL /ttr Bibel wd l^almud^ 2nd 
part, art '' HalleL" 
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already delineated with so much fondness by the son of Siiach 
(Sir. L 11-21). A very circumstantial account of the maming 
service, founded evidently on sound tradition, is given in the 
Mishna in the tractate Tamid, the substance of which may 
here be subjoined by way of supplement to what we have 
already said."*^ 

The officiating priests slept in a room in the inner court 
Early in the morning, even before daybreak, the official who 
liad charge of the lots for deciding how the difTerent functions 
for the day were to be apportioned came» and, in the first 
place, caused a lot to be drawn to determine who was to per- 
form the duty of removing the ashes firom the altar of burnt- 
offering. Those who were disposed to offer themselves for 
this task were expected to have taken the bath prescribed by 
the law previous to the arrival of the above-mentioned official* 
The lots were then drawn, and one of those who thus presented 
themselves was in tlus way told off to perform the duty in 
question. This person then set to work at once while it was 
still dark, and with no light but that of the altar fire. The 
first thing he did was to wash his hands and feet in the brazen 
laver that stood between the temple and the altar, after which 
he mounted the altar and carried away the ashes with a silver 
pan. While this was being done, those whose duty it was to 
prepare the baked meat-offering (of the high priest) were also 
busy with their particular function.**^ Meanwhile fresh wood 
was laid upon the altar, and, while this was burning, the priests, 
after they had all in like manner washed their hands and feet 
in the brazen laver, went up to the lischkaih ht-gasUh (on this see 

'^ The tntctate in qnestioii is to be found in SQienhasiiu' Mvkna^ vol. v. 
pp. 284-SlO ; and in UgoUni's Tku. toL liz. coL 1467-1602. Tbe principal 
p:iflBage8 along with other material also in Ugdini's T^ket. voL ziiL 942-1055. 
There is a good edition of the tractate by itwlf (and, as in the case of those 
already mentioned, alio fomiihed with a Latin tnmdation and notes), 
under the title, Tractatui TabmidieuM de aikm quoti^ano tanpH^ qmtm vertione 
Laiina donatiKm et notis Ubutrattim . . • mib praeddio Du, Ccnradi IkenU 
patrui net • • • enulitontm examini mdijieU ameior Canradui Iken^ Biaemae 
178f». 

»> Tamid i. 1-4. Ck)mp. Joma L 8, iL 1-2. 
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p. 191, above), where the further drawing of the lots took 
place.** 

The official who had chai^ of this matter then caused lots 
to be drawn in order to determine — (1) who was to slaughter 
the victim ; (2) who was to sprinkle the blood upon the altar ; 

(3) who was to remove the ashes from the altar of incense ; 

(4) who was to trim the lamps on the candlestick ; further, 
who were to carry the various portions of the victim to the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, viz. who (6) was to cany the 
head and one of the hind legs ; (6) who the two forelegs ; 
(7) who the taO and the other hind 1^ ; (8) who the bresst 
and the neck ; (9) who the two sides ; (10) who the entrails ; 
(1 1) who the offering of fine flour ; (1 2) who the baked meat- 
offering (of the high priest) ; and (13) who the wine for the 
drink-offering.''' The next step was to go out to see whether 
there was as yet any symptom of daybreak. Then as soon as 
the dawn appeared in the sky they proceeded to bring a lamb 
from the lamb-house and the ninety-three sacred utensils from 
the utensil-room. The lamb that was thus to form the victim 
had now some water given to it from a golden bowl, where- 
upon it was led away to the slaughtering place on the north 
side of the altar.*^ Meanwhfle the two whose duty it was to 
clean the altar of incense and trim the lamps proceeded 
to the temple, the former with a golden pail (*?9) '^^ ^^® 
latter with a golden botUe (ra). They opened the great 
door of the temple, went in, and proceeded, the one to deau 
the altar of incense, and the other to trim the lamps. In the 
case of the latter however the arrangement was, that if the 
two that were farthest east were found to be still burning they 
were in the meantime to be lefb undisturbed, and only the 
other five were to be trimmed. But should it so happen that 
the two that were farthest east were out, then they were, in 
the first place, to be trimmed and relighted before the trimming 
of the others was proceeded with. And so having finished 

s«> Tamid ii. 1-6. •» Tamid m. 1 ; Joma iL 8. 

'^ Tamid iiL 2-5 ; comp. Joma iiL 1-2. 
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their tadk, the two priests now retired, but thej left behind 
them in the temple the utensils which they had been nsing.^^ 

While the two just referred to were thus occupied within 
the temple, the lamb was being slaughtered at the slaughtering 
place by the priest to whose lot this duty had fallen, another 
at the same time catching up the blood and sprinkling it upon 
the altar. The victim was then flayed and cut up into a 
number of pieces. The entrails were washed upon marble 
tables that were at hand for the purpose. There were whole 
six priests appointed to carry the pieces to the altar, one piece 
being borne by each priest. Then a sevetUh earned the 
o£feiing of fine flour, an eighth the baked meat-offering (of the 
high priest), and a ninth the wine for the drink-offering. All 
the things here mentioned were in the first instance laid down 
on the west side of the ascent to the altar and at the foot of 
it, and then seasoned with salt, whereupon the priests betook 
themselves once more to the lischkath ha-gasith for the purpose 
of repeating the schma.^ 

After they had repeated the schma, the lots were again 
drawn. In the first instance they were drawn among those 
who as yet had not been called upon to offer up incense in 
order to determine which one amongst them should now be 
entrusted with this duty.*^^ Then another was drawn to deter- 
mine who were to lay the various parts of the victim upon the 
altar (which, if we are to believe Rabbi Elieser ben Jacob, was 

*M Tandd iii. 6-9. For an exposition of Tamid iii. 6, oomp. further, Grate, 
Manatsschr. 1880, p. 289 ff. 

*^ Tamid iv. 1-S. For the place where the pieces were laid down, aee 
also Skekalim viii. 8. Aocording to Shekalim yL 4, there was a marble 
table for this porpoee standing on the west aide of the ascent to the altar. On 
the salting of the pieces, see Lev. ii. IS ; Ezek. zliii. 24; Joseph. AntL liL 9. 1. 

M7 The offering of the incense was regarded as the most solemn stage in 
the whole sacrificiAl act. See Philo, De vietimis offereniibus^ sec. iv. (Mangey, 
ii. 254) : *0«rf» ymp, oT^*/, X/li»» fUw dfAtiwrnw x^w^i r<^ ^ ^^ «)vraif rSw 
fero; Aytintfit^ to^qi/t^ Kptirr4t9 i )/« rip ivtSvfAHtfAivttp tvx§tpt9rlu 
r^glt^rtw ipmlfittf. Hence it was while they were offering the incense 
above sU that revelations were made to the priests, as for example in the 
case of John Hjrrcaniis (Joseph. Antt xiiL 10. 8) and that of Zachariaa 
(Luke i. 9-20). 
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done by the same priests who had fo)*merl7 carried them to 
the foot of the altar). Those on whom no lot fell upon this 
occasion were now free to go away, and accordingly they took 
off their official attire.*" 

The priest to whose lot the duty of offering the incense 
had fallen now went and took a golden saucer (*|3) covered 
with a lid, and inside of which again there was a smaller 
saucer ^ll?) containing the incense.** Another priest took a 
silver pan (^?n?), and with it brought some live coal from the 
altar of burnt- offering and then emptied it into a golden pan.^ 
This being done, both entered the temple together. The one 
emptied the coals that were in his pan on to the altar of 
incense, prostrated himself in an attitude of devotion, and then 
withdrew. The other took the smaller saucer containing the 
incense out of the laiger one^ then handing this latter to a 
third priest, he emptied the incense out of the saucer on to 
the coals upon the altar, whereupon it ascended in clouds of 
smoka This being done, he, like the other, fell down in an 
attitude of devotion, and then left the temple. But, previous 
to these latter having entered, the two who had chaige of the 
cleaning of the altar of incense and the trimming of the 
lamps had also come back and entered for the second time, 
the former merely to bring away his utensils (the V9)i the 
latter in like manner to bring away his (the na), but also for 
the additional purpose of trimming the more easterly of the 
two lamps that had not yet been so ; the other being allowed 
still to bum in order that with it the others might be lighted 
in the evening. If it, too, happened to be out, then it was 
trimmed like the others, and lighted with fire taken from the 
altar of burnt-offering.'^* 

^" Tamid v. 1-S. Gomp. Joma iL i-5. 

*** That the lid belonged to the tp and not to the "]T1 may be seen from 
Tamid vlL 2 ; as also from ita being aasumed that poenbly aome of the 
iooense might fall from the *|T3 when it was full into the V|3, Tamid yL S. 

*^ Tamid ▼. 4-5. On the gold and silver pan, as well as the incense 
itself, oomp. farther Joma iv. 4. 

^^ Tamid yi. 1-S. Aocordmg to this aoooont from the Ifiahna, it 
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The five priests who had been thus occupied inside the 
sanctuaiy now proceeded with their five golden utensils in 
their hands to the steps in front of the temple, and there 
pronounced the priestly benediction over the people, in the 
course of which the name of Qod was pronounced as it spells 
(therefore mm, not ^mw).*" 

And now, at this point, the offering of the bumt-ofifering 
was proceeded with, the priests who had been appointed to 
this duty taking up the portions of the victim that lay at the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, and after placing their hands 
upon them, throwing them on to the altar.*" In those cases 
in which the high priest officiated, he caused the pieces to be 
given to him by the ordinary priests, and then placing his 
hands upon them he threw them on to the altar. And now, 
in the last place, the two meat-ofiferings (that of the people 
and that of the high priest) and the drink-oflfering were pre- 
sented. When the priest was bending forward to pour out 
the drink-oflfering a signal was given to the Levites to proceed 
with the music. They accordingly broke in with the singing 
of the psalm, and at every pause in the music two priests 
blew with silver trumpets, and every time they blew the 
people all fell down and prayed.*^ 

appean that only one of the aeren lamps of the oandlestidc was kept burning 
during the day, and that the middle one of the three on Hke east aide. 
Aoccnding, on the other hand, to what most be regarded as the more 
important testimony of Joeephiu, it was nsoal to have three lamps boming 
in the day-time ; see p 281, aboTe. On the whole controveny as to which 
and how many lamps bomt during the day, see also Iken, TraetaiuM Tal- 
mudicuM de cuUu quotidiano tempU (17S6), pp. 78-76, 107 L 

«•« Tamid vu. 2. 

"^ The throwing reqniied a special dexterity on the part of the priests, 
a dexterity of which Pseodo- Aristeas already speaks in terms of admiration 
(Haveroamp's ./bsepAiif, ii. 2. 112 ; Men* Archiv^ L 271). 

**^ Tamid vii. 8. Towards the dose this tractate becomes somewhat less 
detailed. It only describes the mode of offering the sacrifice in those cases 
in which the high priest himself officiated. Besides, the offering of the two 
meat-offerings is not expressly mentioned. That we have inserted them in 
their proper place it is impossible to doobt^ if we may jadge from the 
order in which they are introduced elsewhere ( Tamid iii. 1, It. Jm,), Con- 
le^venftly, the meat-offering of the high priest was not offered before that 
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The evening service was exactly similar to the morning one, 
which has just been described. The only difference was that 
in the former the incense was offered after the burnt-offering 
instead of before it» while in the evening again the lamps 
were not trimmed, but simply lighted (see p. 290 fl above). 

Those two daily public sacrifices formed the substratum of 
the entire worship of the temple. They were also offered, and 
that in the manner we have described, on every Sabbath and 
every feAival day. But with the view of distinguishing 
them above ordinary occasions, it was the practice on those 
days to add further public offerings to the ordinary tamid. 
The addition on the Sabbath consisted of two male lambs 
of a year old, which were offered as a burnt - offering 
along with two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour as a meat- 
offering, and a corresponding amount of wine as a drink- 
offering. Consequently the sacrifices offered at a single 
service on the Sabbath would be exactly equivalent to the 
daily morning and evening sacrifices put together.** On 
fextival days again the additional offerings were on a still 
more extensive scale. On the occasion of the feast of the 
Passover, for example, there were offered as a burnt-offering, 
and that daUy during the whole seven days over which the 
festival extended, two young bullocks, a ram, and seven 
lambs, along with the corresponding meat- and drink-offerings, 
and in addition to all this, a he-goat as a sin-offering (Num. 
xxviiL 16-25) ; and on the feast of Weeks again, which lasted 

of the people, as Heb. tIL 27 might lead as to sappose, bat after it. See 
also Limdius, Die oiLjM, Heiligih, book ill chap, zzzix. na 68. 

*^ Nam. xzyiiL 9, 10. Philo, De vietimis, sec. iii. (Maag. iL 239) : Trntg Zi 
ifii^f^Mig ZivXmvti^n roy rZw It^lmw mpt$fU». Joseph. AiUL iiL 10. 1 . 

rpvrof hpwpywimf. The prescriptioDs in EzeL xItL 4, 5 are esBentially 
different from thi& But the main difference between pre- and poet- 
exilic times, as regards both the festival sacrifices and the tamid alike, 
lay in this, that pretdous to the exile the king was called upon to defray the 
cost of them, whereas after the exHe they were provided at the expense of 
the people thenuelves. See in particular, Ezek. zlv. 17 ; and in general, 
Ezek. xlv. 18, zlvL 16. For an aoooont of the form of worship observed on 
Ihe Sabbath, see Londios, DkolLjQd, HeiUgth, book v. chap. v. 
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only one day, there were offered the same sacrifices as on 
each of the seven days of the feast of the Passover (Num. 
xxviiL 26-31). Then on the occasion of the ftad of TabtTr- 
fuzeles, which, as being the festival that took place when the 
harvest was over, wotdd naturally be celebrated with specisd 
tokens of thankfulness, the number of sacrifices was much 
greater stilL On the first day of this feast there were offered, 
as a bumt-offeriDg, thirteen young bullocks, two jams, and 
fourteen lambs, along with the correspctnding meat- and drink- 
offerings, and over and above all this a he-goat as a sin- 
offering ; while on each of the six. following festival days, all 
those sacrifices were repeated, with this difference, that every 
day there was one bullock fewer than on the precediug day 
(Num. zxix 12-34). Similar supplementary sacMfices and 
offerings, at one time on a larger at another on a smaUer 
scale, were also prescribed for the other festivals (the new 
moon, the new year, and the great day of atonement) that 
oocurred in the course of the year (see in general. Num. 
xxviii.-zxix.). Then to those sacrifices which merely 
served to indicate in a general way the festive character of 
the occasions on which they were offered, there were further 
added those special ones that had reference to the peculiar 
significance of the feast (on this see Lev. xyi. and xxiiL). 

But copious as those public sacrifices no doubt were, they 
still seem but few when compared with the multitudes of 
private offerings and sacrifices that w^re offered. It was the 
vast number of these latter^ — so vast in fact as to be well-nigh 
inconceivable — ^that gave its peculiar stamp to the worship at 
Jerusalem. Here day after day whole crowds of victims 
were slaughtered and whole masses of flesh burnt ; and when 
any of the high festivals came round, there was such a host 
of sacrifices to dispose of that it was scarcely possible to attend 
to them all. notwithstanding the fact that there were thousands 
of priests officiating on the occasion.*^ But the people of 
*M AristeaB (in Havercamp'8 Jompkua^ iL 2. 112. Herx' ArMo^ L 270. 
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Israel aaw in the panctilious observanoe of this worship the 
principal means of securing for themselves the fiavoar of their 
Go4 



APPENDIX. 

FABTIGIPAnOK OF GBMTILE8 IH THE W0B8HIP AT JERT78ALE1I. 

Considering the wall of rigid separation which, as regards 
matters of religion, the Jews had erected between themselves 
and the Gentiles, it would not readily occur to one that these 
latter were also permitted to take part in the worship at 
Jerusalem. And yet that such was the case is a fact as well 
authenticated as any fact could be. Nor are we thinking here 
of the large body of proselytes, i^ of those Gentiles who, to some 
extent, professed their adherence to the faith of Israel, and who 
on this account testified their reverence for Israel's God by 
sacrificing to Hinu No^ we have in view such as were real 
(Jentiles, and who, in sacrificing at Jerusalem, would by no 
means care to acknowledge that in so doing they were pro- 
fessing their belief in the superstitio Judaica, There is how- 
ever but one way of understanding this singular fact, and 
that is by reflecting how formal and superficial the connectiop 
often is, in practical life, between faith and worsJUp, — a con- 
nection that originally was of so very intimate a character, — 
and also how this was peculiarly the case at the period now 
in question. The presenting of a sacrifice with a view to its 
being offered in some famous sanctuary was very often nothing 
more than an expression, on the part of the offerer, of a 
cosmopolitan piety, nay, in many instances a mere act of 

nfikfmf. Philo, P7to 3/oAt>, iii. 19, iniL: IIoXX«y 2j MMr«i r« itwmyKm^* 

hprmt Cvip rt titaf itui^TW tutl xo/rii vwip dwmmip hd fAv^fm^ »ml •vxt ^de 
m^df mlriuf Jcr.A. Gomp. the numben giYen in 1 Kings viiL 63 ; 
1 Ghron. ttjt. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxiz. 82 f., xxz. 24, zzzv. 7-9. 
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oourtesj toward a particular people or a particalar city, and 
not in the least intended to be regarded as indicating the 
man's religious creed. And if this was a thing that occurred 
in the case of famous sanctuaries elsewhere, why should it not 
take place at Jerusalem as well t There was no reason why 
the Jewish people and their priests should discountenance an 
act intended to do honour to their God, even though it were 
purely an act of politeness. As for the oflTering of the 
sacrifice, that was really the priests* affair ; it was for them to 
see that this was gone about in proper and due form. And if 
the sacrifice were provided, there did not seem to be any 
particular reason for caring at whose expense it was so. In 
any case the Jew was not called upon, through any religious 
scruple, to decline a gift of this nature even from one who did 
not otherwise yield obedience to the law. And accordingly 
we find the Old Testament itself proceeding on the assumption 
that a sacrifice might be legitimately offered even by a Gentile 
0?^ t?).^ And so the Judaism of later tiines has also 
carefully specified what kinds of sacrifices might be accepted 
from a Gentile and what might not : for example, all were to 
be accepted that were offered in consequence of a vow or as 
freewill offerings (all D^^ and rri^?); whiles on the other 
hand, those of an obligatory character, such as sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings, and those presented by those who had issues, 
and by women after child-birth and such like, could not be 
offered by Gentiles.*"* The offerings therefore which these 
latter were permitted to present were burnt-offerings, meat- 
offerings, and drink-offerings.** Hence it is, that in enumerat- 
ing the special l^al prescriptions relating to offerings, there 

M7 Ley. xzii. 25 and DOlmaim** note. It is here stated that it would be 
unlawfid to take Uenushed aniinab for Tictims even from a Gentfle, which 
preBupposes, of ooorse, that, generally speaking, Gentiles might lawfullj 
present sacrifices. '** Shekalim L 6. 

set Thank- or peaoe-o£ferings thej were debarred from preaentbg, for the 
simple reason that thej would not possess the Leritical purity required of 
those who, in this instance, partook of the flesh of the Tictims at the 
sacrificial feast (Ler. riL 20, 21). 
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lis frequently a reference, at the same time, to the sacrifices of 
the Gentiles as welL^ 

The general fact, that sacrifices were offered by and in the 
name of Gentiles, is one that is vouched for in the most explicit 
way possible by Josephus, who informs us that on the occa- 
sion of the breaking out of the revolution in the year 6 aj)., 
precisely one of the first things done was to pass a resolution 
declaring that it was no longer lawful to take sacrifices from 
Gentiles.*^^ By way of protesting against such a proceeding, 
the opposite conservative party took care to point out that 
" all their forefathers had been in the habit of receiving sacri- 
fices at the hands of Grentiles ; " and that if the Jews were 
to be the only people among whom a foreigner was not to be 
allowed to sacrifice, then Jerusalem would incur the reproach 
of being an ungodly dty.*" History records at least several 
remarkable instances of the matter now in question. When 
we are told, for example, that Alexander ths Oreai once 
sacrificed at Jerusalem,*" the truth of this fieust no doubt 
depends on how far it is historically true that this monarch 
ever visited that city at alL But be this as it may, the 
simple fact of such a thing being even recorded goes to prove 
that Judaism looked upon such a proceeding as perfectly Inti- 
mate and proper. Then Ptolemaeus HI, is likewise alleged to 
have offered sacrifices at Jerusalem.''^ Again, Antioehua VIL 
{Sidetes), while he was at open feud with the Jews and was in 
the very act of besieging Jerusalem, went so far as, on the 
occasion of the feast of Tabernacles, to send sacrifices into the 
city, presumably with the view of disposing the God of the 
enemy in bis favour, whUe the Jews on their part cordially 

''® ShekaUm tIL 6 ; Sebachim It. 6 ; Menachoth t. S, 5, 6, yL 1, ix. Sb 
Cooip. farther, Hamburger's Rtal-Eneyd. fitr Bibel «. Talmud^ 2Bd part, 
art '* Opfer der Heiden." 

s'l BeiL Jvd. iL 17. 2-4. 

*'' BdL Jud, ii 17. 4 : 5ri nrrti oi v^oyAMi rtH dwi tup mTCk^ytwuw 

<7S Joseph. AnU. zL a 6. >'« Joseph. ctnUra ApUm. iL 5, inO. 
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welcomed the sacrifices as a token of the king's sympathy 
with their faith.*'* Further, when Marcus Agrippa, the dis- 
tinguished patron of Herod, came to Jerusalem in the year 
16 B.O., he there sacrificed a hecatomb, consequently a burnt- 
offering consisting of no fewer than a hundred oxen.^^ Once 
more, Josephus tells us with regard to Vitellius, that be came 
to Jerusalem at the Passover season in the year 37 A.D., for 
the purpose of offering sacrifice to God.*^ How frequent 
such acts of courtesy or cosmopolitan piety were may be 
further seen from the circumstance that Augustus expressly 
commended his grandson Caius Caesar, because on his way 
from Egypt to Syria he did not stay to worship in Jeru* 
salenL*^ Tertullian is therefore perfectly justified in saying 
that once upon a time the Bomans had even honoured the 
God of the Jews by offering Him sacrifice, and their temple 
by bestowing presents upon it^ Nor are we to suppose that 
it is merely proselytes that are in view when Josephus 
describes the altar at Jerusalem as ^ the altar venerated by 
all Greeks and barbarians," ^ and says of the place on which 
the temple stood, that it "is adored by the whole world, and 
for its renown is honoured among strangers at the ends of the 
earth." *» 

In the class of sacrifices offered for and in the name of 
Gentiles should also be included the ioerifiee for Via Oeniile 
authorUies, As previous to the exile the Israelitish kings 
were in the habit of defraying the cost of the public sacrifices, 

>Tf Ann. xiiL & 2. 

*'* AntL x?L 2. 1. Sacrifices on so large a scale as this were nothing 
uoasaal in the temple at Jenualem. See Ezra iL 17. Fhilo, Legat. ad 
Cajian, sec. xlr. (Mang. iL 69S). Orae. SibylL iiL 676, 626. 

«" Antt. xriii. 6. 8. 

*'* Sueton. AuffusL cap. xoiiL: Gajnm nepotem, quod Judaesm prae- 
terrehens apud Hierosolyma non sapplicasset, conlaudavit 

"* TertnUisn, Apologet. cap. xxtL : Cajns (Jadaeae) et denm Tiotimts et 
templum donis et gentem foederibus aUquamdin Romani honorsstis. 

'^ BeiL Jmd, ▼. 1. 8 : T«»*BXX«ri wmtrt timl fimffiapatt n^fMw t^fUw, 

Ml BeO. JwL It. i. 8 (ed. Bekker^ ▼. 816. 2-4) : ^ )^ vvo t% •/M»^»iir 
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80 Cyrus in like manner is said to have given orders that 
whatever means and materials might be required for this 
purpose should be furnished out of the royal exchequer, at 
the same time however with the view of prayer being offered 
*' for the life of the king and his sons " (Ezra vL 1 0). The 
fact of a sacrifice being specially offered in behalf of the 
sovereign {oXoKaurma-i^ nrpanpepofUvff inrep rod /ScuriKim) is 
further confirmed by still more explicit testimony belonging 
to the time of the Maccabaean movement (1 Mace. viL 33). 
Consequently we see that even then, at a time when a great 
proportion of the people was waging war with the king of 
Syria, the priests were still conscientiously offering the sacri- 
fice that, as we may venture to suppose, had been founded by 
the Syrian kings themselves. In the Roman period again 
this sacrifice, offered on behalf of the Oentile authorities, was 
precisely the only possible form under which Judaism could 
furnish something like an equivalent for that worship of the 
emperor and of Borne that went on throughout all the other 
provinces. We learn indeed firom the explicit testimony of 
Philo, that Augustus himself ordained that, in all time coming, 
two lambs and a bullock were to be sacrificed every day at 
the emperof's expense.*** It was to this sacrifice offered **in 
behalf of the emperor and the Eoman people " that the Jews 
expressly pointed in the time of Caligula, when their loyalty 
happened to be called in question in consequence of their 
having opposed the erection of the emperor's statue in the 
temple.*** And we are further informed that it continued to 

*** Philo, Leg. ad Cajum^ sec. zxiii. (ecL Mang. il 569) : w^oaraiof *ml h 

Uittw xf ortf)«», dirmp)c^prf in^/rrfi hf^ mHn.»\fAixP' '^^^ ^^^ fXfrftXovvrtf/ ««i 
f/f Uraw lyrrtXta^v^orrtfi. He also uses terms almost identical with these 
in sec xl., ed. Mang. ii. 692, where however he adds the remark, that Apwu 
f/vi )v« ic«2 Ttfv^of r«2 hptm^ tif KiU9M§ i^jiipvM [1. kpilvwt] rw fittfUp, 

*** Joseph. BelL JudL il 10. 4: 'Iov)«i«i vtpl ftir K«iV«^of »ml r«v 
li/Aov TUP "Pttftmlmw Zlc rvf ^ftipm^ ivtivt^mmaw. From the oonclosloa 
of thiti sentenoewe see that, like the public sacrifices, the daily saeriflce 
for the emperor was also offered partly in the monuii^ and partly in the 
iffetiiHg. 
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be regolarly offered down till the time when the revolution 
broke oat in the year 66 A-D.**^ Then we have it, on the 
authority of PhiIo» that it was not merely a sacrifice fcr the 
emperor, but one that had been also instituted hy him ; a step 
which, in spite of his strong antipathy to Judaism, Augustus 
would probably deem it prudent to take from political con- 
siderationa It is true, no doubt, that Josephus affirms . that 
the expenses connected with the sacrifice now in question were 
defrayed by the Jewish people themselves.^ Possibly how- 
ever this historian himself was not at the time aware that the 
money to pay for the' sacrifice came actually from the emperor. 
At the same time it would appear that, on special occasions, 
very large sacrifices were offered in behalf of the emperor at 
the public expense ; as, fbr example, in the time of Caligula, 
when a hecatomb was offered on each of three different 
occasions, first on the occasion of that emperor's accession to 
the throne, then on that of his recovery from a serious illness, 
and lastly at the commencement of his campaign in 
Germany.- 

Besides offering sacrifices, it was also very common for 
Grentiles to bestow gifts upon the temple at Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas, for example, gives a very minute account of 
the splendid presents which Ptolemaeus Philadelphus gave to 

M4 BeS. Jvd. iL 17. 2-4. 

'*' Joseph, contra Apion, ii. 6, Jin. : Fadmus autem pio eis (soil, 
iroperatoribus et populo RomsDo) continua Bacrificia ; et Don soluni 
qnoUdianis diebus ex impenaa communi omnium Jadnaomm talis cele- 
bnimna, vemm quum noUaa alias hoatiaa ex oommani neque pro filiis 
peragamoa, aolis imperatoribos bono honorem praedpnam pariter ezbibemui, 
qnem hominom nuUi penolvimoa 

*** Philo, L^at ad dyuMf aec xlv. (ed Hang. iL 598). Sacrifice and 
pmyer in behalf of the Gentile anthorittea ia recommended generally in 
Jer. xxix. 7 ; Bar. L 10, 11. Aboik uL 2 : '' Babbi Chaaaniah, preudeni 
of the prieaU, said: Fray for the welfare of the higher aothoritiea *' irxcho 
meaoing Here the Qentile aathoritiea). For the Christian pnotice, oomp. 
lTim.iLl,2. C/emeiu iSomoiittf, IzL ; and in addition, the material collected 
by Hamack {Patrum apottoL qpp. L 1, ed. 2, 1876, p. 103 f.). Mangold, Dt 
tcfietia primaeva pro Caetaribut ae wutgiitratOnu Ilomanu preees fundenU^ 

1881. 
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the temple on the occasion of his requesting the Jewish high 
priest to send him a number of persons who would be 
suflBciently competent to take part in a translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, the articles presented being twenty 
golden and thirty silver cups, five goblets, and a golden table 
of elaborate workmanship.'*' Although this story may belong 
to the realm of the legendary, still it may be regarded as 
faithfully reflecting the practice of the time. For, apart from 
this, we have it vouched for elsewhere over and over again 
that the Ptolemies frequently gave presents to the temple of 
Jerusalem.^ Nor was it different in the Boman period. 
When Sosim, in conjunction with Herod, had suceeded in 
conquering Jerusalem, he presented a golden crown.*** Marcus 
Agrippa too, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem to 
which we have already referred, presented gifts for the further 
embellishment of the temple.*"* Among the vessels of the temple 
which John of Gischala caused to be melted during the siege 
were the wine goblets {oKparo^poC) that had been presented 
by AuguduB and his consort**^ Altogether it was not in the 
least unusual for Bomans to dedicate gifts to the temple.*** 
And so, strange to say, in this way even the exclusive temple 
of Jerusalem became in a certain sense cosmopolitan ; it too 
received the homage of the whole world in common with the 
more celebrated sanctuaries of heathendom. 

**^ Ftendo^Aristeas in HayereaiDp^s edition of JoiephM^ iL 2. 108-111 
(abo hi Merx* Arekiv^ L 262-269) ; in the citation as given m AntL ziiL 
8. 4 ; oonfra Apiotu iL 5, udt, 

>M 2 Mace. iiL 2, v. 16. Joseph. AntL ziiL S. 4 ; cwUra Apum. iL 5, 

<n AntL ziv. 16. 4. 

*^ Fhilo, LegaL ad Cajum^ sea zzxyiL, ed. Mang. iL 689. 
Ml BeU. JtuL V. 18. 6. Comp. PhUo, LegaU ad Cajum, see. zxiiL, ed. 
Hang. u. 569. 
'M BclL Jud. W. 8. 10 (Bekker, v. 805. 20 f.). Comp. iL 17. 8. 
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L GAKOMICAL DIGNITT OF HOLT SGBIPTURK^ 



Thx fact most essentially conclusive for the religious life of 
the Jewish people during the period under consideration is, 
that the law, which regulated not only the priestly service 
but the whole life of the people in their religious, moral and 
sodftl relations, was acknowledged as given by God Himself. 
Its every requirement was a requirement of Qod from His 
people, its most scrupulous observance was therefore a religious 
duty, nay the supreme and in truth the sole religions duty. 
The whole piety of the Israelite consisted in obeying with 
fear and trembling, with all the zeal of an anxious conscience, 
the law given him by Grod in all its particulars. Hence the 
specific character of Israelitish piety during this period depends 
on^ the acknowledgment of this digility of the law. 

The age of this acknowledgment may be determined 
almost to the day and hour. It dates from that important 
occurrence, whose epoch-making importance is duly brought 
forward in the Book of Nehemiah, the reading of the law by 
Ezra, and the solemn engagement of the people to observe it 
(Neh. viii-x.). The law, which was then read, was the 
Pentateuch in essentially the same form as we now have it. 
Isolated passages may have been subsequently interpolated, 
but with respect to the main substance, thede need not be 

■ « 

taken account of. Henceforward, then the law given by Ood 

through Moses yxisa^cknaivl^dged by the people as the binding rule 

of lifSj i.e, as canonical. For it is in the very nature of the 

^ See the literatore on the history of the Old Test canon in Stnckf art. 
«'Kanon des A. T.,*^ in Henog's Eeod-Encycl vol. vil 2nd ed. (1880) 
p. 450 sq. ; and in Schmiedel, art ** Eanon," in Erscb and Grnber s AUgevL 
Encyclopddie, § 2, voL xuiL (1882) p. 835 sq. 
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law that its acoeptance eo ipso inyolves the acknowledgment 
of its binding and normative dignity.' Hence this acknow- 
ledgment was from that time onwarda a self-evident assump- 
tion to every Israelite. . It was the condition without which 
no one was a member of the chosen people, or could have a 
share in the promises given to them. ** He who asserts that 
the Thorah is not from heaven (pmffn p mm fM), has no part in 
the future world.*' ^ It is however in the nature of the thing 
that this notion should, as time went on, be held With increas- 
ing strictness and severity. While its original meaning was 
only that the eommands of the law were in their entirety and 
in their details the commands of God, the assumption of a 
divine origin was gradually referred to the entire Pentateuch 
according to its whole wording. " He who says that Moses 
wrote even one verse of his own knowledge (^lOffp ^|p) is a 
denier and despiser of the word of God." ' The whole Penta- 
teuch was thus now regarded. as dictated by God, as prompted 
by the Spirit of God.^ Even the last eight verses of Deutero- 
nomy, in which the death of Moses is related, were said to 
have been written by Moses himself by means of divine 
revelation.' Nay at last, the view of a divine dictation was 
no longer suflBcient. The complete book of the law - was 
declared to have been handed to Moses by God, and it was 
only disputed, whether God delivered the whole Thorah to 
Moses at once or by volumes (n^^D r6?o).* 

After the law and as an addition to it, certain other writings 
of Israelite antiquity, the writings of the prophets and toorke on 
the elder (pre-ezilian) history of Isrofi, attained to similar 

' > Gomp. WeUhanseo, Geschi^de Israels^ i: 2 sq., 425 sq. 

^ Sanhedrin z. 1. 

*Bab.Sankedrin99^. 

^ See in genera], Joh. Delitach, De impiratUme seripturae saerae,. qvid 
itatuerint patreg apoeUUei et apolageUu seeitndi saecuU (Lips. 1872), pp. ir^ 
14-17. 

* Baba haihra 15« (latin Man, TradiUo raHnnorum veierrimad^iibrorum 
VeL Teet. ordim of que engine. Lips. 1884, p. 28). Philo, VUa Mom, iiL 
89 (ed. Mang. U. 179). Joseph. AniL iv. 8. 48. 
. • Gittmei^. 
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authority. They were for a long time respected and naed as 
a valuable l^acy of antiqaity^ before their canonization was 
thought o£ Gradually however they appeaired beside the 
law as a second class of ** sacred Scriptures.'' and the longer 
their combination with the law became customary, the more 
was its specific, ije. its l^ally binding dignity, and therefore 
its canonical validity, transferred to them. They too were 
regarded as documents in which the will of God was revealed 
in a manner absolutely binding. Lastly, at a still later stigige 
there was added to this body of the " prophets " (o^ir^) a tfiird 
eolUdian of " writings " (D^SVQ), which gradually entered into 
the same eatery of canonical Scriptures. The origin of these 
two collections is quite veiled in obscurity. The most ancient 
testimony to the collocation of boih collections with the Thorah 
is the prologue to the Book of Wisdom (second century KC.y 
We cannot, however, determine from it that the third collec- 
tion was then already concluded ; on the other hand, it is very 
probable that in the time of Josephus the canon had already 
assumed a lasting form, and indeed the same which it has to 
this day. Josephus expressly says, that there were among 
the Jews only twenty-two books acknowledged divine (fiifikla 
• • • $€ta vewiareufjuQHi) ; that all the others were not 
esteemed of equal credit (virret^ ov% o/iOia9 ^(l»rai). He 
does not. indeed, separately enumerate them, but it is very 
probable that he means by them the collected writings of the 
present canon, and these only. For the Fathers, especially 
Origen and Jerome, expressly say. that the Jews were accus- 
tomed so to count the books of the present canon as to make 
their number twenty-two.' It was only with respect to cer- 

' Prologae to Wiadom : n«XXiir umi fuymXmr ifUM hd rw 9*ft»v »mi rmw 

' Joseph, contra ApiofL LS: Ov ydp fivptiXti flifikutf M wm§ ifU9 ditvftr 
^ptt9 xM futx^ftip^t^ )v« a fUfm 9p^£ T^ig tt*%9t fUfixim, rtm wturig 
ixi^9T9L x$99%v Tfy «l»«y^«^99, ni %t»MUtg iu9t inwi9rwfU9§t, K«j r«mi» 
vf jrrt fU9 trri r« MiivW«^, d rwg n 99ftsiff ^npdxfu mmI niir T^e d9iptnny%^ 
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tain books, especially the Song of Solomon and the Book of 
Ecdesiastes, that opinion was not yet quite decided in the first 
eentuiy after Christ Yet in respect of these also the pre- 
vailing view was already that they " defile the hands/' ix. are 
to be regarded as canonical books.* It cannot be proved of 

oX/yoy hZw, *ATi ^ rfis Mm/ttmf nXfirni; ft^Xfi r^; 'A^»£f^Sov rov fttrd 
Uip^if IUf9Si9 fimeiXtttf ApxJki ^ furd Miw#4» v^o^vtm rd »mr m^^e 

vfipovf %li rojr If or mm\ tmc df^puTroig yxo^^Kag rw fiiw vipiixi^vwip, *Ayo 
U 'Apra^ip^cv ftixpi tov ««/ iftd; x^vov yiypaxxm ftir txmtrm^ wtmtf( Zi 
9i% if^i»f Mif^nm rtUg wpi miniv hd to (a% ytwUitu w r«» «yo^]|r«ir duptfin 
hmUxif- Jerome in bis Prdogtu galeatiu to the Books of Sanuul {Opp. ed. 
YaUaisi, ix. 455 sq. ; see the passage, e.g, in Gfrdrer, Jahrh. des HeSU^ L 
237 aq., and in the introductaona of De Wette, Bleak and othen) givea the 
following ennmeration at that automary among the Jews: (1-5) Pentateuch ; 
(6) Jodma ; (7) Jndgea and Ruth ; (8) Samnel ; (9) Kings ; (10) baiah ; 
(11) Jeremiah and Lamentations; (12) Eaekiel; (18) twelve minor pro- 
phets; (14) Job; (15) Psalms; (16) Prorerbs; (17) Ecdesiastes ; 
(18) Song of Solomon; (19) Daniel; (20) Ghronidea; (21) Esa and 
Nehemiah ; (22) Esther. The same ennmeration, bat in a somewhat dif- 
ferent order (and with the omission of the twelve minor prophets, whioh 
mnst however be an overaight of the transcriber), is given by Ocigen in 
Easebios* HiU^Eeel vL 25 (in which the designation ' AptfiU9^>uiUifn for 
the Book of Numbera, which is generallj left aoezplained, is nothing else 
than DH^PB rofn, Joma viL 1 ; Sota viL 7 ; Menachoth iv. 3). It can 

oonsequentlj be hardly donbtf d, that Josephns also takes this ^nmeration 
for granted, and intends by his 5 + 18 + 4 = 22 books our present canon. 
The four books containing ^' hymns of praise to God and riiles of life for 
meDy** are the Psalms and the three Books of Solomon. That 1 Ghron. and 
2 Ghron. formed, as early as the time of Ghrist, the closing books of the 
canon, may be inferred from Matt xziiL 85= Luke zL 51, where the slay- 
ing of Zachariah is mentioned as the last murder of a prophet Ghionolo- 
gically viewed the death of Urijah, Jer. zzvL 20-23, was kter, but according 
to the order of the canon the assassination related in 2 Ghronidea is 
certainly the laat 

* Jadajim iii. 5 : " AH holy Scriptures, even the Stmg of Solomon and 
Eccluiastes^ defile the hands.'' R Judah says : The Song of Solomon defiles 
the hands, but Eoclesiastes is doubtful. R Josee sajrs : Ecclesiastes does not 
defile the hands, and the Song of Solomon is doubtful R Simon eays: 
Ecclesiastes is among the points on which the school of Shammai decidea 
in a manner to lighten, the school of Hillel in a manner to aggravate diifi- 
culty. R Simon ben Asai said : I have received it as the tradition of the 
seventy-two elders, that on the day that R Eleazar ben Amriah was named 
president, it was decided that the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes defile 
the hands. R Akiba said : No, no. Never has any one in Israel afiirmed 
that the Song of Solomon did not defile the hands. For no day in. the 
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Other books than those of our present canon, that thej were 
ever reckoned canonical by the Palestinian Jews, although 
the Book of Wisdom was so highly esteemed that it was some- 
times cited "in a manner only customary in the case of 
passages of Scripture." ^^ It was only the Hellenistic Jews 
who combined a whole series of other books with t those of the 
Hebrew canon. But then they had no definite completion of 
the canon at all. 

Notwithstanding: the combination of the Nebiim and Keihu- 

historj of the world was ever of so great importanoe as that on which the 
Song of Solomon appeannl In Israel For all other scriptares are holy, but 
the Song of Solomon the holiest of alL If there was any di^nte, it was 
respecting EoclesiAStes. R Johanaa, son of Joshua, the son of R. AkibaSs 
father-in-ktw, ssid: As ben Asai has deolared, so was it disputed and so 
decided Edujoth t. 8 : R Simon (according to B. Ismael) says : In 
three cases the school of Shammai decided in a manner to lighten, the 
school of Hillel to aggrsrate difficcdtiea According to the school of 
Shammai, Ecclesiastes does not defile the hands ; the school of Hillel says : 
It defiles the hands, etc Hieronymns, Comment in EccksUuL ziL 13 
{Opp. ed Yallarsi, iiL 496) : " Ainnt Hebraei qnum inter caetera scripta 
Salomonis quae antiqoata sont nee in memoria duraTemnt et hie liber Mi- 
(erandui tfideretur eo qnod Tsuas Dei aesereret creaturas et totum putaret 
esse pro nihilo et cibnm et potnm et delicias transeuntes pmeferret omnibos, 
ex hoc nno capttalo merinsM anctoritatem, nt in divinomm yolominnm 
nnmero poneretnr." See in general, fileek, J%eoL StutL vnd Kritik, 1858, 
p. 821 sq. Delitsch, Zeittch. fOr kUk. TheoL 1854, pp. 280-288. Strack, 
art " Eanon des A. T.'s," in Henog's Eeal-EncycL, 2nd ed. TiL 429 sq. 
Weber, SysfUm der aUsynagogakn paUUt. JTteologie^ p. 8L 

>® 3. Zunz, Die goUesdieruttlielun Vortrdge dcr Juden, pu. 101 sq. Against 
the canonical authority of the Book of Wisdom, see Strack in Heraog's lUaU 
EncycL Tii. 430 sq. It is quite a mistake to think we haye a right to infer 
with Movers {Lociqtiidam historiae canonis Vet. Test. iUuetraUf 1842, p. 148q.). 
and after him with Bleek {Siud. u. KriL 1853, p. 323), from those passage 
in Josephus (Antt. Preface, § 3, x. 10. 6, xziL 11. 2; contra Apian 
i. 1. 10) in which he states generally that the Holy Scriptares (rd hpm y^«.M- 
^M>r«, «/ ttpml fiifikot) were his aathortties for his whole history, that hi 
also regarded such of his authorities as did not belong to the Hebrew cano! 
MS ** holy Scriptures." F(»' these were chiefly heathen autliorities. Geigei 
too can scarcely be right when he insists on regarding as among such 
** holy scriptares," which according to Skahbath xyL 1 might not bo read 
on the Sabbath day, the apocryphal books {Zeitechr. 1867, pp. 98-102). 
For by these are probably meant, as Jewish expositoia also declare, the 
Kethubim (of these only the five Megilloth were used in the public worahip 
of the synagogues, a^id these only on special ocisisions daring Uie year). See 
. Kisch, Monatsechr.fUr Gexh. und Wieeentch. dee Judenth, 1880) p. 543 sq^. 
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'Mm 'With the Thorah; they weie never placed quite on a level 
with it The Thorah always occupied a higher position as 
to its religious estimation. In it was deposited and fully 
contained the original revelation of the Divine wilL In the 
prophets and the other sacred writings this will of God was 
oi^y fwrtJur deHvert^ H^nce these are designated as the 
* tradition" (^?li Aramaean ^D^), and dted as such.^ 
On account of its higher value it was decided that a book 
of the law might be purchased by the sale of the Holy 
Scriptures, but not Holy Scriptures by the sale of a book of 
the law.^ In general, however, the Nebiim and KeOivbim 
participate in the properties of the Thorah. They are all 
*' Holy Scriptures " O^h^ *3n3) ;" with respect to them all it 
is determined, that contact with them defiles the hands (so that 
they may not be touched inconsiderately, but with reverent 
awe).^^ They are all cited by essentially the same formulas. 
For although special formulas are sometimes used for the 
Thorah, yet the formula, which most frequently occurs, *^9$||^, 
''for it is said,** is applied without distinction to the Thorah 
and the other Scriptures -^ as also in Uie sphere of Hellenism 
(comp. the N. T.), the formula yiypairrai and the like." Nay 

1^ In the Miflhna, Taamth ii. 1, a paaaage from Joel is dted with the 
formula : '* in the tradition he aajs " (noiK Kin rt^pl). Comp. in general, 
ZuDz, Die gotiesdiensilicken Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 44. Herzfeld, Oeich, du 
VoOoes Jitrael, iiL 18 aq. Joh. Delitisch, De insfdraiioM icripturae aacrae^ 
p. 7 aq. Taylor, Saying {(f ike Jewieh Faihere (Cambridge 1877), p. 120 eq. 

» MegiUa iii. 1. 

** Skabbath xvL 1 ; Erubm z. 8 ; Baba hathra L 6, Jin. ; Sanhedrin z. 6 ; 
Para z. 8 ; Jadajim iiL 2, 5, iT. 5, 6. 

^« Edujalh T. 8 ; KeUm zr. 6 ; Jadajim iii. 2, 4, 5, iy. 5, 6. 

^* So e.g. to adduce citations from the Kethnbim only : Berachoth viL 8 
(Pa. Izviii. 27), Beraehoth iz. 6 (Ruth il 4), Pta Tiii 9 (Proy. zi. 27), Shab- 
hath ix. 2 (ProT. zzz. 19), Shabhath iz. 4 (Ps. ciz. 18), Rosh hashana i. 2 
(Pb. zzziii. 15). In these tbe quotation is alwaya introduced by the formula 
123fiOB^< But thia rery formula ia alao by far tbe moat frequent in qnota- 
tiona from the Nebiim and the Thorah. Oomp. the liat of acriptural qoota- 
tationa in Pinner, Uebereetxung dee TVaeiatee Beraehoth (1842), Introd. 
fol. 21b. • 

^^ See in general on the formulaa of citation, Surenhuaina, ^fikof »«t«X- 
X«rYf (Amatelodami 1718), pp. 1-88. jy^j^kefHermeneutik derneuUeiament" 
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the Nebiim and Kethubim are sometimes quoted as " tlib 
law " (vo/iosi)}^ And there is perhaps nothing more charao- 
teristic of the full appreciation of their value on the part 
of the Jews, than the fact that they too are not first of cUl to 
Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, not books of 
edification or history, but also ^ law/' the substance of Gkni's 
daims upon His people. 



II. THE 8GBIBX8 AND THEIR LABOURS IN GBNEBAU 

The LrrEBATUBB. 

Utnniu, AntiquUatet Hdtrakae ickokuticO'Ceademieae, Hafiuae 1702 (aho 

in trgolinTs Theeattrua^ toL xzL). 
Hartnisnn, Die enffe VerbinAmg dee Alten Tettamenis mit dem Neuen (1881), 

pp. 884-418. 
Gfrorer, Dae Jahrhmdert dee HeOe, I (1888) pp. 109-214. 
Winer, RWB. ii. 425^428 (art " Schiiftgelehrte **). 
Joat, Dae geeehiekdicke VeMUnm der RaMeen tu ikren GtmeMen 

(ZeUeehr. f^ die hiHorische theologie (1850), pp. 851-877). 
LevjBolm, Einigee iAer die htbrHiachen wnd aramOiieehen Benennungen Jtlr 

Schuie^ SekaUr und Likrer (Franke'a Mtmatneihr, /)2r GeacL und Wu- 

eenedL dee Judenik. (1858), pp. 884-889). 
Lejrer, art ** Schriftgelehrt^" in Henog'a Becd-EncycL^ lat ed. toL ziiL 

(1860) pp. 781-741. 
Klopper, art " Schriftgelehrie,'' in Schenkel*a BibeUexicon, yoL t. pp. 

247-255. 
Oinabuig, art *« Scribee^'* In Kiito'a Cgdopaedia of Biblical LUeraiure. 
Plomptre, art «' Scribea," in Smith's Dictionary of (he BibU. 
Weber, System der aUtynagogakn paUUtimschen Theologie (1880), pp. 

121-148. 
Haubnrger, Real-Encycl fttr Bibel und Tabnud^ Dir. iL, arts. " Gelehrter," 

'' Lehrhana," '« Babban," '< Schuler," '' SopbeTim,** «* Tahnndlehrer," 

«* lUmudaohnlen,'' •* Unterfaalt," " Unterricht.'* 
Stiack, art '' Scbrif tgdehrte," in Henog's Reai-EneycL, 2nd ed. ziiL (1884) 

pp. 69e-69& 



Uchen Schriftstelkr (1829), pp. 80-69. Pinner, Oebenetzung dee Tractatee 
Beraehothy Intxod. foL 21a, 22«. Job. DelitcBCh, De nupiratione ecripturae 
eacrae^ p. 48q. 0>mp. also Strack, Prolegomena critica m Vet TeeL (1878 )| 
p. 60 8qq. 
^^ Bom. ilL 19; 1 Cor. ziT. 21 ; John s. 84, xiL 84, zy. 25. 
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With the existence of a htw is naturally involved the 
necessity of its aeientific study, and of a pro/essioTud aejuaifUaftee 
with it. Snch necessity exists at least in proportion as this 
law is comprehensive and complicated. An acquaintance with 
its details, a certainty in the application of its several enact- 
ments to everyday life, can then only be attained by its being 
made a matter of professional occnpation. In the time of 
£zra» and indeed long after, this was chiefly the concern of the 
priests, Ezra himself was at the same time both priest and 
acribe 0^^)* ^'^^ ™^^ important element of the Penta- 
tench was written in the interest of the priestly cultaa. 
Hence the priests were at first the teachers and guardians of 
the law. Qradnally however this was changed. The higher 
the law rose in the estimation of the people, the more did its 
study and exposition become an independent business. It 
was the law of God, and every individual of the nation had 
the same interest as the priests in knowing and obeying it 
Hence nonrpriestlif Israelites more and more occupied them- 
selves with its scientific study. An independent class of 
** biblical scholars or scribes," ie, of men who made acquaint- 
ance with the law a profession, was formed beside the priests. 
And when in the time of Hellenism the priests, at least those 
of the higher strata, often applied themselves to heathen 
culture, and more or less neglected the law of their fathers, 
the scribes ever appeared in a relative contrast to the priests. 
It was no longer the priests, but the scribes, who were the 
zealous guardians of the law. Hence they were also from 
that time onwards the real teachers of the people, over whose 
spiritual life they bore complete sway. 

In the time of the New Testament we find this process 
fully completed ; the scribes then formed a firmly compacted 
class in undisputed possession of a spiritual supremacy over 
the people. They are usually called in the New Testament 
ypafi/iarei^, ie. " learned in Scripture," *' the learned," corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew 0^.6^^^ which in itself means nothing 
jnore than homines literati (men professionally occupied with 
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the Scriptures).^ That such occupation should comcetn itself 
chiefly with the law was self-evident Besides this geneml 
designation, we also meet with the more special one pofuscoi, 
i.e. " the learned in the law/' ''jurists *' (Matt xxiL 36 ; Luke 
viL 30, X. 25, XL. 45 sq.^ 52, xiy. 3);^^ and inasmuch as 
they not only knew, but taught the Ijaw, they were likewise 
called vofioSiBdaKoKoi, '-teachers of the klw" (Luke v. 17*; 
Acts V. 34). Josephus calls them irarplfov i^fiyfital vofjMp,^ 
or in Graeeized fsishion ao^urral,^ also; Upoypa/ifJkorek.^ 
In the Mishna the expression P^tois^ only. used of the 
SGiibep of former times, who in the times of jQie Mishna had 
already become an authority.^ (Contemporary scribes are 

^* "VD^D is any one prdfesaioii&Ily employed about 'books, e.^. also a tmCef 

(ShdbUUh xiL 6; tledarim vl 2; GiOm m. 1, viL 2, yUI 8, ix. 8; BaU 
mezia ▼. 11 ; San?iet[rin ir. 8, .▼. 6) or a booldnnder {Pesaehm m. 1). Ou 
its use m the Old Testameot, see Geseiiias' ThesaunUf p. 966. When it !a 
•aid in the TaTmad, ihai the scribes were called D^MSID beoaoae they 
ooonted the letters of the T(iorah {Kidduihin 80*, in Wnnsche, Neui 
BeitrOge zur Erlautenmg der EvangtUen^ 1878, p. 18. 179), this is of coarse 
only a worthless etymological trifling. 

^* ^fuxo( is in later Greek the proper technical ezpreaion for a " joiiit,** 
juriji perittu, Thos especially of Roman jurists in Strabo, p 5S9 : •/ w«^ 
'Fttfi§ti9is pofuxoi, aUo in the Edictvm Diocletiani^ see Rudorff, RCnUsche 
EtfMxgucldehU^ il 64. It Is not accidentally that the expression is so 
frequently found in St Luke. He purposes thereby to make clear to his 
lUiman readers the character of the Jewiah scribes. 

^ Antt. XTil 6, 2. Gomp. xtOL 8. 6w 

SI Bell Jud. i. 88. 2, iL 17. 8, 9. 

M Att. Jud vL 6. 8. 

^ See Orla lil 9 ; Jehamoth iL 4, ix. 8 (Sota ix. 15) ; Sanhedrin xL 8 ; 
Kelim xiii. 7 ; Para id, 4-6 ; Tohoroth iv. 7, 11 ; TdnU jam iv. 6 ; Jedajim 
ill. 2. In all these passages, with the .exception of that in Sata ix. 16, which 
does not belong to the original text of the Mishna, ** the ordinances of the 
scribes (D^D*)D ^21) ^ are spoken of as distinct from the prescriptions of 
the Thorah, and in such wise that the former also are regarded as haviog 
been for a long period aothoritatiTe. Apart from these passages the expres- 
sion D^iD^p only occurs in the Mishna in the sense stated above, note 18. 
On the other hand, in Sliemoneh Esreky in the 18th Bn-ac^,.God is entreated 
to let His mercy dispose of "the righteous, the pious, and the eldera of 
Israel and the rest of the scribes** <DrUDlD I1D^)» which latter are oon^ 
seqnently assumed to be still existing. -The Greek ypttftftmn^ is still 
found in Jewish epitapha in Rome of the date of the later emperors (2ud to 
4th century after Ghrist) ; see Garruoei, Cimitero degli antichi Ebreiseoperto 
fteetitemenU in Vigna Randanim (1862), pp 42, 46, 47» 64, 66^ 69, 61. 
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always called t^^^n in the Miahna. The eztraordinary respect 
paid to these ^scholars" on the part of the people was 
expressed by tho titles of honour bestowed upon them. The 
most usual was the appellation "yi, "my master;" Greek, 
jiafifil (Matt iil 7 and elsewhere).*^ From this respectful 
address the tiiU Babbi was gradually formed, the suffix losing 
its pronominal signification with the frequent use of the 
address, and W being also used as a title (Babbi Joshua, 
Babbi Eliezer, Babbi Akiba).^ This use cannot be proved 
1)efore the time of Christ. Hillel and Shammai were never 
called Babbis, nor is f^fifil found in the New Testament 
except as an actual address. The word does not seem to have 
been used as a title till after the time of Christ Vfi* or as 
the word is also pronounced |f2n, is an enhanced form of 3*^ 
The first form seems to belong more to the Hebrew, the 
second to the Aramaean usage.^ Hence 131 is found in the 

Garracci, Disfertazu>ni areheologisehej toL ii. (1866), p. 166, na 20, 21, p. 
182, na 21. 
^ 31 means simply '* master,** in oppodtion, e.^., to slaTS (Sukka ii. 9 ; 

Gittin iv. 4, 6 ; Edujotk 1 18 ; AboA L 8). The mode of address ^, '* my 

master,** is found in the Mishna, e.g, Pesachim vL 2 ; RoA htuhana iL 9, 
fin.f Nedarim ix. 6; Bdba hamrna yiiL 6. Also with tbe plural suffix 
U^m, "our master,** Berachoik iL 6, 7. This predicate having been bestowed 

upon the scribes in their teaching capacify, y\ gradually acquired the 

meaning of '^teacher.*' It seems to have been ah«ady thus wed in a 
paying attributed to Joshua ben Perachiah, Ahbth L 6. In the time of the 
Mi^hoa this meaning was, at all events, quite common ; see Roiik hatiuina 
u. 9, /yi. ; Baba mezia ii. 11 ; Sdnfoth L 8, Tiii. 7 ; Aboth ir. 12 ; KeriUwih 
▼i. 9, /oL ; Jadafim iy. 8, fin, Gomp. John L 89. 

** Like Mtmgiettr. Comp. on tbe title of Babbi generally, .Seruppii 
Dissert de tUulo Rabhi (in Ugolini^s Thesaurus, voL xzL). Lightf oot and 
Wetotein on Matt zziiL- 7. Buxtorf, De aJbbreviaturis hebraicis, pp; 172-177. 
Gorpcov, Apparatus histarico^crUieus, p. 187 sqq. Winer, Jt WB. ii. 296 sq. 
Pressel in Herzog*B Real-Enc, Ist ed. xiL 471 sq; Griitz, GescK der Juden, 
iv. 481 Ewald, Gesch, des Voltes Israel^ y. 306. Steiner in Schenkels 
BiheUex. ▼. 29 sq. Riehm*8 WMtrb, s.v. Hauibuiger, ReaUEuc,^ Div. ii. 
art. '*Rabban.'* The Lexica to the New Testament, s,v. fxOfii 

*^ Both forms appear in the Taigums (see Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. «.o. 
Ijevy, Chald, Wdrterb, <.p.), and on the other hand \jn almost always in 

the Hebrew. Of the form py^ only one example is known to me in the 
Uishna, viz. in Taaniih lii. 8, where it is used with reference to God. On 
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Mishna as the title of four prominent scribes of the period of 
the Mishna (about A.D. 40-150),^ and in the New Testament, 
on the other hand, ^fifiowC (i^ai or p^l) as a respectful 
address to Christ (Mark z. 51 ; John xx. 16).^ In the Greek 
of the New Testament Babbi is represented by /cvp^e (Matt 
viiL 2, 6, 8, 21, 26 and frequently) or SthdaKoKe (Matt viiL 9 
and frequently) ; in St Luke also by hnarara (Luke v. 5, viiL 
24, 45, ix. 33, 49, xviL 13). Uarrip and KoBfiyqrri^ (Matt 
xxiil 9, 10) are also mentioned as other names of honour given 
to scribes. The latter is probably equal to rniD, *< teacher." ^ 
The former answers to the Aramaic KSK, which also occurs 
in the Mishna and Tosefba as the title of several Babbis.*^ 

the meaning of pn Aruck says («.v. ^3K, see the paesage, eg. in Bnxtorf, 
De ahhrtviaturis^ p. 176): pn ^TlO ^^ ^Tl 31D ^TJ, "greater than 
Rab is Babbi, and greater than Babbi is Rabban.'* 

<^ Theae fonr are— (1) Babbaa Gamaliel I., (2) Babbaa Johaoan ben 
Sakkai, (8) Babban Qamaliel XL, (4) Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel XL To 
all theae the title }TI is m a role aacribed in the beat MSS. of the Mishna 
(e.g. Cod, de Rom 138). Babban Gamaliel XIX., eon of R Jodah ba-Naai, 
alfio ooemrs onoe in the Miahna (Ahotk vL 2). Of two otheis, to whom tbia 
title is nsaally applied (Simon the aon of Hillel, and Simon the aon of 
Gamaliel X.), the former does not occur in the Mishna at all, the latter, at 
least in the chief passage, Ahatk i. 17, not under this title. He is however 
probably intended by Babban Smon ben Gamaliel, mentioned Kerithoth 
i.7. 

'* The opinion formerly expressed by Delitssch, that the form pan is only 
need with reference to God (Zeitaekr. /. koh. Theol 1876, pp. 409, 606), has 
been since withdrawn by himself as erroneous from consideration of the 
usual diction of the Ta^gum {Zeiisekr. /. hah. TkeoL 1878, p. 7). That 
the form py\ is pronounced rihbon by modem Jews, as also ^3Dt riNn^ is 
quite irrelevant The shortening of a into i is confessedly very frequent in 
Hebrew, but in this case of very recent date. Xn the Middle Agea it was 
probably still pronounced fjn, as the Cod. de Roeei 188 prints the passage 

TaanUh iii. & Gomp. abo I)e]itach, Zeitschr. /. UtOL TheoL 1876, p. 606. 
Xt is only for the Aramaean that the pronunciation ribbon ia well evidenced. 
See Beriiner^s Auegahe dee Onkehs^ €.^. Gen. xix. 2, zliL 80; Ex. zzL 
4-8, xxiii. 17. 

^ See Wunsche, Neue BeUrage xur Eriauterttng der EvangeUen (1878), 
p. 279 sq. 

^ Abba Saul is the most frequently mentioned among these. Pea viii. 6 ; 
KUajim ii. 8 ; Shabbath xziii. 8 ; l^kaUm iv. 2 ; Beza ill 8; Aboih ii. 8 ; 
MiddoA ii. 6, v. 4 and elaewhere. Gomp. also Abba Gorjan (Kiddushin iv. 
14) ; Abba Joses ben Ghanan {Siiddolh il 6. Toaef ta, ed. Zuckermandel, 
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The Babbia required from their pupils the most absolute 
reverence, surpassing even the honour felt for parents. /' Let 
thine esteem for thy friend border upon thy respect for thy 
teacher, and respect for thy teacher on reverence for GtodJ' ^^ 
** Bespect for a teacher should exceed respect for a father, for 
both father and son owe respect to a teacher." '* " If a man's 
father and teacher have lost anything, the teacher^s loss has 
the precedence (i.e. he must first be assisted in recovering it). 
For his father only brought him into this world. His teacher, 
who taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of the world 
to coma But if his father is himself a teacher, then his 
fathei^s loss has precedence. If a man's father and his teacher 
are carrying burdens, he must first help his teacher and after- 
wards his father. If his father and his teacher are in captivity, 
he must first ransom his teacher and afterwards his father. 
But if his father be himself a scholar, the fiekther has pre- 
cedence."" The Babbis in general everywhere claimed the 
first rank. " They loved the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues and greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men Babbi, Babbi" (Matk zxiiL 6, 7; 
Mark ziL 38, 39 ; Luke zi 43, xx. 46). 

All the labours of the scribes, whether educational or 
judicial, wera to be graiuiiaus. B. Zadok said: Make the 
knowledge of the law neither a crown wherewith to make a 
show, nor a spade wherewith to dig. HiUel used to say : He 
who uses the crown (of the law) for external aims fades 
away.*^ That the judge might not receive presents was 
already prescribed in the Old Testament (Ex. xxiiL 8 ; Deut 
xvi. 9). Hence it is also said in the Mishna : ** If any one 

pp. 164. 18, 199. 22, 283. 22, 655. 81) ; Abba Joaes ben Dowi {Toie/ta 23. 
4, 217. 19, 860. 16, etc) ; Abba Judan {Toie/ta 259. 18, 616.81). Others 
in Znckermandel'B Index to (he Toh/Ui, p. xxxi. 

^^ Aboth lY. 12. •»KerUkoikvl9,Jim. 

^ Baba mezia it 11. Comp. alao Gfrdrer, Das Jdhfkmidert de$ Heik^ 
L 144 aq. Weber, Syitem d(tr aUsynagogaloi palM. TheohgtB^ p. 121 oq. 

M Abotk iv. 5, i. 18. Comp. slao QfHSrar, Das Jahrh. des Utih, L 156- 
16a 
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receives payment for a judicial decision, his sentence is not 
valid.'"? The Babbis were therefore left to other sources 
for obtaining a livelihood Some were persons of property, 
others practised some trade as well as the study of the law. 
The combination of some secular business with the study of 
the law is especially recommended by Rabban Gamaliel III., 
son of R. Judah ha-Nasi^r ** For exertion in both keeps from 
sin. The study of the law without employment in business 
must at last be interrupted, and brings transgression after 
it" ** It 18 known that Sti Paul, «ven when a preacher of 
the gospel, practised a trade (Acts xviii 3 ; 1 Thess. iL 9 ; 
2 Thess. iiL 8). And we are told the like of many Babbis.*' 
In such a case their occupation with the law was of course 
esteemed the more important, and they were cautioned against 
over-estimation of their secular business. The son of Sirach 
already warns against a one-sided devotion to handicraft, and 
extols the blessing of scriptural wisdom (Wisd. xxxviii 24- 
39, 11). R Meir said: Give yourselves less to trade and 
occupy yourselves more with the law;*^ and Hillel: He who 
devotea himself too much to trade will not grow wise.** . 

The principle of non-remuneration was strictly carried out 
only in thevr judicicU labours, but hardly in their employment 
as teaehen. • Even in the Gospel, notwithstanding the express 
admonition to the disciples, Soipe^y iKdfiere, ^wpeav 86r€ 
(Matt, X. 8), it is also said that a labourer is worthy of his hire 
(Matt X. 10 ; Luke x. 7)^ to which saying St Paul Expressly 
refers (1 Cor, ix. 16) when he claims as his right-"— although 
he but exceptionally used it — a maintenance irom those to 
whom he preached the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 3-18; 2 Cor. xl 

^ Bechoroik ir. 6. ••Aboihil2. 

^ Oomp. Wftrt^^"t Die^.tnge VpHnndwig det AiUn TutamenU mt dem 
Neven, p 410 sq. 6fr5rer^ Dof JaML dt» Heiis, L 160^168. Delitach, 
HanditerkffMen cur Zek Jesu (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 71-88; Lekr$tand 
ttmd Bandwerk w Vurbmdung. Hambtuiger, Real'; Enc, Div. ik p. 288 
(art ^rChdlehrter") and p. 1241 (art '^Unterbalt**). SeUgmann Meyer, 
ArMi und Handtrerk mi Talmud (1878), pp. 23-86. 

M Abaih iv. 10. »• Ahoth iL 6. 
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8> d ; P&il. iy. 10-18. Oomp. also GaL vi 6). If such was 
the view of the times; it may be supposed that the Jewish 
teachers of the law also did not always impart their instruction 
gratuitously, nay the very exhortations quoted above, not to 
practise instruction in the law for the sake of selfish interest, 
lead us to infer that absence of remuneration was not the 
general rule. In Christ's censures of the scribes and Phari- 
sees their covetousness is a special object of reproof (Mark 
xiL 40 ; Luke zx. 47, xvL 14). Hence, eveu if their 
instruction was given gratuitously, they certainly knew how 
to compensate themselves in some other way. The moral 
testimony borne to them • by Christ was by no means of the 
best : ^ All their works they do to be seen of men : they 
make broad their phylacteries and enlaige the borders of 
their garments (Matt xxiiL 6), and love to go in ^ long 
garments ** (Mark xiL 38 ; Luke xx. 46). 

The headquarters of the operations of the scribes was of 
course Judaea until A.D. 70. But we should be mistaken if 
we expected to find them there only. Wherever zeal for the 
law of the fathers was active they were indispensable. Hence 
we meet with them in Galilee also (Luke v. 17), nay in the 
distant Dispersion ; for ypafifutreii are frequently mentioned 
in Jewish epitaphs in Rome of the later imperial period (see 
above, note 23), and the Babylonian scribes of the fifth and 
sixth centuries were the authors of the Talmud, the chief work 
of Babbinic Judai&an.- 

.:^ After the separation of the Pkarisaie and Saddueaean 
tendencies the scribes in general adhered to the former. For 
ihisf was nothing else but the party, that acknowledged as an 
authoritative rule of life the maxims, which had in the 
course of time been developed by the scribes, and sought to 
cany diem strictly out Inasmuch however as the '' scribes " 
were merely '^men leained in the law," there must have been 
also Saddueaean scribes. For it is not conceivable that the 
Sadduoees, wh6 acknowledged the written law as binding, 
should have had among them none who made it their pro- 
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to etady it In fact those passages of the New 
Testament, which speak of scribes who were of the Pharisees 
(Mark ii 16 ; Luke ▼. 30 ; Acts xxiiL 9), point also to the 
existence of Sadducaean scribes. 

The professional employment of the scribes refeired, if not 
exdosively, yet first and chiefly, to the law, and therefore to 
the adminitttxUion o/judici. They were in the first instance 
Juristi, and their task was in this respect a threefold one : 

(1) th$ mare earefid tkeoreUcal develapmeni of the law iiedf; 

(2) the teaching of ii to their pnpils; (3) ite praetieal 
adminietfxUian, that is, the pronuneiatum of legal decitione as 
learned assessors in courts of justice.^ 

1. Firet the theoretic devd<jpmeiU of the law itself. This 
indeed was immovably fixed as to its principles in the Thorah 
itself. Bat no codex of law goes into such detail as to be in 
no need of exposition, while some of the appointments of the 
Mosaic law are expressed in veiy general terms. Here then was 
a wide field for the labours of the scribes. They had always 
to develop with careful casuistiy the general precepts given 
in the Thorah, that so a guarantee might exist, that the 
tendency of the precepts of the law had been really appre- 
hended according to their full extent and meaning. In those 
points for which the written law made no direct provision a 
compensation had to be created, either by the establishment of 
a precedent, or by inference from other already valid legal 
deci8ion& By the diligence with which this occupation was 
carried on during the last centuries before the Christian era, 
Jewish law became graduaUy an extensive and complicated 
science ; and this law not being fixed in writing, but pro- 
pagated by oral tradition. Very assiduous study was required 
to obtain even a general acquaintance with it An acquaint- 
ance however with what was binding was bat the foundation 
and prerequisite for the professional labours of the scribes. 
Their special province was to develop what was already 

^ lUs threefold ''power of the wise ** is ako oonectiy diatiogiUBhed hj 
VFeber (Sytfeai der aluynagogakm pakuttmucken Tkechgu^ pp. 130-X43). 
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binding by continuous methodical labours into more and more 
subtle casuistic details. For all casuistry is by its very 
nature endless.^^ 

The object of all these labours being to settle a system of 
law binding on all, the work could not be performed in an 
isolated manner by individual scribes. It was necessary that 
constant mutual communication should be going on among 
them for the purpose of arriving, upon the ground of a common 
understanding, at some generally acknowledged results. Senee 
the whole proceee of eystemaiiaing the law was earrUd on in the 
form of oral disewmone of the scribes among eojch other. The 
acknowledged authorities not merely gathered about them 
pupils, whom they instructed in the law, but also debated 
legal questions among themselves, nay discussed the entire 
matter of the law in common disputations. Of this method 
of giving structure to the law, the Miahna everywhere 
testifies.^^ To make this possible, it was needful that the 
heads at least of the body of scribes should dwell together 
at certain central localities. Many indeed would be scattered 
about the country for the purposes of giving instruction and 
pronouncing judicial dedsions. But the majority of those 
authorities, who were mainly of creative genius, must have 
been concentrated at some one central point — ^till ajd. 70 at 
Jerusalem, and afterwards at other places (Jabne, Tiberias). 

The law thus theoretically developed by scholars was 
certainly, in the first place, only a theory. In many points 
it also remained such, the actual historical and political 
circumstances not allowing of its being carried into practice.^^ 
In general however the labours of the scribes stood in an 
active relation to actual life ; and in proportion as their 

*^ See farther details in Na 8 : Halmihah and Haggadah. 

4U Gompaxe e.g. Pea vi 6 ; KUafim iii. 7, tL 4 ; Terumoth v. 4 ; Mqomt 
fAent iL 2; SkahhaQi yuL 7 ; PtMaddm, tL 2, 6 ; ExrHhoik iii. 10; Uack^ 
$hirin vL 8 ; Jadajim !▼. S. 

41b For an instractiTe example of tbe kind, see Jadafim iv. S-4. Comp. 
also the porelj theoretical definitions as to the coinpositton of tlie tribety 
^Hhedrin L 5 ; Hflrajoik L 6. • ' ' 

DIV. XL VOL. L X 
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credit' increased, did their tJuary become valid law. In the last 
century before the destruction of Jerusalem the Pharisaic 
scribes bore already such absolute spiritual sway, that the 
great Sanhedrim, notwithstanding its mixed composition of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, adhered in practice to the law 
deyeloped by the Pharisees (see above, p. 179). Many 
matters were besides of such a nature as not to need any 
formal l^islation. For the godly would observe religious 
institutions, not on account of formal legislation, but by 
reason of a voluntary subjection to an authority which they 
acknowledged as legitimate.^ Hence the maxims developed 
by the scribes were recognised as binding in practice also, 
so soon as the schools were agreed about them. The soribes 
were in fact, though not upon the ground of formal appoint- 
ment, Uffislatan. . This applies in a very special manner to 
the time after (he deetruetian of (he temple. There then no 
longer existed a civil court of justice like the former Sanhedrim. 
The Babbinical scribes, with their purely spiritual authority, 
were now the only influential fisu^tors for laying down a rule. 
They had formerly been the aettud estabUshers of law, they 
now were more and more acknowledged as deciding authorities. 
Their judgment tufficed to determine wha/t woe valid law. As 
soon then as doubt arose concerning any pointy or it was 
questioned whether this or that course of action should be 
embraced, it was customary to bring the matter *^ before the 
learned," who then pronounced an authoritative decision.^ 
And so great was the authority of these teachers of the law, 
that the judgment of even one respected teacher sufficed to 
decide a question.^ Kew dogmas, i.e. new rules legally valid, 

^ The priests too almost always folbwed the theory of the scribes. 
They sie bat exceptional cases ta which the llishoa has to report a differ- 
enoe between the practice of the priests and the theory of the Babfais ; see 
ShekaHim L 8-4 ; Joma ▼! 8 ; Sebachim ziL 4. 

^ ^^ The maUer came hefcT€lMltaTned{ff^^ 
Ayif^* is a fbrmula of freqaent occnxTetioe. See e^. KUajim iv. 9 ; Edujoth 
•filS I Bechoroihr 8. 

^ In this QiEDDer are doubtful cases decided^ eg., by Babban Johanan 
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Bometiines even differing Iroin what had hitherto been 
customary, were laid down» without even such special occasion.^ 
In such cases however it was always assumed that the decision 
of the individual agreed with the decision of the mcgority of 
all the teachers of the law, and was accepted by them 
(see Ko. 3). Hence it might happen that the decision of 
a single teacher would be subsequently corrected by the 
majority ,^ or that even an eminent teacher would be 
obliged to subordinate his own view to those of a "court" 
of teachers.^^ 

The legislative power of the Babbis was a thing so self- 
evident in the time of the Mishna, that it is often without 
further ceremony assumed also for the time before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It is said quite naturally that Hillel 
decreed this or that,^ or that Gamaliel I. enacted this or 
that^ And yet not Hillel or Gamaliel L, but the great 
Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, was then the ultimate resort for 
decision. For thence proceeded, as is said in the Mishna 
itself "the law for all Israel" '^ The truth in this repre- 
sentation is, that in any case the great teachers of the law 
were already the deciding authorities. 

2. The second chief task of the scribes was to teaek the law. 
The ideal of legal Judaism was properly, that every Israelite 
should have a professional acquaintance with the law. If 
this were unatteinable, then the greatest possible number was 

ben Sakkai (Shabbath xvi. 7, zziL 8), Habbftn Gamaliel XL {KeUm v. 4), R 
Akiba {KUajim viL 5 ; Terumoth ir. 18 ; Jebamoth zii. 5 ; Nidda YiiL 8). 

^ So e,g. by Rabbaa Johanan ben Sakkai (Sukka iiL 12 ; Hash hathana 
17. 1, 8, 4; Sota iz. 9 ; Menachoih z. 5) and by R Akiba (Maaser sheni 
T. 8 ; Noiir vL 1 ; Sanhedrin iiu 4). 

M Thus was a decisioo of Nahum the Median aubscqaently connected by 
'* the learned," Nadr v. 4. 

*^ E.g. R Joshua had to agree to a decision of Rabban Gamaliel IL 
Qfid his eotcrt, Eoik hashana iL 9. . 

^ Shebiith X. 8 ; GUtin ir. 8 ; Arachin ix. 4. Everywheie with the 
formula ppnrif '* he decreed.** 

^ Bosk Aoitofia il 5 ; GiUin ir. 2-8. Equally with the formula p|)nr.. 
•• Sank€dnnxL% 
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to be raised to this ideal elevation. ^ Bring up many acholan " 
is said to have been already a motto of the men of the Great 
STnagogue.*^ Hence the more &mons Babbis often assembled 
about them in great nnmbers^ youths desirous of instruction,'' 
for the purpose of making them thoroughly acquainted with 
the much ramified and copious " oral law." The pupils were 
called DT?!'?, or more fully WXX] *Toi«.* The instruction 
consisted of an indefatigable continuous exercise of the memory. 
For the object being that the pupils should remember with 
accuracy the entire matter with its thousands upon thousands 
of minutiae, and the oral law being never committed to writing, 
the instruction could not be confined to a single statement 
The teacher was obliged to repeat his matter again and again 
with his pupils. Hence in Kabbinic diction *to repeat" 
(nic^ = SeifrepoSv) means exactly the same as ^to teach" 
(whence also nj^tos teaching).^ This repetition was not 
however performed by the teacher only delivering his matter. 
The whole proceeding was, on the contrary, disputationaL 
The teacher brought before his pupils several legal questions 
for their decision and let them answer them or answered them 
liimself. The pupils were also allowed to propose questions 
to the teacher/* This form of catechetical lecture has lefb 
its mark upon the style of the Mishna, the question being 
frequently started how this or that subject is to be under- 

^ AhotK 1 1. «* Joseph. Bell Jud. zzxiii. 2. 

** Pe$ackim iv. 5 ; Joma L 6 ; Sukka IL 1 ; Chagiga i. 8 ; Nedarim x. 4 ; 
Sola L 8 ; Sanhedrin iv. 4, xL 2 ; Makkodi iL 5 ; Aboik t. 12 ; Horajotk 
iiL 8 ; Negaim xiL 5. Papils €.g, of Rabban Jobsmui ben Sakkai (Ahoik 
ii 8), of Rabban Gamaliel If. {Bemchoth iL 5-7), of R Ismael {Ervbin ii. 6), 
R Akiba {Nidda viii. 8), pnpila of the school of Shammai {OHa il 5, 12), 
are severallj mentioned. The appellation 13/1 for one who has finished 

his study of the law, but has not yet obtained any pablidy acknowledged 
position, belongs to the later Middle Ages. In the Mishna the word has 
quite another meaning. See § 26. 

^ Gomp. Hieronymns, EpisL 121 ad Algasioan^ qoaest. x. {Opp, ed. 
Yallarsi, L 884 sq.) : Doctores eormn vo^o/ hoc est sapientes Tocantur. Et 
si qtiando oertis diebos traditiones soas exponnnt discipnlis suis, solent 
dioere : •/ 9«^«i ^f vri ^2vf9, id est sapientes dooent 

^ See Lightfoot and Wetzstein on Lake ii 46. 
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stood for the purpose of giving a decision.** All knowledge 
of the law being strictly traditional, a pupil had only two 
dnties. One was to keep everything faithfully in memoty. 
K. Dosthai said in the name of B. Meir : He who foigets a 
tenet of his instruction in the law, to him the Scripture 
imputes the wilful forfeiture of his life/^ The second duty 
was never to teach anything otherwise than it had been 
delivered to him. Even in expression he was to confine him- 
self to the words of his teacher: ''Every one is bound to 
teach with the expressions of his teacher/' |te6a yofh CHK 3*n 
tal.*^ It was the highest praise of a pupil to be " like a well 
lined with lime, which loses not one drop." ^ 

For these theoretical studies of the law, whether the 
disputations of the scribes with each other or instruction 
properly so called, there were in the period of the Mishna, 
and probably also so early as the times of the New Test, 
special localities, the so-called "houses of teaching" (Heb. 
rrpsn n*a^ plur. rtehnp ^m).** Hiey are often mentioned in 
conjunction with the synagogues as places, which in legal 
respects enjoyed certain privileges.*^ In Jabne a locality 
which was called ''the vineyard" (ona) is mentioned as a 
place of meeting of the learned, from which however wo 
cannot infer, that tro was in general a poetic term for a 

<• E,g. Berachoth L 1-2 ; Pta iv. 10, yL 8, vii. 8, 4, tuL 1 ; KOaJim a 2, 
It. 1, 2, 8, tL 1, 5 ; Shaiiih L 1, 2, 6, iL 1, iu. 1,2, ir. 4. The qaestion 
is very freqQColJj introdaced hj IT^ (""how?) : Beraeho(h yi. 1, Tii. 8 ; 

Demai t. 1 ; Terumoth iy. 9 ; Maamr sheni ir. 4, ▼. 4 ; Challa ii. 8 ; Or.'a 
iL 2, ill 8 ; Bikkurim iiL 1, 2 ; Erufnn r. 1, viii. t. 

•7 Aboih uL 8. M Edujoth i. 8. 

M Ahoth ii. & Comp. also Gfrdrer, Dm Jahrh. da UeiU, L 168-178. 

*® Berachoth ir, 2 ; Demai ii. 8, TiL 5 ; * Terumoth zL 10 ; Shahbath xvL 1, 
zTiii. 1 ; *Pesachm ir, 4 ; Beta iiL 6 ; Aboth r, 14 ; Menachoth z. 9 ; 
Jadajim ir. 8, 4. In the pAssages marked * the plural fonn oocaiB. On 
other designationB of the houae of teaching, see Yitringa, De tynagoga 
vetere, p. 188 sqq. 

^^ Terumoth xL 10 ; PeMchim vr. 4. It is eyident from both paasagea, 
that the hooaes of teaching were disHnd from the tynagoguei. On the high 
estimation in which thee^e houses of teaching were held, see also HamburgeTi 
lUal'Encycl iL G75-677, art '' Lehrbaua.** 
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house of teaching.*' In Jerusalem indeed the catechetKcal 
lectures were held "in the temple" (iv r^ Up^, Luke il 46 ; 
Matt XXL 23/xxvi. 65 ; Mark xiv. 49 ; Luke xx. 87; John 
xviiL 20), i.e. in the colonnades or some other space of the 
outer court The pupils sat on the ground during the instruc- 
tion (yiTJS?) of the teacher, who was on an elevated place 
(hence Acts xxiL 3 : vapiL roif^ ttoSo^ Pa/uaXiifX ; comp. also 
Luke ii 46) « 

3. A third duty, which equally belonged to tiie calling of 
the scribes, was passing seTUmcs in the court of justice. 
Their acquaintance ¥rith the law being a professional one, 
their votes could not but be of influential importance. 
It is true that at least during the period under considera- 
tion, a special and scholarly acquaintance with the law 
was by no means essential to the office of a judge. Any 
one might be a judge, who was appointed such through the 
confidence of his fellow-citizena And it may be supposed, 
that the small local courts were for the most part lay courts. 
It was nevertheless in the nature of things, that confidence 
should be placed in a judge in proportion as he was 
distinguished for a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 

*' Kt(huho(h It. 6 ; Edujoth IL 4. Aocording to the connection of the 
two passages, D*U was a place where the l«&med were accustomed to 
assemble in Jabne (R Eleasar and R. Isroael delivered this and that be/ort 
the learned in the vineyard at Jabne), It is probable that an actoal vine- 
yard with a hoose or conit, which serred as a place of meeting, is intended. 
The traditional explanation tries indeed to deduce the appellation from the 
circumstance, that in the house of teaching the DH^D^n sat in rows like 

Tine plants (so alieadj Jer, Berachoih It. foL 7^ in Levy, Keuhebr. Wihrterb, 
iL 408, and after this the commentators of the Misbna, see Sarenhudus* 
edition ill 70, W, SS2). See, on the contraiy, Derenbooig, Hitttoirt de la 
Palestine^ p. 880, note 8. 

^ According to later Talmudic tradition, the sitting on the ground on 
the part of scholan was not customary till after the death of Gamaliel I. ; 
in earlier tinies thej used to stand (JdegiUa 21a, in Ughtfoot, Horae 
kebraicae on Luke iL 46). The whole tradition however is merely an 
explanation of Sota ix. 15: ^* Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
nsYerence for the law has disappeared." See, on the other hand, beside 
Luke iL 46, Aboth L 4, according to which Joses ben Joeser already said, 
one ought to let oneself be covered with dust at the /eel of the wise. 
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law. So far then as men learned in the law were to be 
found, it is self-evident that such would be called to the 
office of judga With respect to the great Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, it is expressly testified in the New Testament, that 
ypafifiareU also were among those who were its members 
(comp. above, p. 177 sq.). After the fall of the Jewish State, 
A.D, 70, the authority of the Babbis increased in independent 
importance in this respect also. Being now recognised as 
independent Ugidaiors^ they were also regarded as independent 
jvdgea. Their sentences were voluntarily acquiesced in, whether 
they gave judgment collectively or individually. Thus it is 
€.g. related, that B. Akiba once condemned a man to 400 bus 
(denarii) as compensation for uncovering his head to a 
woman in the street** 

This threefold activity of the scribes as men learned in 
the law formed their chief and special calling. But the Holy 
Scriptures are something besides law. Even in the Penta* 
touch fuirratir>€ occupies a wide space, while the contents 
of other books are almost exclusively either hidarical or 
didaetie. This fact always remained, customary as it was to 
l^ook upon the whole chiefly from the view-point of law. 
These Scriptures then being also deeply studied, it was 
impossible not to let history be spoken of as history and 
religious edification as such. What however was common 
in the treatment of these Scriptures and those of the law 
was, that they too were dealt with as a sacred text, a 
sacred standard, which was not only to be deeply studied, but 
which had also to be subjected to a complete elabarattoTL As 
the law was more and more developed, so also was the sacred 
history and the religious instruction further developed, and 
that always in connection with the text of Scripture, which 
just in its quality of a sacred text silently invited to such 
deep investigation. In such development the notions of sub- 
sequent times had, of course, a very important influence in 
modifying results. History and dogma were not merely further 

^ Baba kamma riiL S» 
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developed, but fashioned according to the views of after times. 
This gave rise to what is usually called the Haggadah.^ It is 
true that it did not belong to the special province of teachers 
of the law to occupy themselves therewith. But since the 
manipulation of the law and that of the historical religious 
and ethical contents of the sacred text arose from a kindred 
exigency, it was a natural result, that both should be efiected 
by the same persons. As a rule the learned occupied them* 
selves with both, though some distinguished themselves more 
in the former and others more in the latter department 

In their double quality of men learned in the law and 
learned in the '' Haggadah,** the scribes were also qualified 
above others for ddwering Uetures and exhofiatians in Hie 
synagog%Lts. These were not indeed confined to appointed 
persons. Any one capable of so doing might stand up to 
teiach in the synagogue at the invitation of the ruler (see 
§ 27). But as in courts of Justice the learned doctors of the 
law were preferred to the laity, so too in the synagogue their 
natural superiority asserted itselt 

To the juristic and haggadic elaboration of Holy Scripture, 
was added a third kind of occupation therewith, viz. tJu care 
of the text of Scripture as such. The higher the authority of 
the sacred text, the more ui^ent was the necessity for its con- 
scientious and unadulterated preservation. From this necessity 
originated aU those observations and critical notes subsequently 
comprised under the name of the Massora (the computation 
of verses, words and letters, orthographical notes, critical 
remarks on the text, and such like). This work however was 
mainly the labour of a later period. During that with which 
we are occupied its first b^finnings had at most been made.* 

** For further particulars, see No. 8. 

** Gbmp. on the Massora, Strack in Hexxog^s Beal-EncycL^ 2nd ed. iz. 
88&-Sd4. Beius, O^efcA. d^ Aet{^ iSd^yten if. T.' «,$ 581, and the litera- 
ture cited by both ; also Hamburger, Bedt-EneycL iL 1211-1220 (art. " Text 
der.Bibel "). Only Isolated remarki, which perhaps belong to the subject^ 
are found in the Miahna, PeBOckim ix. 2 (that a point stands oyer the n in 
npm« Num. iz. 10) ; Soia v. 5 (that the |6 m Job ziiL 16 maj mean 
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IIL HALACHAH AND HAGGADAH. 
TUI LnBRATURX. 

fiorenliiiBias, Uifik^ zmrrnXkay^f in quo $eaindum vetentm (hechgoriin 

Hebrae<mim/orvmlasdneiiandiet modot inierpnlandi ameUiafUur hea 

exV.inN, T. attegaia (Aoutelodami 1713), especially pp. 57-^. 
Wachner, Antiqmtates Ebraeomm, toL L 1743, p. 353 aqq. 
]X>pke, Hermeneuiik der neutettameiUU^en SehriftsuUer^ part L 1829. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung de$ Alien Testaments mit dem Neuen (1881), 

pp. 884-781. 
ZoDZ, Die gottesdienstUehen Vortrdge der Juden, historisch entwickeltf Berlin 

1882. 
Hiiaohfeld, Der Geist der tatmudischen AusUgung der BibeL Erster Tlil. 

Halachisehe^ Exegese 1810. Tlie same, Der Geist der ersten Schri/t" 

dmsiegmgen oder dis hagadisehe EiBsgese^ 1847. 
Frankel, Varstudien zn der Septuaginia (Leipzig 1841), pp. 168-208, 

eapedallj pp. 179-191. The same, Usber den Mnfluss der pdUtstimschen 

Exegese aufdie akxandrmisehe Hermeneutik^ Leipsig 1851 (854, p. 8). 

The aanie, Ueher pcdSstinische und alexandrinischen Schrifi/orschung^ 

Bredaa 1854 (42, p. 4). 
Welte, Geist und Wertk der aUrahbinischen Schrijtaudegmg (Tub. TheoL 

Q»artalschri/t, 1842, pp. 19-58). 
Beiua, Gesch. der heil Schri/len Neuen Testaments^ § 502-505 (jOber die 

Audegung des A. T, bei den Juden). 
Diestel, Gesch, des Alien Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche (1869), pp. 

6-14. 
Herzfeld, GesehichU des Volkes Jisrael, ilL 1S7 ff., 226-268. 
JoBt, GesehichU des Judenihwns und seiner^ Secten L 90 ff., 227-288. 
Geiger, Urschrifi und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer Abhdngigkeit vint 

der inneren Enturiekdung des Judenihums, Leipzig 1857. 
Preasel, " Rabbiniamos,'^ in Herzog'a ReaUEncycl^ Ist ed. toL ziL (1860), 

pp. 470-487. 
Haosrath, NeutestamentL 2kitgesehichU, 2nd ed. L 80-113. 
Freadenthal, Hellenistische Studien (1875), pp. 66-77 (on the influence of 

Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, see also Geiger, Jud, Zeitschr. 

zL 1875, p. 227 sqq.). 
Siegfried, PhUo von Alexandria (1875), p. 142 sqq. (on the mutual influence 

of the Palestinian and Alexandrian theology and exegesis). 
Bacher, Die Agada der bdtiyhnischen Amorder, 1878. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten (Griitz* Monatsschrift fir Gesch, und 

Wissensch, des Judenth. 1882-1884). Also separately under the title, 

••him*' or ««not")- ^^en R Akiba says, Aboth iii. 18, that the nnbo is 

**a fence about the Thorah," mOD means not the crittco-teztual, but the 
Halachic tradition ; see Strack, p. 888. 
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Die Igada der TannaUtn^ toL i From Hfllel to AUba, StrMbouxg 

1884. 
Weber, S^item der ak^nagogaUm palOHin. Tkeologie (1880), eqwcudly 

pp. 88-121. 
Rean, Oetdk. der heOigem Schn/ten AUen Tettamenti (1881), § 411-416. 

682-^84. 
Hambinger, 12eaZ-Ae./fir Bibel mid TaUnO, THw. ii. (1888) art " Agada" 

(pp. 19-27), '•Allegorie'* (pp. 50-^), ''Exegeae** (pp. 181-212), 

'^Gehetmlehre** (pp. 257-278), *• Halacha** (pp. 888-868), ««Kabba]a** 

(pp. 567-808), ''MTHflL" (pp. 816-819), ''Babbiniamw" (ppi 944- 

956), '^Beeht** (pp. 969-980). 

The iheontieal labonn of the scribes were, as has been 
already remarked in the preceding section, of a twofold kind, 
— 1. the development and establishment of the law, and 2. 
the manipulation of the historical and didactic portions of the 
Holj Scriptarea The former developed a law of euttom 
beside the written Thorah, caUed in Babbinical langnage the 
Halachah Q^^, properly that which is current and customary). 
The latter produced an abundant variety of historical and 
didactic notions, usually comprised under the name of the 
Haggadah or Agadah (n^n or nri3K, properly narrative, legend). 
The origin, nature and contents of both have now to be more 
fully discussed. 

Their common foundation is the investigation or exposition 
of the Biblical text, Hebr. ^^.^ By investigation however 

*' en«| is f oond in the Miahna in the following oonatraotioins : — ^1. To 

inreetigate^ to eaplain a paeeage or portUm ofSeriptuTt^ the aceoaatiTe object 
being either ezprened or to be mentaJly supplied. BeracKoth L 6; 
Pcfa6ikMiz.4,>iai.y iSXdbo&m i 4, v. 1 ; Joma\.^\ MegUlaTL^; Sotar.l^ 
2, 8, 4, 6, iz. 16 ; Semhedrm zL 2. 2. with a in the aame sense "to gire 

explanations of a pasBage,** Chagiga ii. 1. 8. "To find or diacover a 
doctrine by investigation,'' e,g, |p Bni \t HKi " he diacorered thia from 

such and anch a paasage '* (Joma viiL 9), or without ]p (Jebawioik z. 8 ; 
ChdUn T. 6), or in the combination erri fthTfp nT« ''Sadi or each a one 
gave thia explanation " (l^kekaUm tL 6 ; KeduboA ir. 6). The anbatantiTe 
f onned from tm is Bn*ip» investigation, explanation, elaboration (SkekaUm 

vL 6 ; Keikuboih vr. 6 ; Nedarimif. 8 ; Ahotk L 17) ; also in the combination 
tniOt) n*2t see above, note 60. It ia already found 2 Chion. ziii. 22, 24, 26. 
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tras not meant faistoricial exegesis in the modern sense, but 
the deaich after new information upon the foundation of the 
existing text The inqtdry was not merely what the text 
in question according to the tenor of its words might saj, but 
ako what knowledge might be obtained from it by logical 
inference, by combination with other passages, by allegorical 
exegesis and the like. The kind and method of investigation 
was different in the treatment of the law and in that of the 
historical and dogmatico^ethic portions, and comparatively 
stricter in the former than in the latter. 

The Halaehie Midraah (ie. the exegetic development of 
passages of the law) had first of all to r^ard only the extent 
and range of the several oommand& It had to ask : to what 
cases in actual life the precept in question applied, what con- 
sequences it in general entailed, and what was to be done, 
that it might be strictly and accurately observed according to 
its full extent Hence the commandments were split and split 
again into the subtlest casuistic details, and care was taken 
by the most comprehensive precautionary measures, that no 
kind of accidental circumstance should occur in observing 
them, which might be regarded as an infringement of their 
absolutely accurate fulfilment The I^al task was not, how- 
ever, exhausted by this analysis of the existing text There 
were also many difficulties to solve, some arising from internal 
contradictions in the legal code itsdf, some from the incon- 
gruity of certain legal requirements with the actual circum- 
stances of life ; others, and these the most numerous, from the 
incompleteness of the written law. To all such questions 
scholars had to seek for an answer ; it was their business to 
obviate existing discrepancies by establishing an authoritative 
explanation; to point out how, when the observance of a 
precept was either impossible, difficult, or inconvenient, by 
reason of the actual relations of life, a compromise might 
nevertheless be made with the letter of its requirements ; and 
lastly, to find for all those cases of act9al occurrence, which 
were not directly regulated by the written law, some legal 
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direction when the need for such should arise. This last 
department especially furnished an inexhaustible source of 
labour for juristic discussion. Again and again did ques- 
tions arise concerning which the written or hitherto 
appointed law ^ve no direct answer, and to reply to 
which became therefore a matter of juristic discussion. 
For answering such questions two means were actually 
at their disposal, viz. inference from already recognised 
dogmas and the establishment of an already existing tradi- 
tion. The latter, so far as it could be determined, was of 
itself decisiva 

Scientific ex^esis (Midrash) was thus by no means the 
only source for the formation of a legal coda A consider- 
able portion of what subsequently became valid law had on the 
whole no point of connection with the Thorah, but was at first 
only vuvMUT and eiutonk This or that had been done thus or 
thus, and so imperceptibly custom grew into a law of custom. 
When anything in the legal sphere had been so long usual 
that it could be said, it has always been thus, it was law by 
custom. It was then by no means necessary that its deduc- 
tion from the Thorah should be proved ; ancient tradition was 
as such already binding. And the recognised teachers of the 
law were enjoined and competent to confirm this law of 
custom. 

From these two sources there grew up in the course of 
time a multitude of l^al decisions by the side of, and of equal 
authority with, the written Thorah. These were aU comprised 
under the common notion of the Haladiah, i,e. the law of custom. 
For what was discovered by scientific investigation was, when 
it obtained validity, also law by custom, ^w\\.^ Hence valid 

^ lliis oompiehensiTB notion of the naVn appears from ibe following 

passages: Pta iL 6, ir. 1, .2 ; Orla iii. 9 ; Shalhalk L 4 ; Chagiga L 8; 
JehamotK viiL 8 ; Nedarim ir. 8 ; Edujoth L 5, viii. 7 ; Ahoth iii. 11, 18, 
v. 8 ; Kerithoth iii 9 ; Jadafim iy. 8, Jfn. •• Jewish eustom," n^iT ni 

(Kethuboih yii 6), is synonvmons with ptt ip^ {Kiddushin L 10), and 

as only designatiDg the eonrentional, most not be oonfoonded with the 
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law now incladed two main categories, the written Thorak 
and the Halachah/* which, till at least towards the close of the 
period with which we are occupied, was propagated only orally. 
Within th$ ffalaehah there are again different eategoriu: 
(1) single Halachoth (traditional enactments) decidedly traced 
back to Moses;** (2) the great body or Hakchah proper; 
(3) certain enactments which are designated as the " appoifU" 
ments of thetcribes*' (D^D ^M).^ All three categories are of 
legal obligation. Bat their authority nevertheless differs 
in degree according to the above sequence, those of the first 
dass being highest, and those of the third relatively lowest 
For while the Halachah in general was regarded as having been 
at all times vaUd, there was with regard to the d^eAd nni the 
conviction, that they were first introduced by the successors 
of Ezra, viz. by the O^D.'* There was in general, in the 
period of the Mishna, a perfect consciousness that many tradi- 
tional ordinances had no kind of foundation in the Thorah, 
and that others were connected with it by the slightest of 
ties.** Nevertheless the law of custom was quite as binding 

** JTAfi or tnpp (writang) and roVn aredistiiigiiiahed, e.g. in Orlam. 9 ; 
Chagiga L 8; Ntdarim It. 8. 8o too are inpp and nT^ (the teaching 
of the law), JCtftffttlU'a L 10. 

'® Such ^j^DD iXftkh Tfch%\ are mentioned in the Mishna in three paaaafiea: 

••t:t-i »«» 

Pea iL 6 ; Edujoth viiL 7 ; Jadajim ir. 8, fru There are altogether from 
fifty to sixty in the Rabbinical-Talmndic literatore. 

'^ Orla iiL 9; Jebamoth iL 4, iz. 8; SanhBdrin zL 8; Para zi. 4-6; 
Tokoroih IT. 7 ; Jadajim iii. 2. Gomp. also Ktlim ziiL 7 ; Tebrdjom ir. 8. 

^* That the D^D^D ^Ti had relatively less authority than the Halachah 
(imply, is evident from Orla iiL 9 (where it is quite unjustifiable to supple- 
ment nsSn by ^j^DO rwth)' On the recent date of the onniD ^3*1, oomp. 
especially KtUm zitL 7 ; Tebul jom iv. 6 : D^nEriD IB^n Zhn *13n. 

'' Compare especially the remarkable passage, Chagiga L 8 : ** ReleaBe 
from a vow is a dogma which hoTers, as it were, in the air, for there ia 
nothing in Scripture on which it can be founded. The laws concerning 
the Sabbath, the festtral aacrifices, and the defrauding (of saored things 
by misuse), are like mountams hanging t^ a hair, for there are few pas- 
sages of Scripture and many laws of custom (nbSl) concerning them. On 

the other hand, the civil laws (p3^), the laws of ritual, the laws concerning 

undeanness and incest, are entirely founded ob Scripture, and form the 
essential contents of the (written) Thorah.* 
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as the written Tfaorah ; '^ nay, it was eveil decided tliat oppo- 
sition to the onDlD ^3*1 was a heavier transgression than 
opposition to the decrees of the Thorah ;'' because the former, 
being the authentic exposition and completion of the latter, 
were therefore in fact the ultimate authority. 

It was in the nature of the Halachah that it never could be 
a thing finishsd and canduded. The two sources, whence it 
arose, were continually flowing onward& New enactments were 
always being evolved by successive scientific exegesis (Midrash), 
and new customs might always arise as usage differed. Both, 
when they had attained prescriptive right, became Halachah, the 
extent of which might thus be enlarged ad infinitunu But at 
each stage of development a distineiion wu always made 
betwun what was alnady valid and what was only diseovsred 
by the scieniifie inferences of the SaSbis, between f^^n and H. 
(to judge). Only the former was l^ally binding, the latter 
in and of itself not as yet sa** Not till the majority of the 
learned had decided in their favour were such tenets binding 
and henceforth admitted into the Halachah. For the majority 
of those distinguished for learning was the decisive iribmair 
Hence the ^V^V^ ^3^ were also to be kept as binding.^ It is 
self-evident however, that this principle applies only to such 
cases as were not decided by an already valid Halachah. For 
concerning any matter for which a Halachah is in existence 
this must be unconditionaUy obeyed, though ninety-nine 
should be against and only one for it** By the help of this 
principle of the mcgority the great difficulty which arose 
through the separation of the schools of Hillel and Shammai 

was overcome (see No. 4). So long as the differences between 
the two were not reconciled, the conscientious Israelite must 

'^ Gomp. espedaUy, AhoQi ill 11^ v. S. 

w Sanhedrin xL 8 : n-rtn 13130 onrtD naria Trtn. 

'* See espedslly, JebamoOi vilL 8 ; *Keridodi iiL 9. The nchn and 
eh*nD sre therefore diBtbgoished from each other as two kinds of eabjects 
of instracUon. AcdSaruM iv. 8. 

rr SkMaik L 4aqq.; JSiv^oA L 4-6, v. 7; Jiiekwaoth iv. 1; Jiukijm 
if. 1, 8. '• Neffoim ix. 8,.xt 7. r» /Vo iv. 1-2. 
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have been in great perplexity which to adhere to. The 
majority here too gave the final decision, whether it was that 
the schools themselyes compared numbers, and that one was 
outvoted by the other,"^ or that subsequent scholars settled 
differences by their final dedsion.*^ 

The strictness with which the unchangeableness of the 
Halachah was in general proclaimed might induce one to sup- 
pose, that what was once valid must remain unaltered. But 
there is no rule without exception, nor was this so. Nor 
indeed are the cases few in which laws or customs were 
afterwards cdtered, whether on purely theoretical grounds, or 
on account of altered circumstances, or because the old custom 
entailed inconyenience.** 

Widely as the Halachah differed from the written Thorah 
the fiction was still kept up, that it was in reality nothing else 
than an exposition and more precise statement of the Thorah 
itseli Tkt Thorah toas still farmally esteemed as the supreme 
rule from which all legal axioms mast be derived.^ Certainly 
the Halacha had its independent authority, and was binding, 
even if no scriptural proof was adduced. Hence, though its 
validity did not depend upon success in finding a scriptural 
proof, it formed part of the business of the scribes to con- 
firm the maxim of the Halachah by the Scriptures.** More 

M A few cases are mentioned in which the school of Hillel was ontvoted 
by the school of Shammai, Shalbaih i. 4 sqq. ; Mikwaoth ir. 1. 

*^ As a rale the Mlshna, after mentioning the differeooes of the two 
schools, states the decision of ** scholais." 

•s Such innovations were e.g, introdaced by Hillel (ShebHth z. 3 ; Cfiitin 
iv. 8 ; Arachin iz. 4), Rabban Gamaliel (Rosh hashana iL 6 ; OUHn ir, 2-8), 
Babban Johanan ben Sakkai (Sukka ilL 12 ; Rash hashana ir. 1, 8, 4 ; 
Sola iz. 9 ; Menachoth z. 6), R. Akiba {Maaser sheni v. 8 ; Nasir vi. 1 ; 
ChaUa iv. 7 ; BUckwrim iiL 7 ; ShekaUm viL 5 ; Joma iL 2 ; Keihuboih t. 8 ; 
Nedarim xL 12 ; GiUin t. 6 ; Edujoih viL 2 ; Tebuljom ir. 5). 

^ This holds good notwithstanding the adnussion mentioned in note 78. 
See especially, Weber, p. 96 sqq. 

^ That this supplementary learned confirmation of the Halachah often 
referred to passage of Scripture entirely different to those from which the 
Halachic mazims really arose, is seien, e,g. in the daasio passage Shabbatk 
4j^ 1-4. 
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absolute was the demand for satisfactory oonfinnatioii ia the 
case of newly advanced or disputed maxima. These could 
only obtain recognition by methodical Midrash, %.$. by being 
deduced in a convincing manner from passages of Scripture, 
or from other already acknowledged propositions. The method 
of demonstration which was in such cases applied, was one 
which, though it indeed appears somewhat strange to us, has 
its rules and laws. A distinction was made between the proof 
proper Q^Jfl) and the mere reference 0?!)-" JBilld is said to 
have laid down for the proof proper seven ndes^ which may 
be called a kind of Babbinical logic.^ These seven rules 
are as follows : (1) "^o^ni 7{?^ << light and heavy/' i«. the infer- 
ence a minori ad majus ; *' (2) njB^ ftni, ** an equal dedsion/' 
ia an inference from the similar, sk analogta;^ (3) 3M \^y^ 
nnic 3tfi9D, ** a main proposition from one passage of Scripture," 
ue. a deduction of a main enactment of the law from a 
single passage of Scripture ; (4) D^ivis ^jeto M t^a, ** a main 
proposition from two passages of Scripture;" (5) t3'}fi)^S 
[ha\ tiys\, ** general and particular," and ** particular and 
general," m. a more precise statement of the general by the 
particular, and of the particular by the general ;* (6) i^ KVi^a 

** Shahhath viiL 7, iz. 4 ; Sanhedrin viiL 2. Oorop. Weber, p. 115 sqq. 

^ They are foand in the Toeefta, Sanhedrin ru,fin. (ed. Zackermandel, 
p. 427), in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan c. 87, and at the doee of the intro- 
duction to the Sifra (Ugoliui, Thesaurus^ roL zir. 695). The text of the 
Sifra 18, at least aocordiDg to the edition of Ugolini, defeotive. The correct 
reading is found from the almost verbally identical texta of the two other 
authoritiea Comp. Hillel and his seven roles of interpretation in the ManatMr 
$chr./Ur Gach. und Wistensck, des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 156-162. 

*' Examples in Berachoth ix. 5 ; ShebiUh tiL 2 ; Beza t. 2 ; Jebamoth 
WiL 8 ; Nasir tIL 4 ; Sola tL 8 ; Baba bathra ix. 7 ; Sanhedrin Ti. 5 ; 
SdujoA Ti. 2; Aboth L 5; Sebachim xiL 8; ChvUin iL 7, xii. 8; Beeho- 
rothll; Kerithoth m. 7, 8, 9, 10; Negaim xiL 5; Machshirin tl & 

^ E,g. Beza L 6 : ** ChaUah and gifts are presents dae to the priests, and 
so is the Terumah. As then the latter may not be brooght to the priest on 
a holy day, so neither may the former." Another example in Araehin iT. fn* 
In both passages the expreision me^ mn i> uied. 

^ In the thirteen lOddoth of B. bmael this figare is specified in eight 
different manners, e.^. by the formula ^3i tTIDI ^>—'* general and parti- 
cular and general " — Le, a more precise statement of two general cxpres- 
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nm Dlpbs^ « by the rimilar in another passage," i^ a more 
precise statement of a passage by the help of another ; 
(7) ^^l}VO iD^i 131, <' a thing which is learned from its connec- 
tion/' a more precise statement from the context These 
seven roles were subsequently increased to thirteen, the fifth 
being specified in eight different manners, and the sixth 
omitted. The laying down of these thirteen Middoth is 
ascribed to R IsmaeL Their value for the correct 
interpretation of the law was so highly esteemed on 
the part of Babbinic Judaism, that every orthodox Israelite 
r^ted them daily as an integral dement of hia morning 
devotions.** 

The matter which formed the subject of juristic investiga- 
tion on the part of the scribes was in effect furnished by the 
Thorah itsel£ - The precepts concerning the priestly sacrifices 
and religious usages in general occupy the largest space 
therein. For the peculiarity of the Jewish law is, that it 
is pre-eminently a law of riiuoL It seeks in the first place to 
establish by law in what manner God desires to be honoured, 
what sacrifices are to be offered to Him, what festivals are to 
be kept in His honour, how His priests are to be maintained, 
and what religious rites in general are to be observed. All 
other matters occupy but a small space in comparison with 
thi& The motive whence all the xealous labours of the 
scribes arose corresponded with this content of the law : it 
was the desire to make sure by an accurate expression of the 
law, that none of the claims of Gtod should be violated in even 
the slightest particular, but that all should be most conscien- 
tiously observed to their fullest extent The endeavours of 

■ODB by a partioiilar one interrening, m e.^. Dent sir. 26, where the 
general ezpreasion, ** whatever thy sool desireth," vaed at the beginning 
and end, is limited by the words " oxen, sheep, wine, intoxicating drink, 
which stand between. 

^ Henoe they are found in every Jewish Siddar (Book of Prayen), as well 
ss in the introduction to the Si/ra. Comp. Waehner, Aniiguitates JSbrae' 
orum^ i 422-523. Pinner's translation of the treatise^ Beraekoth, Introd. fol. 
17b-20B. Pressel in Henog's Bed-Eneycl, ed. 1, xr. 651 eq. Weber, 
Sfj/MUm 4tr aUsynagiogafen palM. Tkeol pp. 106-115. 

DIV. TL VOU I. y 
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the scribes were therefore directed chiefly to the development 
of (1) the precepts conceming sacrifices, the various kinds of 
sacrifice, the occasions on v^hich it was to be offered, the 
manner of offering, and all connected therewith, t.e. of the 
entire sacrificial ritual; (2) the precepts conceming the 
celebration of holy seasons, especially of the Sabbath and the 
annual festivals — Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, the Day of 
Atonement, the New Year; (3) the precepts conceming 
tribute for the temple and priesthood — ^first-fruits, heave- 
offerings, tithes, the first-bom, the half-shekel tribute, vows 
and freewill offerings and whatever related to them — thfir 
redemption, valuation, embezzlement, eta ; and lastly (4) the 
various other xelfgious appointments, among which the precqpts 
conceming dean and undean occupy by far the largest space. 
The: appointments of the law in this last respect were an 
inexhaustible source for the exercise of the most minute and 
conscientious acuteness on the part of the scribes. The 
statutes by which it was determined, under what drcum- 
jetances undeanness was incurred, and by what means it might 
be obviated, were truly endless and incalculabla Such 
religious decrees however by no means formed the exclusive 
matter of the labours of the scribes. For the law of Moses 
contains also the principles of a criminal and civil law ; and 
the practical requirements of life offered occasion enough for 
the further development of these inaterials also. Of course 
the materials in question were not all equally elaborated. 
The laws conceming marriage were the most completely 
developed, partly because the marriage law gave more oppor- 
tunity, and partly because this subject was the most closely 
connected with religion. The other departments of civil life 
are not treated with quite the same fulness in the Mishna (in 
the treatises Bdba kamma, Saba mezia, and Baba bcUh/ra), and 
still less is the criminal law worked out (in the treatises San- 
hedrin and Miakkoth). The department of public law is as 
good as completely ignored. It is trae that the Thonih fur- 
nished but extremely little opportunity for its development. 
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and that such laboar as was expended on it would have been 
utterly useless by reason of political circumstances.*^ 

2. The Raggada. 

The Hdggadie Midrash, ix. the elaboration of the historical 
and didactic portions of H0I7 Scripture, is of an entirely 
dififerent kind from the Halachio MidrasL While in the 
latter the treatment is pre-eminently a development and 
carrying on of what is actually given in the text, t)ie Hag- 
gadic treatment does not take for the most part its content 
from the text^ but interpolates it therein. It is an amplifica- 
tion and remodelling of what was originally given, according 
to the views and necessities of later timea It is true, that 
here also the given text forms the point of departure, and that 
a similar treatment to that employed in passages from the law 
takes place in the first instance. The history is worked up 
by combining the different statements in the text with each 
other, completing one by another, settling the chronology, 
etc. Or the religious and ethical parts are manipiulated by 
formulating dogmatic propositions from isolated prophetic 
utterances, by bringing these into relation to each other, and 
thus obtaining a kind of dogmatic system. But this stricter 
kind of treatment is overgrown by the much freer kind, which 
deals in a perfectly unrestrained manner with the text, and 
supplements it by additions of the most arbitrary and mani- 
fold kind. In other words, the treatment is Midrash in its 
stricter sense in only the smaller portion, and is on the contrary 
and for the most part a free completion by means of rrt*i^^, 
ie. legends.'^* 

•1 The survey of the oontentB of the Mishna (see § 8) fomifihes proof of 
what is stated above. 

*^ Just as the Halachah was developed from Midratk in the prorinoe of 
kw, was the Haggadah developed from Midrash in the other books of Scrip- 
tare, only the relation was in the latter esse a much looser one. The nlUM 

are mentioned as an independent subject of instruction beside CHID and 
TnJ>P ixi Nedarim ir. S* 
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A canonical book of the Old Testament, viz. tbe Book of 
.v-iJ^ I Chronicles, furnishes a very instructive example of tbe 
historical Midrash. A comparison of its narrative with the 
parallel portions of the older historical books (Kings and 
Samuel) will strike even the cursory observer with the fact 
that the chronicler has enlarged the history of the Jewish 
kings by a whole class of narratives, of which the older 
documents have as good as nothing, vix. by narratives of the 
fnerit acquired, not only by David, but by many other pious 
kings through their maintenance of, and mare abundant provision 
for, the priestly ritual. The chronicler is especially solicitous to 
tell of the conscientious care of these kings for the institutions 
of public worship. In the older documents scarcely anything 
is found of these narratives which run through the whole of 
Chronicles. It may be said that their absence in the books of 
Kings and Samuel is no proof of their non-lustorical nature, 
^nd that the chronicler obtained them from other souroe& 
But the peculiarity is, that the very institutions for the 
maintenance of which these kings are said to have been 
distinguished, belong in general to the post-exilian period, as 
may, at least in the main points, be still proved (see § 24). 
Evidently then the chronicler dealt with the older history 
from a stated point of sight, which appeared to him very 
essential; and as public worship was the most important 
matter in his own eyes, the theocratic kings could not but 
have been distinguished by their interest in it At the 
same time he pursues the practical object of pointing out the 
just claims and high value of these institutions by showing 
the attention, which the most illustrious kings devoted to 
LAav/ them. The notion that this was any adulteration of the 

history, was p robably one which never occ urred to film. 
He thought he was improving it by treating it accord* 
ing to the needs of his age. His work, or rather the 
larger work l^m which our Books of Chronicles are 
probably but an extract, is therefore, properly speaking, 
an historical Midrash, as indeed it is expressly designated 
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(V^^P) by its editor and abbreviator (2 Chron. xuL 22, 
xxiv. 27).*' 

The method of dealing with the sacred history heie described 
continued its exuberant growth to later ages and went on 
striking out over bolder paths. The higher the credit and 
importance of the sacred history rose in the ideas of the people, 
the more thorough was the labour bestowed upon it, and the 
more urgent was the impulse to give more accuracy, more 
copious elaboration of details, and to surround the Whole with 
a more complete and brighter halo. Especially were the 
histories of the patriarchs and the great lawgiver more and 
more adorned in this fashion. The HdUnidic Jews were 
particularly active in tUs manner of working up history. 
Nay, one might almost have supposed that it had originated 
with them, but that the Books of Chronicles furnish proof to 
the contrary, and that the whole method of this Midrash so 
entirely corresponds with the spirit of Babbinical scholarship. 
The literature, in which the remains of this Haggadic treatment 
of history are, still preserved iis comparatively copious and 
varied. We find such in the works of the Hellenists Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus (see concerning them, § 33) ; in Philo 
and Josephus,** in the so-called Apocalypses, and generally in 
the pseudepigraphic literature;*^ much also in the Targums 
and Talmud, but most in the Midrashim proper, which are 
ex profeseo devoted to the treatment of the sacred text (see 
above, § 3). Among these the oldest is the so-called B()ok 
of Jubilees, which may rank as the specially classic model of 
this Haggadic treatment of Scripture. The whole text of the 
canonical Book of Gknesis is here reproduced in such wise, 

** Compu Wellhanaen, CkichickU Ttraels^ L 236 sq. 

** On JosephiiB, see Ztmz, Die gaUe$dienMchen Vtifirdge der Juden^ 
p. 120. On Pillions contact with the Palestinian Midrash, see Siegfried, 
Philo vcn Alexandria, pp. 142-159. 

^ Oomp. espedallj, Fabricms, Codex ptewdeptgraphu Veterit TestamenH 
(2 vols. 1718-1728), whose woik is so arranged that the literaiy remains 
relating to each Scripture character are placed together, according to their 
clironological order. 
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that not ODly are the particulars of the history chronologically 
fixed, but also enlarged throughout in contents, and remodelled 
according to the taste of after times. By way of illustrating 
this branch of labour on the part of the scribes, the following 
few specimens are given.** 

Ths history of tiu eredtian, e.g., is completed in the follow- 
ing manner: '^T^ things were created in the twilight on 
the evening before the Sabbath — 1. the abyss of the earth 
(for Korah and his company); 2. the opening of the well 
(Miriam's); 3. the mouth of the ass (Balaam's); 4. the rain- 
bow; 5. the manna in the wilderness; 6. the rod of Moses; 
7. the shamir, a worm which spits stones ; 8. alphabetic 
writing; 9. the writing of the tables of the law; 10. the 
stone tables. Some reckon with these : the evil spirits, the 
grave of Moses, and oar fiither Abraham's ram ; and others the 
first tongs for the preparation of future tongs.** A copious 
circle of legends, with which we are acquainted by means of 
their deposits and continuations in later Jewish literature, 
was formed concerning the life of Adam.*' Enoch, who was 
miraculously translated to heaven by Qod, seemed especially 
adapted for revealing heavenly mysteries to men. Hence a 
book of such revelations was ascribed to him towards the end 
of the second century before Christ (see § 32). Later legends 
praise his piety and describe his ascension to heaven.** The 
Hellenist Eupolemus (or whoever else may be the author of 
the fragment in question) designates him as the inventor of 
astrology.** It is self-evident that Abraham, the ancestor 
of Israel, was a subject of special interest for this kind of 

** Compare m genenl, Hartmann, Die tnge Verhwdang^ etc., ppu 
464-614. Herzfeld, Quch, d. VoUou Jiarad, liL 490-602. Ewald, QemA. 
du VoUce$ Israel, L 286 aqq. 

M Aboth T. 6. 

*' FabridoB, Codex peeudepigr, L 1-24, ii. 1-18. Hort, art "Adam, 
oooks of," in Smith^i Dictionary of Chrietian Biography, voL L (1877), pp. 
84-39. Dillm^nn in Herzog*B Redl^Ene., 2Dd ed. xii. 866 aq. 

*• Hamburger, Etal-Ene. fir Bibel und Talmvd, Div. iL art ** He- 
fiochaage.** 

M Euaeb. Praep. evang. iz. 17. 
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historical treatment Hellenists and Palestinians took equal 
pains with it A Hellemstic Jew, probably as early as the third 
century before Christ, wrote, under the name of Hecataeus 
of Abdera, a book concerning Abraham.^^ According to 
Artabanus, Abraham instructed Pharethothes, king of Egypt, 
in astrology.^ He was in the eyes of Babbinic Judaism a 
model of Pharisaic piety and a fulfiUer of the whole law, even 
before it was given.^ He victoriously withstood — ^it is com- 
puted — ^ten temptations.^^ In consequence of his righteous 
behaviour, he received the reward of all the ten preceding 
generations, which they had lost by their sin.^ Moses the 
great lawgiver and his age are surrounded with the brightest 
hala The Hellenists, .in works designed for heathen readers, 
represent lum as the father of all science and culture. He 
was, according to Eupolemus, the inventor of alphabetical 
writing, which first came from him to the Phoenicians, and 
from them to the Greeks. Artabanus teUs us that the 
Egyptians owed tp him their whole civilisation.^^ It is there- 
fore something less, when it is only said in the Acts, that he 
was learned in aU the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii 
22), though even this goes beyond the Old Testament The 
history of his life and work is dressed up in the most varied 
manner in Hellenistio and Babbinic legends, as may be seen 
even from the representations of Philo and Josephus.^ The 
names of the Egyptian sorcerers, who were conquered by 

^ Joseph. Antt I 7. 2. Glemena Alex. Strom, r. 14. 118. 

'*^ Eoaeb. iVcup. evang. iz. 18. Gomp. abo on Abraham aa an astro- 
loger, Joseph. Antt, L 7. 1. Fabricius, Codex pteudepigr, L 850-87S. 

^M KUdduskin ir. l^fiu Gomp. Nedarim lit 11, s.fiL 

iM Ahoth T. 8. Book of JabUeea in Ewald's Jahrb. iiL 16 ; Aboth (&• 
Rabbi Natkan, c 88; Pirke de-Rdbbi EUeser, e. 26-81; Targum Jtr. on 
Gen. xziL 1. Fabridna, i 898-400. Beer, Lehen Abrahame^ pp. 190-192. 
The interpreter of Aboth t. 8 (Sorenhiuiiia* Jftt&na, ir. 465. Taylor, 
Sayingi of the JeuM Fathen^ p. 94). 

^^ Aboth T. 2. Gomp. genendly, Beer, Leben Abraham^i naeh Avffaenmg 
derjQdMien Sage^ Leipaig 1859. 

tof Eapolemna, Eusth. Praep. eoang. ix. 26 » Glemena Alex. StronL L 
28. 158. Artabanua, JBueeb, Pra^. eveaig. ix. 27. 

IOC pbiio, Vita Moeie. Joseph. AntL iL-iy. Gompare generally, Fabri- 
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Moees and Aaron, are known (2 Tim. ill 8). In the mai^Ji 
tbrougfa the wilderness, the Israelites were not merely once 
miracnlonsly provided with water from a rock, but a rock 
pouring forth water accompanied them daring their whole 
wandering in the wilderness (1 Got. z, 4). The law was not 
given to Moses by Qod Himself, but reached him by the 
means of angels (Acts viL 63 ; GaL iii 19 ; Hebi tL 2). It 
was part of the perfection of his revelation to have been 
written in seventy languages on stones set up upon Mount 
Ebal (Deut xxvii 2 sqq.).^ Hie two unlucky days in the 
history of Israel being Tammus 1 7 and Ab 9, the imfortunate 
events of the Mosaic age must of course have taken place on 
one of these two days ; on Tammus 17 the tables of the law 
were broken, and on Ab 9 it was ordained that the generation 
of Moses should not enter the land of Oanaan.^^ The strange 
circumstances at the death of Moses also famished abundant 
material for the formation of legends (Deut xxxiv,y" It is 
known that Midiael the Archangel contended with Satan for 
his body (Jude 9). The history too of the post-Mosaic period 
was manipulated by historical Midrash in the same manner as 
the primitive history of Israel To give only a few examples 
firom the New Testament In 1 Chronicles and Buth thero 
occurs in the list of David's ancestors a certain Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Chroh. ii 11 ; Suth iv. 20 eq.). 
The historical Midrash knows, that this Salmon had Bahab for 
his wife (Matt i 5).^^ The drought and famine in the days 
of Elijah lasted, according to the historic Midrash, three and a 

cias, Codex pmudtpigr. L 826-^68, iL 111-180. Beer, Lehm Mtmi nach 
Auffoinmg derjOdwehem Sage^ Leipag 1868. 
^^ Soia TiL 6, with r^erenoe to Deat zzviL 8, OD^n IMa. '^plaiolj 

engraven (therefore intelligibly to all).** The seventy languages oarrespond 
with the serenty nattons of Gen. x.; see Targnm Jonathan on Qen. zL7-8 ; 
Dent zzziL 8 ; Pirke de-Rahbi EUetcr^ a 24, in Wagenseil on Sota TiL 6, 
In Snrenhusins* Muhna, iii 268. 

^M Taanith ir. 6, also the passages of the Gemara in Lnndius, in Suren- 
bnshift* MiOna, il 882. 

iM Comp. alnttdy Joseph. AntL It. 8. 48. 
. ua Aooording to another Midrash, Rahab was the wife of Joshna. 
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half years, m. half of a week of years (Luke iv. 25 ; Jas. v. 
17).^^ The aathor of the Epistle to the Hebrews mentions 
among the martyrs of the Old Testament those who were 
sawn asunder (Heb. zL 37). He means Isaiah, of whom 
the Jewish legend says that this was the manner of his 
death."" 

As in the case of the sacred history, so also in that of the 
religions and ethical matter of the Scriptores, the manipulation 
was of two kinds. On the one hand there was a dealing by 
combination, by inference and the like, with what was actually 
given ; on the other there was also a free completion by the 
varied formations of creative religions speculation. And the 
two imperceptibly encroached one upon the other. Not a few 
of the doctrinal notions and ideas of after times actually arose 
from the circumstance, that the existing text of Scripture had 
been made a subject of '* investigation,'' and therefore from 
reflection upon data, from learned inferences and combinations 
founded thereupon. Imagination freely employing itself 
was however a fiur more fertile source of new formationa 
And what was obtained in the one way was constantly 
blended with what was arrived at in the other. With 
the results of investigation were combined the voluntary 
images of fancy, nay the former as a rule always followed, 
either consciously or unconsciously, the same lines, the 
same tendency and direction as the latter. And when the 
free creations of speculation had gained a settled form, they 

111 So too JalhU Shimoni in Soreuhiuliii, BZ/SXa^ itmrmiXXmynt^ p. 681 aq. 
On the Elijah legends in general, comp, S. K., Der Prophet Elia in aer 
Legende (Jftmatnehr. /. Q^ch, wnd Wutent^ des Judenth. 1868, pp. 241- 
266, 881-296). Hambarger, Rtal-EncfOr Bibd und Talmud, Dtv. L 

^^> Asctnsio liajae (ed. DiUmann, 1877), o. v. 1 ; Jebamoth 49t>. Justin, 
DiaL e, TSypk, c. 120. Tertnllian, de pttiieniia^ c. 14; tcorpiaee^ o. 8. 
Htppolyt. de Ckriito eiAnHchritto, o. 80. Qrigenes, episL ad African, c. 9 ; 
eofltnieiit ad MatL siiL 67 and xziii. 87 (Opp* ed. Lommatacb, iii. 49, iT. 
288 sq.) ; Commodian. carmen apologet. v. 609 aq. (ed. Ladwig) ; Hieronymus, 
contmenL ad haiam, e. 67, fin, (J0pp> ed. Vallarai, ir. 666). Other patristio 
paanges in Fabricius, Codex picudepigr. L 1088 aq. Wetstein and Bleek 
on Heb. xL 87, and In Otto*s note on Jostin. Trjfph. 120. 
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\vere ia their torn deduced from Scripture by scholastic 
Midrash. 

These theological labours, which were always investigating 
old, and incessantly creating new material, were extended over 
the entire religious and ethical department It was owing to 
them that the whole circle of rdigums ideae in leradhad received 
in the times of Christ on the one hand a fanciful, on tlis other a 
scholastic character. For the religious development was no 
longer determined and directed by the actual religious produce 
tivity of the prophets, but in part by the action of an un- 
>• bridled imagination, not truly religious though dealing with 
religious objects, and in part by the scholastic reflection of the 
learned. Both these ruled and directed the development^ in 
proportion as really religious life lost in inward strength. 

It was in entire consistency with this tendency of the 
whole development^ that special preference was shown fox 
dealing with such ciifeets as lay more at the circumference than 
in the centre of religious life, with the temporally and locally 
transcendent, with the fiUure and the heavenly world. For 
^ the weaker the power of genuine religion, the more would 
> fiemcy and reflection move from the centre to the eircumfer* 
iL^flt^ > encej and the more would such objects be detached from their 
irv^ ^"^^^^''^^ntral point and acquire an independent value and interest 
2^[^^^The grace and gloiy of Gkxl were no longer seen in the 
iw-i.^ ' present earthly world, but only in the future and heavenly 
'•****r**^^*orld. Hence on the one side eschatology, on the other 
mythological theosophy, were cultivated with the greatest ceaL 
A copious abundance of notions concerning the realization of 
the salvation of Israel in a future period of the world's history 
was the growth of scientific investigation and unfettered 
religious fancy. The conditions, the premisses and the accom- 
panying circumstances, under which the means and forces by 
which this salvation would be realized, were stated, and most 
especially was it declared wherein it would consist and how 
surpassing would be its glory ; in a word. Messianic dogma 
was more and more carefully cultivated and extensivdy de- 
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▼eloped. So too was there much solicitous occupation with the 
heayenly world : the nature and attributes of God, heaven as 
his dweUing - place, the angels as His servants, the whole 
fulness and glory of the heavenly world; such were the 
objects to which learned reflection and inventive fancy applied 
themselves with special predilection. Pbilosophic problem s 
were also discusse d : how the revelation of Ood in the world 
was conceivable, how an influence of Qod upon the world was 
possible without His being Himself drawn down into the 
finite, how far there was room for evil in a world created and 
governed by God, and the like. Two portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture in particular gave much scope for the development of 
theosophic speculation, these were the history of the creation 
(Tfi^vro nfe^) and the ** chariot " of Ezekiel (nsaiD), {/. the 
introductory vision of Ezekiel, chap. 1 In the explanation 
of these two portions, profound mysteries which, according 
to the view of scholars, ought to form an esoteric doctrine, 
were dealt with. ''The history of the creation might not 
be explained before two, and the chariot not even before 
one, unless he were .a scholar and could judge of it from his 
own knowledga" "* In these thus carefully guarded exposi- 
tions of the history of the creation and of the chariot, we have 
the beginnings of those strange fancies concerning the creation 
and the spiritual world, which reached their climax in the < 
so-called Eabbala of the Middle Ages. <. 

The exposition and further development of the law was a 
process under comparatively strict r^ulations, but an almost 
unbridled caprice prevailed in the province of religious specu- 
lation. Sides and method, except in a very figurative sense, 
were hero out of question. One thing especially, which made 
the development of the law so continuous and consequent, 
viz. the principle of a strict adherence to tradition, was here 
absent The manipulator of the religious and ethical matter 
was not bound, like the interpreter of the law, to a strict 



"• Ckagiga iL 1. Comp. also MtgiUa iv. 10. Fortlier partioalan in 
Henfeld, iiL 410-424. 
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adherence to tradition. He might give his imagination free 
phij, 80 long as its products would on the whole admit of 
being inserted in the frame of Jewish views. A certain 
tradition was indeed formed in this sphere also, but it was not 
binding. Beligious faiih was comparatively free, while aMon 
was all the more strictly shackled* With the absence more- 
over of the principle of tradition in this department all roles 
in general ceiosed. Foi^ there was really but one rvit for the 
" investigator/' viz. the right of making anything of a passage, 
which his wit and understanding enabled him. If neverthe- 
less certain '' rules " are laid down even for Haggadic interpre- 
tation, it was only that caprice here became methodical A 
number of such rules for Haggadic exposition are met with 
among the thirty-two Middath (hermeneutical principles) of 
R Joses ha-Oelili, the age of which cannot indeed be more 
particularly determined."^ Later Judaism discovered that 
there is a fourfold meaning of Scripture, which is indicated in 
the word Dn"nD (Paradise), viz. 1. DB^b, the simple or literal 
meaning; 2. ton (suggestion), the meaning arbitrarily imported 
into it; 3. ^"t^, (investigation), the meaning deduced by 

investigation ; and 4. *i1o (mystery), the theosophistic mean- 

111 
ing. 

It would be a superfluous task to give examples in illustra- 
tion of this kind of exegetical method, since we are sufficiently 
acquainted with it from the New Testament and the whole 
body of ancient Ohristian literature. For together with Holy 

^^« See the 22 Middoth, e.^. in Waehner, Antiquiiatei Ehraearim, L 896- 
421. Pinner, tnuisladon of the treatise Beraehotk, Introd. fol 20^21». 
FresBel in Henog*8 lletU-Ene^ Ist ed. xr. 658 aq. On the historical litera- 
ture, comp. also Zans, Die goUeidiendUchen VorMi^ dor Juden^ p. 86. 
Fiirst, BibUotheca Judaica, ii 108. 

^^' The initials of these four words produce the word D*l"*lD* I am 
unable to say how ancient this distinction of a fourfold meaning may be. 
Compare on this subject, Waehner, Antiqmlates Ebraeorum, i. 868-357. 
Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutestamentUehen Schri/UteUer, pp. 185-137. 
Deutsdi, Der Talmud (1869), p. 16 sq. The distinction between TOl aud 
trm is easentiaUT the' same as that between -OT sad iTtrif see note 85, 

abore. 
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Scriptore itself, its own mode of exegetical treatment was 
transferred by Jadusm to the Christian Charch. In saying 
this however it must also be remarked, that the exegetio 
method practised in the Hew Testament, when compared with 
the usual Jewish method, is distinguished from it by its great 
enlightenment The apostles and the Christian authors in 
general were preserved from the extravagances of Jewish 
exegesis by the regulative norm of the gospeL And yet 
who would now justify such treatment of Old Testament 
passages, as are found €,g. in OaL iiL 16, iv. 22-26 ; Bom. x. 
6-8; Matt. xxiL 31-32? Jewish exegesis however, from 
which such a regulator was absent, degenerated into the most 
capricious puerilities.^^* From its standpoint, t.g. the trans- 
position of words into numbers, or of numbers into words, 
for the purpose of obtaining the most astonishing disclosures, 
was by no means strange, and quite in accordance with its 
spirit."' 

With the comparatively great freedom allowed to develop- 
ment in the sphere of religious notions, it is not to be wondered, 
that foreign vi^tunou also made themselves felt with more or 
less power. Palestine had already been for a long time 
open to the general intercourse of the world. So early as 
the foundation of the great world-powers of the Assyrians, 

i>* Comp. geDsrallj the literature mentioned p. 269, eepecially Ddpke, 
pp. 88-188. Hartmann, pp. 634-699. Gfrorer, Da$ Jahrhundert des HeOa, 
1. 244 8qq. Hiracbf eld, 1847. Welio in the TfUnnqer Qmrtalschnft, 1H2. 
HuBrmth, L 97 sqq. Hamboi^r^s article in the BeaUEncfitir Bibd und 
TabnMd^ Di v. iL On Philo's allegorical ezpoeition of Scriptore, see especially 
Ofroier, PkOo, i. 68-113. Zeller, Die Philosophy der Griechen, iiL (3id ed J, 
pp. 346-352. Siegfried, PhUo^ p. 160 sqq. 

^^' In an appendix to the Miahna, the atatement, ejf^ that God will give 
to every righteona roan 310 worlds aa his inheritance^ ia proved by Pror. 
viiL 21 : tn ^OHK ^rur6 ; becaoae ^ atanda for 310 (^Ukzin iiL 12 ; the 
passage is miasing in the Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). Ou the other 
hand, the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who herein entirely follows the 
paths of Jewish exegesis, proves from the 818 servants of Abraham that 
Abraham had already in q>irit beheld the cross of Jesns, because the 
number 18 = IE means the name Jesus, and the number 300 s T means 
the cross. Barnal, c 9, 
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Chaldaeans and Persians, influences of the most varied kind 
had passed over the land. When it lay for two centuries 
under Persian supremacy, it would indeed have been very 
surprising if this fact had left behind it no kind of trace in 
the sphere of Israelitish intellectual life. Nor could it, with 
all its struggles for intellectual isolation, have possibly with- 
drawn itself entirely from the supremacy of the Greek spirit 
Hence it cannot be denied that on the one hand Babylonian, 
on the other Greek influences are especially discernible in the 
development of Israel's religious notions. The amount of this 
influence may indeed be disputed. A careful investigation 
of details, especially in respect of the influence oT Parseeism, 
has not as yet been made. This influence may perhaps 
have to be reduced to a comparatively small proportioa 
The fact however, that both Babylonian and Greek influences 
asserted themselves, is undeniable.^ At first sight indeed it 
seems strange, nay enigmatical, considering the high wall of 
partition which Judaism erected in respect of religion between 
itself and heathenism. There is however no need of appealing, 
in explanation to the circumstance, that such influences were 
felt at a time when this wall of partition was as yet no 
unscaleable one, for they continued to be exerted in later times 
also ; ^^' nor to the fact, that no wall of partition ia strong 
enough to resist the power of intellectual influences. The 
deepest reason that can be offered in explanation is, on the 
contrary, that legal Judaism itself laid the chief stress upon 
correctness of (ictian, and that comparatively free play was 
therefore permitted in the sphere of religious nations, 

11* Compare with respect to Ftefleeism the oertainly candid judgment of 
Lfioke, Einleiiung in die Ofenbarung Johannes (2nd ed.), p. 65 aq. : " The 

> influence of the ancient Fenian religion upon the derelopment of Jewish 

> religious notions . • . is an indisputable fact." On the influence of 
HeDeniam upon the Palestinian Midiash, aee Freudenthal, HeUenistischen 
Studien (1876), pp. 66-77. Siegfried, PMIo, p. 283 sqq. 

^^* Angelology waa far more strongly under the influence of Paneeism 
at the period of the Babylonian Tahnud than proTionaly. Gomp. Eohut, 
Ueher die jOdUcke Angelologie und DdmanoUgie^ 1868. The influences of 
Hellenism npon the Paleatinian Midiaah, pointed out by Freudenthal and 
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ir. THS MOST FAMOUS SGRIBEa 

The LrrsRATURE. 

The older Hebrew works on ihe Mishna teachen in Wolf, BibUoth. Hebr. 

iL805 8q. F\ini, B&fUoih. Jvdaica, '± 4S aq. 
Ottho, Historia doeUnvm mi$niconim qua opera etiam tyntdrii magni 

Hierosolymitani praesides et vice-praendes reeensentur. Oxonii 1672 

(frequently reprinted, e^. also in Wolfe BildiotJL Hetr. toL ir., and 

in Dgolini'8 TTketaiirirf, toL xzL). 
JoL Ghrph. Wolf, Bibliotheca Htbroea, iL 805-865 (gives an alphabetical 

catalogae of the scholars mentioned in the Miahna). 
Hersfeld, OetchiehU du VoUxs JisraO, iii. 226-268. The same, Cknmolo- 

giache Anteixung dor Sekriftgdehrten van Antigonus van Socho his auf 

R Akiba {Monatsschr. fUr Gesch. und Wissenseh. des Judenth. 1854, 

pp. 221-229, 278-277). 
KXmpf, Oenedbgisehes und CkronologUehu bezugUch dor Patriareken aus 

dem HiileTMchen Hauae bis auf R, Jehuda ha-Ncui^ den Redacteur der 

Jiischnah {Monatsschr, f, Gtsch. und Wissenseh. des Judenth. 1858, pp. 

201-207, 281-286 ; 1864, pp. 89-42, 98-107). 
. Jost, (TescAtcto des Judenlhums und seiner Secien^ yoIb. L iL 
Griiis, Oeschichte der Juden^ vola ill iv« 
Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhistoire et la ytofjraphk de la Palestine d*aprh les 

Thalmuds et Us arUres sources rabbiniques. P. L: Hisioire de la 

PdU^ine depuis Cyrus jusqa^d Adrien. Paris 1867. 
The works, written in Hebrew, of Fiankel (1859), Briill (1876) and 

Weiss (1871-1876). For farther details concemuig them, see the 

literatnre on the Mishna, § 8. 
FriedlSnder, OeschiehtsbUder aus der Zeit der Tanaiten und Armorder, 

Bronn 1879 (a careless performance, see TheoL Litztg. 1880, p. 488). 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopidie fUr Bibel und Talmud^ Div. ii, the several 

articles. 
Bacher, DieAgada der Tanaiten {Monatssehr, ftbr Qesch, und WusenscL de* 

Judenth. 1882-1884). Also separately, Die Agada der Tanaiten, vol L 

1884. 

It. is not till the period of the Mishna, ie. about 70 A.D., 
that we have any detailed information concerning individoal 
scribes. Of those who lived before this time, our knowledge 
is extremely scanty. This too is almost the case in respect of 
Hillel and Shammai, the famous heads of schools ; for, setting 
aside what is purely legendary, our information concerning 

. Siegfried, generally belong to a period when the religious seclusion had 
lonjf been a very strict one. 
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them is comparatively small and unimportant The names 
and order of the most celebrated heads of schools since about 
the second century after Christ have been handed down to 
us chiefly by the 1st chapter of the treatise Aboth (or Pirke 
Abath), in which is enumerated the unbroken succession of 
individuals, who were from Moses till the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem the depositaries of the traditions of 
the law. The whole chapter runs as follows : — ^^ 

1. Sfoses received the law upon Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua; he to the elders; the elders to the prophets; and 
the prophets delivered it to the men of the Oreat Assmbly. 
These laid down three rules : Be careful in pronouncing judg- 
ment I bring up many pupils I and make a fence about the 
law I 2. Simon the Just was one of the last of the Great 
Assembly. He said : The world subsists by three things — 
by the law, the worship of God, and benevolence. 3. AfUi" 
gonus of Socho received the tradition from Simon the Just 
He said : Be not like servants who serve their master for the 
sake of reward, but be like those who do service without 
respect to recompense ; and live always in the fear of God. 

4. Joses Im Joeser of Zereda and Joses bm Johanan of 
Jerusalem received the tradition from them. Joses ben Joeser 
said : Let thy house be a place of meeting for the wise, dust 
th3r8elf with the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly of their 
teaching. 5. Joses ben Johanan of Jerusalem said : Let thy 
house be always open (to guests), and let the poor be thy 
household. Avoid superfluous chatter with women. It is 
unbecoming with one's own wife, much more with the wife of 
another. Hence the wise also say : He who carries on use- 
less conversation with a woman, brings misfortune upon 

^^ The foUowiDg tranalation is for the most pari taken from the edition 
of the Ifiahna which has lately appeared under the management of Joet; 
but partly corrected according to the careful explanation of Gaho (Pirhe 
Aboth^ 1875). Gomp. also for the ezpositioQ the editions of Surenhuaiua 
( JfwAna, vol. iT.)t P- Ew^ld (Pirhe Aboth, 1826), Taylor (Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers^ Cambridge 1877), and Strack (Die SprOche der Vdter^ 
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himdelf, is hindered firom occapation with the law, and at last 
inherits helL 

6. Jothua ten Perachiah and NUkai of Arbela received the 
tradition from these. The former said : Procure a companion 
(in study), and judge all men according to the favourable side.. 
7. Nithai of Arbela said: Depart from a bad neighbour; 
associate not with the ungodly ; and think not that punishment 
will fail 

8. Judah hm Tahbai and Simon ten Shetack received the 
tradition from these. The former said: Make not thyself 
(as judge) an advocate. When both sides stand before thee, 
look upon both as in the wrong. But when they are dismissed 
and have received sentence, regard both as justified. 9. Simon 
ben Shetach said : Test the witnesses well, but be cautious in 
examination, lest they thereby learn to speak falsehood. 

10. Shemaiah and AUaXum received from them. Shemaiah 
taught : Love work, hate authority, and do not press thyself 
upon the great 11. Abtalion said: Ye wise, be cautious 
in your teaching, lest ye be guilty of error, and eir 
towards a place of bad water. For your scholars, who come 
after you, will drink of it, die, and the name of God be thereby 
dishonoured. 

12. HtUd and Shammai received from these. Hillel said: 
Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover of peace, a maker of peace, 
love men, and draw them to the law. 13. He was accus- 
tomed also to say : He who will make himself a great name, 
forfeits his own« He who does not increase liis knowledge 
diminishes it, but he who seeks no instraction is guilty of 
death. He who uses the crown (of the law) (for external 
purposes) perishes. 14. The same said: Unless I (work) for 
myself, who will do so for me ? And if I do so for myself 
alone, what am I ? And if not now, when else ? 15. Sham- 
mai said : Make the study of the law a decided occupation ; 
promise little and do much; and receive every one witli 
kindness. 

16. Babban Oamalid said : Appoint yourself a teacher^ you 
Div. n. vou I. z 
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thos zrcid ike doabtf al ; mod do BOt too often tthe acoordiiig 
to ZD€T6 cfwmrft 

17* His son Simtm and: *I hsTe giovn vp firom csiij 
joath MiDODg wise men, and bxwe fixmd nothing more profit- 
able &r men than silenoe. Stod j k not the chief thin^ bat 
poetiea He who speaks mnch only bangs sin to paaiL' 

18. Babban^rsKm Im GmmaUd asid: The wodd sobsistB 
bjr three things — bj the administzation of justice; bj troth, 
and Iff unanimity, (Thns abo it is said, Zedu viiL 16 : * L^ 
peace and tnith judge in joor pXeaTf^ 

So fsr the Misfana, Among the anthodtiea here ^edfied, 
thoee which cfaieflj interest ns are ''the men of the great aasem- 
Mj/or of the fnai sfmagogiu (J^^^^ ™9? ^^K). They appear 
here as the depositariea of the tradition of the law bet we en 
the last piophets and the first acribes known by namsL Later 
Jewish tradition ascribes to them all kinda of legal enact- 
ments.^ Very recent, indeed really modem, ia^ <m the other 
hand, the opinion, that they also composed the canon of the 
Old Testament.'* Am no authorities tell ns who they really 
were, there has been the more oppoitunity for the most vary* 
log hypothesea concerning them.^ The correct one, that they 

1^ The bimekeled vocdi are wmtiog in the beit manoKripts, e^. Berolm. 
MSa foL 567 (see Cahn, Pirke Ahotk, p 62), and Cambridge Umwaritf 
AddHiimal, 470. 1 (jBm Ttijkit, Sapa^ of Ok Jtmtk FaHcra,p>4). 

^ See Ban, Ik wywagoga mfogma^ pp. 6-24. Henfeid, Gtadk. deg VoUa 
Jmud^ ill 244 iq. Kaeoeii, Ovtr dt wMnem dor grooU tpuxgogtj pp. 2-6. 
Tajlor, Sofhgg of fkt Jemisk FaOen, p. 124 aq. D. BoflEaanin in Iks 
Magazm fltr dk WimauAaft da JmdmOu z. 1 88S, p 45 aqq- 

>^ TUi opinion became eomni dueflj through Eliai Lerita (wteenth 
c eutiu j ) , and wis tnuisfemd from him to Ghnstian theology. See 
Stfsck in Henog*! Eedl-Ewe.^ 2lid ed. tiL 416 sq. (art. **Kanon ddi 
AltcnTertaments'^ 

1*4 See HMtiumo, Dk emgt VerbmduMg da Altem TtMUmemU mii dem 
Nmen, pp. 120-166. The IntrodnctioDs to the Old Tcstameot. e.^ De 
Wette-A^nader, f 18. Heidenheim, Unienmekmffem flfer dk Sfmagogu 
Mopaa (Stefie* aaJ ITfiCiE 1868, pp. 286-300). HeaiM,Ge$dLdaVeita 
Jkrad, iL 22-24, 880 iqq., tiL 241 aq., 270 eq. Joel, Gack. da JwdetJL 
I 41-13, 91, 95 eq. Gritts, Dk grom Venammbmg (Momatsaekr. /. Gadi. 
mnd Wkien$eh, da JndeittkMau^ 1857, pp 31-87, 61-70). L^ier in 
lenog^e 'RuA-Ene^ lat ed. zr. 296-299. Deranboaig^ fluluCra dk la 
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never existed at all in the form whieh Jewish tradition repre- 
sents, was alroadj advocated by dder Protestant criticism,^ 
though it was reserved for the condosive investigation of 
Enenen to fully dissipate the obscurity resting upon this 
subject The only historical foundation for the idea is the 
narrative in Neh. viiL-x.» that in Easiu's time the law was 
solemnly accepted by a great assembly of the people. This 
^ great assembly " was in fact of eminent importance to the 
maintenance of the law. But after the notion of a great 
assembly had been once fixed as an essential court of appeal 
for the maintenanoe of the law, an utterly non-historical 
conception was gradually combined therewith in tradition. 
Instead of an assembly of the people receiving the law, a 
college of individuals transmitting the law was conceived of, 
and this notion served to fill up the gap between the latest 
prophets and those scribes to whom the memoiy of subsequent 
times still extended.^ 

Together with the notion of the great sjmagogue may be 
dismissed also the statement^ that Simon the JuA was one of 
its latest members. This Simon is, on the contrary, no other 
than the high priest Simon L in the beginning of the third 
century before Christ, who, according to Josephus, obtained 
the surname o hUcLw^}" Undoubtedly this name was con- 

AifetfrM, pp. 29-40. Qinsburg in Kitto'8 CVeIriipae(/ui, liL 909 0qq. Neteler, 
TMh, TkuiL Quartaiaekr. 1875, pp. 490-499. Bloch, Siudien zur GtMchickU 
dtr Sammlung der aithetnUuchen LUeratur (1876), pp. 100-132. Haoi- 
barger, Seal-Ene. fUr Bihel und Tcdmndy Div. ii. pp. S18-823. MoDtet, 
Etioi sur lu arigine$ deit partu sadue^en et phariiien (1883), pp. 91-97. D. 
Uoffmanii, Debet *^ die Mdnner der groMsen Versammhmg ** {Magazin Jtir 
die Wimmckqft des JudeMums, 10th yesr, 1888, pp. 45-61). Stnck in 
Heraog^B Real'Ene,, 2nd ed. xr. 95 sq. 

^** Job. Eberh. Ran, Diairibe de eynagoga magna^ Traj. ad Rb. 1726. 
AoriTiUios, Difiertatumee ad aaerae Uienuetphilologiam orienialem periinentes 
(ed. Miohaelia, 1790), pp. 189-160. 

^** See Kuenen, Over de matmen der grooU tgnagoge^ Amaterdam 1876 
(separate leprint^ Verwiagen es MededeeUngen der koninldijke Akademie van 
Weietuehappen, AfdeOing LeUerkmule, 2^« Beeks, Deel tL). Comp. TheoL 
Litztg. 1877, p. 100. 

w Joseph. Anu. ziL 2. 4. 
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feiTcd on him by the Pharisaio party on account of his strict 
legal tendencies, while most of the high priests of the Greek 
period left much to be desired in this respect It was on 
this very account also that he was stamped by Jewish tradi- 
tion as a vehicle of the tradition of the law.^ 

The most ancient scribe of whom tradition has preserved 
at least the name is Antiganus of Soeho, Little more than 
his name is however known of him.^ The information too 
given in the Mishna of the subsequent scribes down to the 
time of Christ is extremely scanty and uncertain, as is indeed 
evident from the externally systematic grouping of them in 
five pairs. For there could hardly be historical foundation 
for such a fact as that in each generation only a pair of 
scholars should have specially distinguished themselves. It 
is likely that just ten nanus were known, and that these were 
formed into five pairs of contemporaries, after the analogy 
of the last and most famous pair, Hillel and ShammaL^ In 
such a state of affairs, of course, only the most general out- 
lines of the chronology can be determined. The comparatively 
most certain points are the following."^ Simon ben Shetach 
was a contemporary of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, and 
therefore lived about 90-70 b.g.^ Hence the first pair must 

^** He is also mentioned in Para iiL 5 as one of the high priests under 
whom a red heifer was burnt. Comp. in general, Wolf, BibUoth. Hehr. iL 
864. Furst^sZtWa/ttrRtfefOrientf, 1845,p.888qq. fierzfeld, IL 189 sqq., 
877 (who in opposition to Josephns maintjtms that Simon II., the high 
priest at the close of the third oentory, is Simon the Just). Grits, Simon 
der GtrtchU und mne Zeit (Monataehrijt^ 1857, pp. 45-56). Hamburger, 
lUal-^Ene., DW. iL pp. 1115-1119. Montet, Esiai sur U» criginu^ eta 
pp. 185-189. 

^ Comp. also Wolf, BxbUoik. Hebr. iL 818 sqq. Fiirstfs LiieraturhL du 
Orients, 1845, p. 86 sq. Hambm'ger, Real'Enc. f.v. In the Aboih dt'RaJbhi 
Nathan, e. 5, two disciples, Zadok and Boethos, are ascribed to Antigonos, 
atid the Sadduoees and Bpethoeees traced to them. 

^M Hence these ten are in Rabbinical literatore sometimes simply called 
«• the pairs " (rrtA?), e.g: P&a iL 6. 

^*^ Comp. 00 the chronology, Zanz, Die goUeedienstU^en Vartrdge der 
Juden, p. 87, and Herzfeld in the MonaUtchrtfi f. Qtsch. und Wistemchafi 
de$ JudenHi. 1854. 

^^ With this agrees the statement in TaanUk m, 8, that Simon ben Shetach 
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be placed two generations earlier, viz. about 150 aa Hillel 
is said, according to Talmudio tradition, to have lived 100 
years before the destraction of Jerusalem, and thas to have 
flourished about the time of Herod the Oreat"* His supposed 
grandson, Gamaliel L, is mentioned in the Acts (v. 34, zzil 3), 
about 30-40 A.i>.^ It has been already stated (p. 180 sq.) 
that subsequent tradition makes the whole five pairs presidetUs 
and vice-presidents of the Sanhedrim, and the utter erroneous- 
ness of this assertion is there pointed out They were in fact 
nothing more than heads of schools. 

The first pair, Joses ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, is 
only mentioned, besides the chief passage in the treatise Aboth, 
a few Jkimes more in the Mishna,^ and still less frequently do 
we meet with the second pair, Joshua ben Perachiah and 
Nithai of Arbela.^ Of the third pair only Simon ben Shetach 
has a somewhat tangible form, though what is related of him 
is for the most part of a l^ndary character.^ There is no 

was a oontomporary of the Oniaii bo famed for his power in prayer, and whose 
death is related bj Josephus, AntL ziv. 2. 1, as taking place aboat 65 B.C. 

^^ Skabbaih 16*. Hieronymns ad JemJ. 11 sqq. (Opp. ed. YaUarsi, ir. 
123) : Samnud et Hellel non molto prins qnam Dominns nasceretnr ortt 
sunt Judaea. 

^BelLJud.ir.9,9; VUa, 88, 89, 44, 80. 

^^ Both besides Aboth L 4, 5 only in Chagiga iL 2 ; Sota ix. 9. Josrs 
ben Joeser also in Chagiga ii. 7 ; Edujoth TiiL 4. Acoordiog to Chagiga 
ii. 7y Joses ben Joeser was a priest, and indeed a pioos one (TDH) amongst 

the priesthood. The information in Sota iz. 9, that since the death of Josm 
ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, there had been no more ni^SVi is 
obscnre. Since the Mishna itself here refers to MicahyiL l,*it is probable that 
niVoC^ is to be taken in its nstial signification (grapes), as a figurative 
designation of men who oonld afford mental refreshment Others desire to 
take it like •xoX«/. Oomp. Herzfeld, iiL 246-249. Derenbourg, pp. 65, 
75, 456 sqq. 

^M The two only in Ahotk L 6, 7 and Chagiga iL 2. Instead of Nithai 
CkTU or ^ru) there is good testimony in both passages (Cod. de Rossi 188, 
Cambridge University Additional, 470. 1, also the Jerusalem Talmud, Cha- 
giga iL 2) for ^Kno or vi^o, tLe. Matthew, which is perhaps preferable. The 
native place of Nithai (^TIK) is the present Irbid, north-west of Tiberias, 
where ruins of an ancient synagogue, the bnildiDg of which is of course 
ascribed by tradition to Nithai, are stiU found (see $ 27, note 89*). Comp. 
Uerzfeld, iii. 251 sq. Derenbourg, p. 98 sq. 

i>r On his relations with Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, see abore, 
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mention of any of them in Josephua On the other hand, he 
seems to speak of the fourth pair, Shemaiah and Abtalion, 
under the names Sa^a^ and JIuiKtafv, He tells us that 
'when, in the year 47 B.G., the youthful Herod was accused 
before the Sanhedrim on account of his acts in Galilee, and 
all owners of property were silent through cowardly fear, that 
a certain Sameas alone raised his voice, Itnd prophesied to his 
colleagues that they would yet all perish through Herod. His 
prophecy was fulfilled ten years later, when Herod, after his 
conquest of Jerusalem in the year 37, had all his formefr 
accusers executed.^ Only the Pharisee PoUio and his dis- 
ciple Sameas (Ilaiklwv 6 tapurcuo^ ical Xaiiia^ o tovtou 
fMoffrfni^) were spared, nay highly honoured by him, because 
during the siege by Herod they had given counsel, that the 
king should be admitted into the town. The Sameas here 
mentioned is expressly identified by Josephus with the 
former.'** Lastly, Follio and Sameas are mentioned by 
Josephus, and again in the same order, in a third passsge. 
Unfortunately however we obtain no entire certainty as to 
time. For he informs us that the followers of PoUio and 
Sameas (oi wepl IltoKUova rov 9apia-€uov xal SapAav) refused 
the oath of allegiance demanded of them by Herod, and were 
not punished on this account, " obtaining indulgence for the 
sake of PoUio" {ivrpoinf^ StA rhv IlaikU^va Tvxpvre^)}^ 
Josephus relates this among the events of the eighteenth year 
of Herod ( = 20—19 B.C.). It cannot however be quite cer- 
tainly determined from the context, whether this occurrence 
really took place in that year. Now the two names Sa/Ua^ 
and n<a\l<0v so strikingly coincide with ^^^V??^ and l'^^??^, that 
the- view of their being identical is very obvious.'^^ The 

§ 10. Comp. beside Ahoih L 8-9, Chagiga IL 2, a]ao TaaniJth ilL 8, San- 
hedrin vL 4. Landau in the Monatnehr, / OtMcK ynd WiueMch. des JudenXk, 
1853, pp. 107-122, 177-180. Herzfeld, iti. 251 sq. Giiitz, GtscL der 
Juden^ voL ilL Srd ed. pp. 665-669 (note 14). Derenboorg, pp. 96-llL 

"» Antt. xiv. 9. 4. "» Antt. x?. 1. L "• AntL xt. 10. 4. 

^«i The name iTj;pe^, which also frequently occurs in the Old Teetament, 

pedalljin Nehemlah and.Chroniclei^ ia xendered in the LXX« bf 2a^«/«y 
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chronology too would about agree. The only thing that 
causes hesitation is, that Sameas is called the disciple of Pollio, 
while elsewhere Shemaiah stands before Abtalion. Hence 
we might feel tempted to identify Sameas with Shammai/^ 
but thatr it would then be strange, that Josephus should men- 
tion him twice in connection with Abtalion, and not with his 
contemporary HilleL If however by reason of this connec- 
tion we take Hillel and Shammai to be meant by Pollio and 
Sameas/^ there is against this identification, first the differ- 
ence of the names Pollio and Hillel, and then the designation 
of Sameas as the disciple of Pollio, while Shammai was cer- 
tainly no disciple of HilleL All things considered, the con- 
nection of S&meas and Pollio with Shemaiah and Abtalion 
seems not only the more obvious, but the more probable.^^ 

.Hillel. and Shammai are by far the most renowned among 
the five pair&^^ An entire school of scribes, who separated, 
if not, in principle, yet in a multitude of legal decisions, in 

lufituact Z«^u/«f and 'Itfiiinf. The luune UrnXUip fs not indeed identical 
with Abtalion,- but^ on the oontrary, like the Latin Pollia It is well known 
however, that besides their Hebrew, the Jews often bore like-soondlng 
Greek or Latin names (Jesus and Jason, Saul and Panlns, etc.). 

1^ ^MOe^ or v>|3^ (probably only an abbreviation of rvjfOV^, see Deren- 
boorg, p. 95) may very well be rendered by 2afU§t{ in Greek, as ^(O^ by 
'I«virf«f in AntL xiii. 12. 1. 

^** So e.g. Arnold in Herzog's Real-Ene,^ 1st ed. vi. 97. 

144 Oomp. on both, beside Aboth L 10, 11 and Chagiga ii. 2, also Edujftth 
h 3, V. 6. Landau in the Monatsschrifi fltr Gesch. und WissemcL des 
Judenih. 1858, pp. 817-329. Herzfeld, iii. 253 aqq. Gratz, Gesch, der Juden, 
Srd ed. iiL 671 eq. (note 17). Derenbourg, pp. 116-118, 149 sq., 463 sq. 
Hamburger, Beal-Enc.^ Dir. iL p. 1113 sq. (art '* Semaja "). 

14* On both, especially on Hillel, see Biesenthal in Fiiist^s LiteraturhL 
des Orients, 1848, Nos. 43-46. Elmpf in the same, 1849, Koa. 10-38. 
Arnold in Herzc^s Real-Enc, 1st ed. 96-98 (and the older literature 
there cited). Herzfeld, iiL 257 eqq. Griitz, iii. 222 sqq. Jost, L 255-270. 
Ewald, Jahrb, der InbL Wissenschajt, voL x. pp. 56-83. Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. YoL ▼. 12-48. Geiger, 2><u Judenthum und seine Gesch. L 99-107. 
Delitzsch, Jesu und Hillel, 1866 (2nd ed. 1867). Keim, Gesch. Jesu, I 
268-272. Derenbourg, pp. 176-192. Strack in Herzog's Real-Enc, 
2nd ed. vi. 113-115. Hamburger, Real-Enc. iL 401-^12. Bacher, 
Monaisschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des. Judenih. 1882, pp. 100-110. 
Goiteio, MagazinfiJir die Wissensch. des Judenth. 11th year, 18S4, pp. 1-16, 
49-87. 
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two different directions, adhered to each of them. This 
circumstance certainly makes it evident, that both are of 
eminent importance in the history of Jewish law. Both 
indeed manifestly laboured with special zeal and ingenuity to 
give a more subtle completeness to the law, but it must not 
therefore be supposed, that their personal life and acts stand 
out in the dear light of history. What we know of them with 
certainty is comparatively very little. In the Mishna» the 
only trustworthy authorify, they are each mentioned barely 
a dozen times.'^ And what we know of them from later 
sources bears almost always the impress of the legendary. 
Hillel, called " the elder," K!J?,^^ to distinguish him from others, 
is said to have sprung from the family of David/^ and to 
have immigrated from Babylon to Palestine. Being poor he 
was obliged to hire himself as a day-labourer to earn a living 
for himself and his family and to meet the expenses of 
instruction. His zeal for study was so great that on one 
occasion, not being able to pay the entrance-fee into the Beth- 
ha-Midrash, he climbed up to the window to listen to the 
instruction. As this happened in winter, he was frozen with 
cold, and was found in this position by his astonished teachers 
and colleagues.'^ Tradition tells strange things of the learn- 
ing he acquired by such zeaL He understood all tongues, and 
even the language of the mountains, hills, valleys, trees, plants, 
of wild and tame animals and of daemons.^ At all events 
he was the most celebrated jurist of his age, but he was no 
more president of the Sanhedrim than was any other learned 

!«• HiUel 18 mentioned in the Mishna only in the following passages : 
SkelnithT,fi; ChagigaiL2; GVm'aiT.d; Baba mezia r. 9 ; Edujath ll-A ; 
Aboth L 12-14, ii. 4-7t iv. 5, v. 17 ; Arctchin ix. 4 ; Nidda L 1. Shammai 
only in the foUowing : Maater sheni iL 4, 9 ; Orla ii. 6 ; Sukka n. 8 ; 
Chagigail2; .£Uti;o(ik L 1-4, 10, 11 ; AbotkL 12, lb, w. 17 ; Kelirnxnl^; 
Nidda i. 1. 

i«r Shthiith X. 8 ; Araehin iz. 4. 

^«* Jtr. TaanUh ir. 2, foL 68« ; BeruhUh roNfa c 98, on Gen. zliz. 10 
(see BereMth rabba, translated by Wunsche, pp. 485, 557). 

!«• DeUtssch, Jesui vnd HiUel, pp. 9>11. 

^ IXJltBch, Jtsut und HiXkl, p. b. 
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scribe of the tiina The leading features of his character were 
the gentleness and kindness of which singular proofs are 
related.^ It is manifested in the first of the maxims given 
above : '' Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover and maker of peace, 
love men and attract them to the law." Shammai, noted for 
sternness, and also called '' the elder," IB}?, was the antipodes 
of the gentle IlilleL^ The following ezampld of his rigorous 
leal for the literal observance of the law is given in the 
Mishna. When his daughter-in-law brought forth a child on 
the feast of Tabernacles, he had the ceiling broken through 
and the roof over the bed covered vrith boughs, that the new- 
bom child also might keep the feast according to the precept 
of the law.** 

The tendencies of their respective schools correspond with 
the mildness of Hillel and the strictness of ShammaL The 
school of Hillel decided legal questions in a mitigated, that 
of Shammai in an aggravated sense.*** As they are however 
only minutiae on which the difference turns, it will not be 
worth while to follow the contrast into further detaik.*" 

i» See Delitzsch, p. 81 sq. ^ OrlaiLb; Sukka il & 

»« Sukka ii a "* JSdujoth iv, 1-12, v. 1-6. 

^^ For the aake of thoee who may desire to go farther iuto the enbjeot 
I here give otf thorn pasMoges in (he Mishna in which differeuca between the 
two sehoob are mentioned. Berachoth L 8, viiL 1-8; Pea iiL 1, vi 1, 2, 5, 
▼iL 6 ; Demai i. 8, vL 6 ; Kilajim iL 6, iv. 1, 6, tL 1 ; Shebiith L 1, ir. 
2, 4, 10, V. 4, 8, TuL 8 ; Terumoth L 4, v. 4 ; Mcuueroih iv. 2 ; Moaner 
Mheni iL 8, 4, 7, 8, 9, uL 6, 7, 9, 13, iv. 8, t. 8, 6, 7; Chaila L 6; Orla iL 
4; ShablMih L 4-9, iu. 1, ziL 8 ; JBrMn L 2, tL 4, 6, viil 6 ; Peradktm 
L 1, ir. 5, viii. 8, x. 2, 6 ; Shekalim ii. 8, viii. 6 ; Sukka L 1, 7, il 7, iil 
5, 9 ; Beia L 1-9, iL 1-6; Rosh hashana L 1 ; Chagiga L 1-8, iL 8, 4 ; 
Jebamoth i. 4, iiL 1, 5, ir. 8, vi. 6, ziiL 1, zr. 2, 8 ; Kethuboih r. 6, viiL 
1, 6; Nedarim iiL 2, 4; Nasir ii. 1, 2, iiL 6, 7, v. 1, 2, 8, 6 ; Sota iv. 2; 
Giiiin ir, 5, viiL 4, 8, 9, ix. 10 ; Kidduthin L 1 ; Baba mezia iiL 12 ; Baba 
bathra ix. 8, 9 ; Edujoth L 7-14, ir. 1-12, v. 1-6 ; Sdfochim iv. 1 ; ChuiUn 
12, viiLl, xL2; Bechoroih y. 2 ^ KeriihothL 6; iTe&'m iz. 2, zL 8, zir. 2, 
zviiL 1, zz. 2, 6, zziL 4, zzvL 6, zzviiL 4, zziz. 8 ; Ohahth iL 8, ▼. 1-4, 
▼ii. 8, zL 1, 8-6, 8, ziiL 1, 4, xr, 8, zviii. 1, 4, 8 ; Para ziL 10 ; Tohoroth 
U. 1, 6, 7, z. 4 ; Mikwaoth L 6, iv. 1, ▼. 6, z. 6 ; Nidda tL 4, 6, ir. 8, ▼. 9, 
z. 1, 4, 6-8; Maehshirin L 2-4, iv. 4, 6, v. 9 ; Sabim L 1-2 ; Tebul jam 
LI; Jadajim iiL 6 ; Uhdn iiL 6, 8, 11 ; ^}faOKff n^3 only : Berachoth vi. 6 ; 
Demai iiL 1 ; Kiiajim viiL 6 ; Terumoth iv. 8 ; Orla iL 5, 12 ; Bexa iL 6 ; 
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Some examples may suffice. The command to prepare no 
food on the Sabbath was extended to laying-hens, and hence 
it was debated, whether and under what conditions an ^g 
laid upon a holy day might or might not be eaten.^ Or it 
was discussed, whether fringes (Zizith) were needful or not to 
a square linen night-dress ; ^ or whether on a holy day a 
ladder might be carried from one pigeon-house to another, or 
might only be slanted from one hole to another.^ Of ideas 
of reformation, which Jewish self-love would so willingly 
have us believe in, there is not, as we see, a single word. In 
practice the milder school of Hillel gained in the course of 
years the upper hand, though in many points it voluntarily 
relinquished its own view and assented to those of the school 
of Shammai,^ while in others neither the opinion of Hillel 
nor that of Shammai was subsequently followed.^ 

An enactment, contrary indeed to the law, but authorized 
by the state of things, and certainly of salutary results, is 
connected with the name of HilleL The legal appointment 
of a release of all debts every seventh year (Deut xy. 1-1 1) 
entailed the evil consequeuce, " that people hesitated to lend 
each other money," although the law itself warned against 
backwardness in lending on account of this institution (DeuL 
XV. 9). In order then to do away with this evil, the so-called 
Prosbol plartiB = wpoa-ffoXi^), ie. the delivery of a declaration, 

• 

JSduJoth ill. 10 ; Mikwaoih ir.' 6. This list of passages shows that the 
differences relate chiefly to the matters treated of in the first, second, third 
and fifth parta of the Mishna, t.e. (1) religious dues, (2) the Sabbaths and 
holy days, (S) the marriage laws, and (4) the laws of porifieation, and 
scarcely at all to those treated of in the fourth and fifth parts (dvil and 
criminal law and the laws of sacrifice). The latter, which do not affect the 
religious acts of priTate individuals, but either purely civil or sacerdotal 
transactions, were not discussed with equal seal in the schools. The dvil 
and criminal law did not on the whole excite the same interest as religious 
decrees. It is however probable that the sacrificial laws had already been 
dealt with by the more ancient priestly scribes, and lay outside the direct 
sphere of Rabbinical authority. 

^^BezalliEdttJdOiW.l. DeUtach, p. 21 sq. 

^•f Edujoth W. 10. »«AaiL8. "• Sfu/crfA L 12-14. 

^^ Kg. £duJo(h 1 1-^. Comp. the pausges cited in note 155. 
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or as we should say a registered declaratioD, was introduced 
by Hillel's influence.^*^ It was, that is to say, allowed to a 
creditor to make in court a declaration to the following effect : 
B^ nin b^}tf ^if?^ D^poae^ D^3«in ^yhsh ^ifpB k^« uJ> ^3« noto 

nriw^ IDT b «aaK«^ ^, " I so and so deliver ^•^ to you the 
judges of such and such a place (the declaration), that I may 
at any time I choose demand the payment of all my outstand- 
ing debts." Such a reservation made before a court secured 
the creditor even during the Sabbath year, and he needed not 
to be backward in lending money on its account Thus credit 
was again laid upon a more solid foundation.^^ 

A Simon, said also to be the father of Gamaliel I., is generally 
named by both Jewish and Christian scholars as the son of 
HilleL The existence of this Simon, and with him the whole 
genealogical relation, is however veiy questionable.^^ We 
do not reach a really historical personage till Gamaliel I., {sri 
1^ ^^^^l> as he is called in the Mishna, in distinction from 

^^ According to others ^iTHfi •■ ^pie /9ov^4», which is howerer yeiy 
improbable. 
1<*1DD« **to deliver" (whence also miDDi tradition), answers to the 

Greek word vpo9fitkKXtt9, 

^^ Gomp. on the Proebol especial] j, Shehiith z. 8-7 (the formnla will be 
found ShebiUh z. 4) ; the institation by Hillel, i^tebiiih z. 8 ; Gittin iv. 8 ; 
generallj : Pea iil 6 ; Afoed katan iii. 8 ; Kethuboth iz. 9 ; Uhdn iiL 10. 
Such Proebol declarations are indeed to be understood by the wftfidJiata 
rff MetfiijUrup, which, according to Joseph. BeU, Jud,^ were deposited 
among the archives at Jemsalem. Literature : Baztorf , Lex. Chald. coL 
1806 sq. GnisiTis in Surenhnsius' Mishna^ L 196. Jost, Gesch. du JudenUu 
i. 265 sq. Hamburger, ReaUBne, il 939 sq. (art *' Proebol "). Levy, 
Neiihebr, WSrterb. $,v. SantD- 

1*^ He is not mentioned in the Mishna at alL His name first occars in 
the Babylonian Talmnd, and there not as the son of Hillel, bat only as 
holder of the dignity of Nasi between Hillel and Gamaliel I. Tbe whole 
passage (Shabhath 16*, below) is as follows : ppom htchoy pyDSH bhn 
noe^ HKD n^an ^}th {mtcnso Un^. **HiIlel and Simon, Gamaliel and 
Simon held the dignity of Nasi, daring the time of the ezistence of the 
temple, for a hnndred years,'* t.e. daring the last handred yean before the 
destniction of the temple. Considering the worthlessness of this late 
Talmudic information, B. Lebrecht e.g. is qaite justified in disputing the 
ezistence of this Simon altogether (Geiger^s JudUche 2Sei(sehr. fiJtr WisseTuch, 
und Lehen, zi; 1875, p. 278, note). For older yiews of him, see Wolf, 
BibUoih. HeW. iL 861 sq. 
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(jamalielll.^ It was at his feet that the Apostle Paul sat 
(Acts xxii 3) ; and it was he who once gave counsel in the 
Sanhedrim to lelease the accused apostles, since their work, if 
it were of man, would come to nought, while if it were of God, 
it was in vain to oppose it (Acts v. 34-39). Christian traditioix 
has in consequence of this represented him as being a Chris- 
tian,'^ while Jewish tradition glorifies him as one of the most 
celebrated teachers. ''Since Babban Gamaliel the elder died 
there has been no more reverence for the law (JT?\m *rt33) ; 
and purity and abstinence (tw^ ^9) ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^™® 
time."^ That he was as little the president of the Sanhedrim 

^^ OrlaiL12\ EoA hashana il b ; Jebamoih xn. 7 ; SotalL.16; CHttin 
iv. 2-8. In all tbeao paasageB he is ezpreasly called '* the elder ** Qnn). 

Independently of Abotk L 16, this elder Gamaliel is probablj meant also 
in Pta iL 6 and ShekaUm vi. 1. Id other passages this is doobtfoL In 
particalar the famous jurist Slav TM (^nt3) was not in the senrice of the 

elder, but of the younger Gamaliel (Beraehaih iL 7 ; Pesaehim viL 2 ; SuJcka 
iL 1). Gomp. in general, Graonii, HUtaria OamaUelis^ Tlteb. 1687. 
Wolf, BibHoth. Hebraea, iL 821 sq. The same, Ctarae phUoL in Nw. TesL 
on Acts ▼. 84. Palmer, PauhtM und OamaHel, Giessen 1806. Winer, 
RWB. L 889. Prand in Hersog's Real^JSnCy 1st ed. 656 sq. GriUx, 
Geich, der Juden, 8rd ed. iiL 878 sqq. Jost, GeteL de$ JudentL L 281 sqq., 
428. Ewald, Getch. de$ VoUoeg Itrad^ vL p. 256 sq. Derenboorg, 
Hutoire de la Patettine, pp. 289-246. Schenkel in the BibeUex. IL 828-880. 
Hambaiger, Real-EnCf Dvr, iL art ** Gamaliel L" 

'*' Clement Beeogn. i. 65 sqq. Gomp. ako the narrati?e of the presbyter 
Ladanos of Jerusalem on the finding of the bones of the martyr Stephen 
(in Latin in Sarins, Vitae Sanctorum^ iv. 502 sqq. (8 August) ; Baronins, 
AnneU. ad ami. 415, and in the Benedictine editioo of Augustine, toL TiL 
Appendii), according to which the bones of Nioodemus, Gamaliel and his 
son Abiba, who all here fignre as Ghristians, were found at the same time 
as those of Stephen. This legend of Lucianus, which was already known 
to Gennadius, Ftftie, 46, 47 (see also Fabricius, Biblioth. graeca, ed. Harles, 
z. 827), was drawn upon by the presbyter Eustratins of Gonstantinople, 
6th century, in his book on the state of the dead, cap. 28 (pubUshed in 
Greek by Leo AUatius 1655 ; see Fabridns, BibL gr. x. 726, xL 628). 
Lastlyf Photius giTSS extracts from Eustratius in his Bibliotheea cod. 171. 
On a monument of the three saints, Ganudiel, Abibas and Nioodemus at 
Pisa, see Wagenseil on Sota ix. 15 (in Surenhumus* Miikna^ ILL 814 sq.). 
Gomp. also Thib, Cod. apocr, p. 501 ; Nilles, KalendariMm Manuale (1879), 
p. 282, and the literature there cited. 

^<' Sola ix. 15. n^tinn l\:xa means '* reverence for the law ; '* see 
Wagenseil in Surenhusius' Mishna, iiL 812, n. ^8, 815, n. 20. Gomp. 
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as Hillol was, appears from Acts v. 34 sqq., where he figures 
as a simple member of it Much oonfusion conceming him 
has arisen, especially amoQg Christian scholars, by attributing 
to him matters which apply to Gamaliel II., e^. labours at 
Jabne and elsewhera 

His son Simon also enjoyed extraordinary fame as a 
scribe.^* Josephus says of him:^* 'O Bi Slfuov oiro^ ^» 
voXtfe99 fiiv ^lepoa-oXu/jLMP, yevov^ H ir^o&pa Xafvirpov, r^ Si 
^apitroMV alpiaem^, cS rrepl r^ wdrpia vofufia Boxaikn r&p 
SKK»v oKpifiel^ Sta^^ipeiP, *Hv S" oSro9 apifp irXiipfi^ 
{Twiaem Te koX Xcyur/Aov, SwdfA€v6^ re irpayftara Koscm 
tcelfiOfa il>pov4ae$ r§ iavrov SiopdwaaadaL He lived at the 
time of the Jewish war, and during its first period (a.d. 66-68) 
took a prominent part in the conduct of affairs. Still neither, 
was he at any time president of the Sanhedrim. 
. Of profound importance to th^ further development of 
Bcribism was the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the hitherto relative independence of the Jewish common- 
wealth. The ancient Sanhedrin, at the head of which had 
stood the Sadducean high priests, now for ever retired from 
the stage. The Pharisaic teachers of the law, who during the 
last century before the destruction of the temple had already 
actually exercised very great influence, became the sole 
leaders of the peopla Hence the direct result of the political 
fall was an increase of Babbinical power and an exaltation of 
Eabbinical studies. Henceforth our authorities became more 
copbus, — the first codification of Jewish law having been 
undertaken by men directly connected with the generation 
which survived the fall of the city. 

Nedarim Ix. 1: V3M 1133— '* respect towards his father." So too Ahoth 
iv. 12. The sense thus is, that no one any looger bad sach reverence for 
the law as Rabban Gamaliel the elder.. 

^M Gomp. Joseph. BeiL Jud. iv. 8. 9; Ftto, 86, 89, 44, 60. Jost, L 446 
sqq. Derenboorg, pp. 270-272, 474 sq. Hamburger, Real-Ene. IL 1121. 
By the Babban Simon ben Gamaliel, so frequently mentioned in the 
Mishna, is generally intended the son of Gamsliel IL So especially in Aboth* 
i. 18 ; KerUkoA L 7 atone, besides Alwth i 17, refers perhaps to Simon the 
son of Gamaliel L *«F»(a, 88. 
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Jamnid or Jabne, which had since the Maccabaean period 
been chiefly inhabited by Jews, became after the destruction 
of the holy city a chief seat of these studies. The most 
distinguished of those scholars, who survived the fall of Jeru- 
salem, seem to have settled here/^ Lydda or Lnd is besides 
mentioned as an abode of eminent scribes.^ Later on, 
perhaps subsequent to the nnddle of the second century after 
Christ, Tiberias became a centre of scribism. 

The most important scribe in the decade after the destruc- 
tion of Jemsalem was Babban Johanan ben SakkaL^** The 
period of his activity is evident from the circumstance, that 
he altered several legal enactments or customs ^ after the 
temple was destroyed." ^^ His place of residence seems to 
have been chiefly Jabne.^^ But Berur Chail fyn mn) is also 
mentioned as a scene of his laboura^ And he must like* 
wise have temporarily sojourned in Arab (3ip), where various 
l^gal questions were propounded for his decision.^* Among 

^v* See in general, SkekaUm I 4; Rosh haghana iL 8-9, iv. 1-2; Ketkuboik 
iT. 6; SaMh£drim:d. 4; Edujoih IL 4; Ahoth ir. 4; Beehcrotk iv. 6, vL 8, 
KeUm T. 4 ; Para tiL 8. 

1^ Rash hashana L 6; Taaniih iiL 9 ; Baba meda It. 8; Jadafim ir. 8. 

^'' See conoemlng him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss 
(titles above, | 8), also Jost, GeicL det Jtidenihmiu wnd miner Sekten^ iL 
18 sqq. Landan, Monatsichr. fitr Oeach, und Wustnaeh, des Jtidenth, 
1851-^2, pp. 168-176. OriUz, Gueh. der Juden^ iv. 10 sqq. Derenbonrg, 
HuHovrt d€ la Palettine, pp. 266 sq., 278-288, 802-81& Hamburger, Real- 
Ene.^ Div. ii. pp. 464-473. Bacher, Mfmainehr. fltr Oeaek, wd Wisiouck. 
des JudetUh. 1882, pp. 145-165. Spiti, Bahhan Johanan hen Sakkai^ Rector 
der Hoehschute sv Jabneh^ Dissertation, Leipzig 1688. He is mentioned 
in the Mishna in the following passages : Shabbaih xtL 7, xiii. 8 ; :ShekaUm 
L 4 ; SkJcka ii. 5, iiL 12; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 8 ; KeOMoth xiiL 1-2 ; Soia 
Y. 2, 5, ix. 9, 15 ; Edujoth TiiL 8, 7 ; Aholh iL 8-9 ; Menachoth z. 5 ; KeUm 
iL 2, ZTiL 16 ; /ada>im T. 8, 6. Only as ^(OT % ^nAA/nn t. 2. For the 

passages in the Tosefta, aee the index to Znckermandel^a edition. 

1'* 5titi» ill 12 ; Rosh hashana ir.l,S, I; Menaehoaiz.b. 

^'« Shskalim L 4 ; Rosh hashana ir. L 

^r« Sankedrin^^\ Toaefta, Maasen^^ IS (comp. Jer. Demai iiL 1, 
f ol 28^ ; Jer. Maaserotk iL 8, loL W). Derenhonrg, 807. Mao j, as e.g. 
B. Derenbonrg, are of opinion that. Johanan ben Sakkai waa dritreii from 
Jabne by Gamaliel IL and retired to Bemr OhaiL 

^'* ShdbbathxwL 7, xziL 8. Arabia « amall town in Galilee not ftf from 
Sepphoria. See Derenbonrg, ZTZftotre, p. 818, note 8. 
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his legal innovations perhaps the most prominent is his doing 
away with the water of bitterness to be drank by one accused 
of adulteiy.^^ How closely connected he still was with 
matters as they were before the destraction of Jerasalem, is 
seen by the fact of his disputing concerning legal questions 
with Sadducees/" who soon after it disappear from history. 
He is also the vehicle of ancient traditions which are referred 
to Moses himself.^'* Legend tella us of him what Josephus 
tells us of himself, viz. that he predicted to Vespasian his 
future elevation to the imperial dignity.^ R Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos, R Joshua ben Chananiah, R Joses the priest, R 
Simon ben Nathanael and R Eleasar ben Arach are named 
in the Mishna as his five disciples.^ The best known and 
most eminent are the two first named, R Elieser and R 
Joshua. 

R Zadok, or as his name would be more correctly pro- 
nounced, R Zadduk,'** was about contemporary with Rabban 
Johanan ben SakkaL He is said to have lived before the 
destraction of the temple, and also to have held intercourse 
with Gamaliel II., Joshua and Elieser.^^ He is in fact often 
mentioned in conjunction with them in the Mishna.^ In 

1'^ Sola ix. 9. Nine decrees (nUpD) introduced by htm are enumerated 
in the Taknud, Rosh hashana SV> ; Sola 40». Derenboui^, p. 804 sq. 

*'• Jadajim iv. 6. 

^^ Edujoth Tiii 7 ; Jadajim it. 8, Jin. Gomp. above, p. 272. 

^^ Midrash rabba on Lam. 1, 6. Derenbourg, p. 282 sq. ; Wiinsehe, 
Der Midratk Echa rahbati (1881), p. 66 sqq. 

^'^ Aboth il 8-9. The abbreviation R means Rabbi, while the higher 
title Rabban is generally written in full. 

^^ See concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 842-344. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
fUr Gesch. und WUsensch. des Judenih. 1882, pp. 208-211. In the Mishna, 
Terumoth x. 9 ; Pesachim vii. 2 ; Sukka iL 5 ; Nedarim ix. 1 ; Edujoth iii. 
8, TiL 1-4 ; Aboth iv. 5 ; Bechoroth L 6 ; KeUm xii. 4--5 ; Ifikwaoth v. 5. 
On Shabbath xx. 2, xxiv. 6, comp. note 185. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the index to Znckermandel's edition. The pronunciation 
Zaddnk is pointed according to the Cod. de Hotsi 188. Gomp. ^Mcuk in 
the LXX. in Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

^^ Proofs of both in Derenbourg and Bacher*s above-named works. 

^^ With Gamaliel II., Pesachim tu. 2 ; with Joshua, Edujoth viL 1 » 
Bechoroth I 6 ; with Elieser, Nedarm ix. 1. 
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certain passages, according to which the date of his life w6ald 
have to be considerably postponed, a subsequent B. Zadok is 
probably intended."* 

To the first decades after the destruction of the temple 
belongs also a distinguished priestly scribe, R Chananiah, 
" president of the priests " (D^oron po).^ He relates what 
his father had done, and what he had himself seen in the 
temple,^ and appears in the Mishna almost entirely as a 
narrator of the details of the priestly ritual^ It is charac- 
teristic of him as an eminent priest, that he exhorts to prayer 
for the welfare of the heathen authorities.^ 

R Elieser ben Jacob ^ also belongs to the first generation 
after the destruction of the temple. For it ia very probable 
that a former scribe of the same name must be distinguished 
from the considerably later B. £lieser ben Jacob so frequently 
quoted in the Mishna. He flourished not long after the 
destruction of the temple,^*^ in. which his uncle had 
ministered as a Levite,^ and he is frequently quoted as an 
authority iu the treatise Middoih ; ^ nay, subsequent tradition 

^** 80 ShalUmCk xz. 2, xziv. 6. Comp. Baoher, Monataehr. 1882, p. 
215. If we acknowledge the existence of this sabseqneDt R. Zsdok, the 
question of course srises, whether other passsges must not also be referred 
to him. 

^^ See Derenbouig, ppi 868-^70. Hamboiger, Beal-Bne. iL 181, and 
Baeher, ManaUfckr. 1882, pp. 216-219. His name according to the best 
authorities is not Chanina but Chananiah (so Cod <b Rom 138, and thts 
Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). On the office of a priestly pOi see 
aboTe, p. 269. 

^*^ Sebaehim iju 8, ziL 4. 

^M See in general, PuaehimL 6 ; ShtkaUm iy. 4, Ti. 1 ; Edujoik iL 1-8 ; 
Aboik iiL 2 ; Sebadum iz. 8, ziL 4 ; Menachoik x. 1 ; Ncgaim L 4; Para 
m. 1. 

^M Aboth iiL 2. 

iw Derenbonrg, p. 874 aq. Bacher, Monatssehr. 1882, pp. 228-288. 

^'^ So also Derenbourg, 876, n. 2, and Bacher, 228. The younger Elieser 
ben Jacob was a oontemporaiy of R. Simon about a J>. 160 (Para ix. 2), and 
narrates in the name of Chananiah ben Chakinai, who again narrates in 
that of R. Akiba iKilajim W. S. Tosefta, Negaim 617. 88; Tohoroth C72. 
16, ed. Znckermandel). 

*•* MlddoOi i. 2. 

»• Middoih L 2, 9, iL 6, 6, t. 4. Comp. ShthaUm tL 8. 
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even ascribes to him the composition of the whole treatise.^ 
It can no longer be decided in particular cases which passages 
are to be attributed to him and which to K. Elieser ben 
Jacob the younger. Perhaps the statements on circumstances 
of ritual may be referred to the elder/"" 

Babban Gamaliel II., son of Simon and grandson of Gama- 
liel L» the most renowned scholar of the turn of the century 
(about A.D. 90-110), lived only a few decades later than 
Johanan ben Sakkai.^ The tribunal at Jabne, of which he 
was the head, was in his days generally acknowledged as the 
chief authority in Israel^'' The most famous scholars were 
here assembled about him, and in this respected circle Gama- 
liel was reckoned the decisive authority/^ Among the 
scholars in close intercourse with him, R Joshua, about his 
equal in age, and IL Akiba, his junior, were the most 
eminent^** On the other hand, Gamaliel does not seem to 
have entered into close relations with his famous contem- 

>** Joma 16a. Derenboorg, 374, el 1. 

^** E,g. the statements concerDiog the marriages of priests {BiJchmm i. 5 ; 
Kidduskm ir. 7), the sacrificial rites {Menachoth ▼. 6, ix. 8 ; Tamid t. 2), 
the first-born of cattle {Bechoroth iiL 1), the sacred singers (Arachin ii. 6), 
the offerings of proselytes (Kerithoth ii. 1). 

^** See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, BrUU and Weiss, 
also Joet, Gescfu du Judenth, ii. 25 sqq. Landau, Monaisschr. JUr Gesch, 
und WissenscJL des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 283-295, 323-335. Griitz, 
GesehichU der Juden^ iv. 30 sqq., 423 sq. Derenbourg, pp. 306-313, 319- 
846. Hamburger, Beal-Enc, ii. 237-250. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 
245-267. The chronology results from the fact that his younger contem- 
poraiy Akiba played a part in the Barkochba war. 

^*' jRosh hashana ii. 8-9 ; Kelim v. 4. Comp. Derenbourg, pp. 319-322. 
He seems to hare sojourned but temporarily at Eefar-Othnai, where we 
only once (GUtin L 5) meet with Gamaliel. 

^** Hence when once during a protracted absence of Gamaliel it had to 
be decided, whether the year was to be a leap year, this was only done with 
the reservation that Gamaliel should agree to it (Edujoth vii. 7). Comp. 
also for the authoritative position of Gamaliel, the formula '* Rabban Gama- 
liel and the elders " {Mcuuer sheni ▼. 9 ; Shabbath xvi. 8 ; Erubin x. 10). 

^99 On the mutual relations of Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, comp. especiallj, 
Maaser gheni ▼. 9 ; Erubin iv. 1 ; Rosh hashana ii. 8-9 ; Maater «A«fit ii. 7 ; 
Sukka ill. 9 ; Kerilhoih iii. 7-9 ; Negaim rit. 4. Gamaliel and Joshua, 
Jadajim It. 4. Gamaliel and Akiba, Roth hashana i. 6 ; Jebamoth ztL 7* 
DIV. II. VOL. L 2 A 
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porary R Elicser ben Hyrcanoa. At least there is no trace 
of this in the Mishna^ while subsequent tradition on the 
contrary relates that Elieser was excommunicated by Gama- 
liel (see below). Gamaliel once undertook in conjunction 
with B. Joshua^ R Akiba and the equally renowned R Eleasar 
ben Asariah, a sea voyage to Rome, which obtained a certain 
celebrity in Rabbinical literature.*^ He is said to have been 
on one occasion removed by the seventy-two elders from the 
presidential dignity on account of his too autocratic dealings, 
and R Eleasar ben Asariah to have been appointed to replace 
him. Gamaliel was however, on showing contrition, soon 
reinstated in his office, which Eleasar voluntarily vacated.*^ 
The elevation of Eleasar by the seventy-two elders to the 
headship of the school is at any rate evidenced by the 
Mishna.*^ In his legal decisions Gamaliel followed the school 
of Hillel^ it is mentioned as an exception, that in three things 
he decided in an aggravated sense, according to the school of 
ShammaL"^ In general he is characterized as much by legal 
strictness on the one hand,*^ as on the other by a certain 
amount of worldly conformity, nay of candour of judgment'^ 
The two most celebrated contemporaries of Gamaliel were 
R Joshua ben Ghananiah and R Elieser ben Hyrcanus, both 
pupils of Johanan ben SakkaL^ We frequently find them 
disputing with each other on legal questions^ and Akiba the 

*^ Ervbin iv. 1-2; Maam- Oum ▼. 9; Shabhath xri & Qi^il^ 
Ifonattichr./. Guch. und WissenscL des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 192-202: 
Derenboarg, pp. 834-^0. Renan, Le$ &angHes (1877), p. 807 sqq. 
Dacher, MonaUstchr, 1882, p. 251 eqq. 

*•! Jer. BerachoOi ir. 1, foL 7«* ; Bah, Berachoth 27^ Qn German in Pinner, 
Talmud Babli Traetat Berach>th, 1842, in Latin in Sarenhusius* MUhna, iu 
837, iiL 247). Jost, GescL des Judenth, ii. 28 sqq. Griitz, Gesch. der 
Juden^ IT. 85 aqq. Derenbouig, pp. 827-829. 

*®* Sehachim i. 8 ; Jadajim iii. 5, it. 2. 

«« Beza ii. 6 ; Edujoth iii. 10. «w Berachoth ii. 5-6. 

'<M Comp. beside the journey to Rome, his intercourae with Uie governor 
(hegemOn) of Syria (Edujoth vii. 7) and his yisit to the bath of Aphrodite 
at Akko, although there was there a statue of the heathen goddess (Aboda 
wra iii. 4). 

«» Ahoth ii a Comp. EdujoOi Ttil 7 ; Jadajim iv. 3,>. 
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younger taking part in these discussions.*^ With Gamaliel 
however Joshua only, and not Elieser, seems to have been in 
familiar intercourse. According to later tradition this would 
be explained by the fact that Elieser was excommunicated by 
Gamaliel.*^ R Joshua was descended from a Levitical 
family.*** He was of a gentle and yielding disposition, and 
hence submitted to the unbending Gamaliel*^* "Since the 
death of R Joshua, there is no longer any kind-heartedness 
(na^D) in the world." *" His motto was, " Envy, evil desire and 
liatred bring a man out of the world.*" Pekiin or Bekiin 
(ri^PPf TTp^), is named as the place of his labours.*" His 
dose relations with Gamaliel however lead to the conclusion 
that he also resided partly at Jabne. Tradition relates of 
him, among other things, that he had various conversations 
with the Emperor Hadrian on religious subjects.*^^ In con- 
trast with the yielding Joshua, Elieser was of a firm, unbending 
character, and a very strict adherent to tradition, over which, 
by reason of his faithful memory and extensive scholarship, 
he had more influence than any other.*^* His teacher 

M7 Oq the mutaal relations of Joshua, Elieser aiid Akiba, com p. 
especially Pesachim vi. 2 ; Jebamoth TiiL 4 ; Ntdarim x. 6 ; Nasir TiL 4 
Edujoih iL 7. On Joshua and Elieser, Pesachim tL 6; Taaniih L 1 
Sehaehim vii. 4, viii. 10 ; Nasir viL 4. On Joshua and Akiba, Pesachim iz. 6 
Sanhedrin viL 11. On Elieser and Akiba, Pea vii. 7; Kcriihoth iii. 10 
ShebiUh viiL 9-10. 

'M Jer. Moed Katan iii. 1, foL Sl^ ; Bab. Baba mezia 59^ ; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenih, ii. 35. Grfits, Gesch, dtr Juden^ iv. 47. Derenboniig, S24 sq. 

*^ This appears from Maaser sheni ▼. 9. Comp. on Joshua, the 
Hebrew works of Frankel, Bruli and Weiss ; also GriltE, Gesch, der Juden, 
iv, 60 sqq., 426 sq. Derenbourg, pp. 319 sqq., 416 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. ii. 610-520. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 340-369, 433-464, 481-496. 

'■<' Rosh hashana ii. 8-9. Derenbourg, 325-327. 

"» Sota ix. 15. 

«" Ahoth ii 11 : Tvnm Mwcn jnn nyi jnn fp, 

"• rV^PD, Sanhedrin 82 ; Tosefta, Sota 307, a f»y*p3, Jer, Chagiga 
i 1. Derenbourg, 307. 

SM Bacber, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 461 sqq., 481 sqq. 

ns See the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briili and Weiss; also Grats, 
Gesch. der Judcn^ iv. 43 sq., 425 sq. Derenbourg, 319 sqq., 366 sqq. 
Hamburger, ii. 162-168. Backer, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 289-315, 337-359, 
133-446. 
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Johanan ben Sakkai boasted of him, that he was like a well 
coated with lime, which does not loose a single drop.'^ He 
was not to be moved by any reasons or representations from 
what he knew as tradition. Hence his strained relations with 
Gramaliel, althongh he is said to have been his brother-in- 
law.*^' His dwelling-place was Lydda.*" The strange 
opinion of a modem scholar, that he was inclined to Chris- 
tianitj, hay was secretly a Christian,*^* rests upon a legend 
which really proves the contrary. Elieser is at one time 
brought before a heathen tribunal, and looks upon this as a 
just punishment of God for his having been pleased with the 
ingenious solution of a legal question, which a Jewish 
Christian had communicated to him as having been derived 
from Jesus.** 

B. Eleasar ben Asariah,"^ a rich and eminent priest^ whose 
genealogy is traced back to Ezra, also occupies an honourable 
position together with those last mentioned."" His wealth 
was so great, that it was said that after lus death there was no 
longer any wealth among the learned.*** His relations with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, his journey with them to Borne, 
his elevation by the seventy-two elders to the office of 
president, and his voluntary relinquishment of this position 
have been already spoken o£ It is evident even from 

"• Ahoth iL a »^ Shahbaik 116«. Derenbooiig:, 823. 

tis Jadajim iv. 8 ; Sanhedrin 88^ Derenboug, 807. 

sit Toetterman, R. Elieser ben Hyrcanos sive de n qaa dootrina Christiana 
primis aeculis iUoBtrissiaioe quoedam Jadaeornm attrazit, Lipsiaa 1877. 
Gomp. TheoL LUztg. 1877, pp. 687-689. 

tso There are two vezsbns of this legend : (1) Ahoda nra 16^ in Ger- 
man in Ewald'B Ahoda Mordk oder der GStxendienst, 1868, pp. 120-122 ; 
(2) MidroMh rabba on Eodea L 8 in German in Wiinache, Der Midrasck 
Kdhdeih, 1880, p. 14 eq. See in general, Joet, ii. 41 aq. GriLtx, ir. 47 aq. 
Derenbouig, 867-860. Baoher, Monatachr. 1882, p. 801. 

**^ See oiNioeming him, Derenbonrg, 827 aqq. Hambniger, iL 156-158. 
Bacher, Mtmatuchr. 1888, pp. 6-27. According to the best anthoritiea, 
his name ia not Elieaer bat Eleasar (in the Cod de Rom 188, and in the 
Cambridge MS. generally, in6). 

*** Bacher, Monatuckr. 1883, p. 7. That he waa a priest ia dear from 
Mooter theni v. 9. 

*** SoiahL 16. 
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these personal circumstances that he must have laboured in 
Jabne, a fact also testified elsewhere.^^ He was also in 
personal relation with R Ishmael and R Tarphon, the contem- 
poraries of Akiba.*^ 

B. Dosa ben Archinos (or Harkinos) was another con- 
temporary of Gamaliel and Joshua.*^ Of him it is especially 
stated, that he induced Joshua to submit to Gamaliel^ 

Among the later men of this generation is also Eleasar ben 
Zadok, son of the already mentioned R Zadok.^ The son 
was, as well as the father, intimately acquainted with Gamaliel, 
and hence gives information concerning his enactments and 
the l^al customs of Ids house.*^ 

R Ishmael occupies an independent position among the 
scribes of the time.**^ We find him indeed occasionally in 
Jabne.**^ He was also intimate with his renowned contem- 
poraries R Joshua, Eleasar ben Asariah, Tarphon, and 

*** Keihuhoth iv. 6. Some Bentences of Eleasar in Ahoth iii« 17. 

*** A diapatation between him, Tarphon, lahmael and Joahoa ia given 
Jadqfim iv. 3. Eleasar and Ishmael in Toaef ta, Beracholh 1, Un. 16, ed. 
ZuckermandeL Eleasar and Akiba, Toaefta, Berachoth L 12; Shabbath 
118. 23. 

'** See Derenbonrg, 368 aq., 370 aq. Hamboiger, iL 165. Hia name is, 
in Cod de Rossi 138, D3^31Mt elaewhere generally D^OlHi bat ia in any case 
not like Hyrcanoa, but Archinoa. 

"' Rosh hashana ii. 8-9. Gomp. also Erubin iiu 9 ; Kethuboth xiii. 1-2 ; 
Edujothull-S; Abothm.lO; ChttUinjL2; Ohahthm.1', Neffaiml4. 

M8 See concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 342-844. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
1082, pp. 211-216. Aa in the case of R. Zadok, so probably in that of 
Eleaaar ben Zadok, we most diatingniah between two acribea of the same 
name, an older and a yonnger (ao Frankel, Darke hamtshnOf pp. 98, 178 ; 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 216; otherwise Derenboorg, p. 262, n. 2, 
344, n. 4). The younger relatea in the name of R. Meir {Kilajim ylL 2), 
and therefore did not live till the middle of the second century. The name 
of both ia according to the best authority not Elieaer but Eleaaar {Cod. de 
Rossi 138, and the Cambridge MS. have chiefly IT]^). 

"• Toaefta, Challa 99. 9 ; Shabbath iii. 16 ; Jom. tob. 202. 28, 204. 
15-16 ; Kiddushin 336. 13 (ed. Zuckermandel). 

**^ See concerning him, Giiits, Oesch, der JwUn^ It. 60 aqq., 427 aqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 386-396 ; Hamburger, iL 526-629. Bacher, MotuUsschr. 
1883, pp. 63 aqq., 116 aqq., 209 aqq. On the school of lahmael, D. Hoffuumnf 
MagazinJ^r die Wissenseh. des Judenth xi. 1884, pp. 17-30. 

MA Edujoih iL 4. 
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Akiba.'*' His natial dwelling was however in tlie south of 
Palestine on the borders of Edom, in the village of Kephar- 
Asis {vw *^B3)> where Joshua once' visited him.*** He seems; 
judging from his age, to have stood in nearer relation to Tarpfaon 
and Akiba than to Joshua ; he questioned Joshua, and went 
'' behind him" (like a pupil), while he was on equal terms with 
Tarphon and Akiba.*** It would be of special interest, if his 
father really did, as tradition asserts,. also exercise the functions 
of high priest The matter is however more than questionable, 
and only so far probable that he was of priestly descent.''*^ 
In the histoiy of the Halachah, Ishmael represents a special 
tendency: in opposition to the artificial and arbitrary exegesis 
of Akiba, he adhered more to the simple and literal meaning 
of Scripture, but this must be understood in only a very 
comparative sense.*** The laying dbvoi of the ihirUm Middoik, 
or exegetic rules for Halachio exeg^is, is ascribed to him.*** 
A large portion of the exegetic material contained in two of 
the oldest Midrashim (MeehiUa on Exodus^ and Si/re on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy) comes from him and his disciples, 
even if these are not A3 tradition asserts, the exclusive pro- 
duction of lus school'*' According to the legend, Ishmael, 

*** JoBhna and Itbmael, KUajim tL 4 ; Ahoda Mrs H.6; Toaefta, Fara 
688. 85. Akiba and lahmaelf EdujcOi iL 6 ; Mikwaoih jnu 1. On a-dlspota- 
lion between Tarphon, Eleaear ben Aaariah, Ishmael and Joshua, aee/oifa- 
jim It. 8. But that Joahoa and Ishmael €^. did not live in the same place is 
aeen from KUajim tI. 4 ; Toaefta, BechonHh 586. 24. The same is evident 
with respect to Akiba from Erubin L 2 ; Toeefta, Sabin eil. 6 (papila of 
Ishmael are reporting to Akiba. the inatmotion of the fdmer). 

<** On the borders of Edom, Keikuhoth t. 8 ; in Eephar-Asis, KOajim 
tL 4 ; on Kephar- Abib, comp. 7%e Survey of Western PaleMtme^ Memoirr by 
Kitchener and Gonder, iii 815, 848-^50. Mikwaotk viL 1, according to 
which people of Medaba, the well-known Moabite town, relate oonceming 
his teaching, points to laboon in Peraea. 

*** Compare the passages cited in note S82. With respect to Joshua, 
Aboda sara iL 5 ; Tosefta, Para 68& 85. Bacher, Mmiatuehr. 1888, p. 64. 

•M» Perenbourg, p. 887 aq. 
. SM Comp. brieflj, Hamburger, p. 528. Bacher, MonaUsehr, 1888, p. 78 sq. 

*^ See aboye, p. 886 ; and Derenbourg, pp. 889-891. 

^'^ The tradition la reduced to its true proportion e.^. in Bacher, 
MewUssehr, 1888, p. 66 sq. Comp. also on the two Midraahlm, {8, abora. 
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like most of his contemporaries, is said to have died aa a martyr 
in the Barkochba war.** 

Among those scribes who also had intercoai;se with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and EUeser, but stood more or leas in a 
relation of discipleship to them, by far the most celebrated 
was B. Akiba ben Joseph.** He flourished about A.D; 11 0--1 3 5. 
His relations with Gamaliel, Joshua and Elieser have already 
been spoken of (notes 199, 200, 207). He surpassed them 
all in influence and reputation. None gathered about him so 
laige a number of pupils ; ^ none was so glorified by tradition. 
It is scarcely possible however to pluck the historically true 
from the garland of myths. Not even the place of his labours 
is known with certainty ; from the Mishna it seems to have 
been Lydda,*^^ while the Babylonian Talmud names Bene- 
Barak (pns ^33).'^ Such sentences of his as have been handed 
down are not only characteristic of his rigidly legal stand- 
point, but also show that he made dogmatic and philosophic 
questions the subjects of study.*^ like the ancient Zealots, he 
combined national patriotism with religious zeaL Hence he 
bailed the political hero Barkochba as the Messiah,^ and is 
said to have su£fered martyrdom as one of the most eminent 
sacrifices for the national cause.*^ Of his exegetic method it 
can only be said, that it is an exaggeration and degeneration 
of that which prevailed among the Babbis in general, ^ it is 

^ Grilts, !▼. 176. Derenbonrg, p. 436. 

*** See ooDceming bim the Hebrew works of Fnnkel, Briill and Weias ; 
also Joet, Gttch, de$ Judenih. IL 59 aqq. Landan, Monatnchr. fir Geaeh. 
und Wisteruch, des Judenth. 1854, pp. 45-51, 81-93, 130-148. Griitz, Getch. 
der Juden^ iv. 53 aqq. ; Ewald'a Geseh. des VoUces Itrad, vii. 876 aqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 829-331, 395 aqq., 418 aqq. Hamborger, IL 33-43. Bacher, 
Monatnehr. 1883, pp. 254 aqq., 297 aqq., 347 aqq., 419 aqq., 433 aqq. 
Gaatf reand, Biographie des TanaUen RaU Akiba (in Hebrew), Lembeig 1871. 

*«« Derenbonrg, p. 395 aq. *«^ Rosk Tuuhana L 6. 

**' Sanhedrin 82b ; Derenbonrg, pp. 307, 395. 

Si* The aentenoea, Ahotk iiL 13-16. Among them, iiL 15, ia the aaying 
n^ins nienm n&y ^sn, '^Everything la watched (bj- God), bnt freedom Li 
granted (to men).** 

*** Derenboarg,-p. 425 aq^ 

'«• Grilts, IV. 176, 177. Derenbourg, p. 43e. Baober, 1883, p. 256. 
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the art of deducing heaps of Halachoth from every jot of the 
law/' *^ To attain this, the principle was acted on, that no 
word of tlie text was superfluous, that even the slightest, the 
most apparently superfluous elements of the text contain the 
most important trutha*^ It is of much more value than these 
exegetical tricks, and of real epoch-making importance in 
the history of Jewish law, that in the time of Akiba, 
and probably under his direction^ the JBoZacAaA, which had 
hitherto been only orally propagated, was for the firU time 
codified. The various materials were arranged according to 
the point of view of their actual matter, and what was current 
law was recorded in writing together with adductions of the 
divergent views of all the more eminent scribea This work 
forms the foundation of the Mishna of R Judah ha-Nasi, which 
has been preserved to us.*** 

R Tarphon, a priestly scribe, who is said to have been very 
much in earnest about his priestly duties and privileges, so 
far as this was possible after the destruction of the temple, 
was a contemporary of Akiba.*^ He lived at Lydda,*** and 
was chiefly in intercourse with Akiba,**^ but took part in a 

<«• Baeher, IfonatMcAr. 1888, p. 264 sq. 

S4' Thos e^. the particle DK is ssid to indicate, that besides the object 
mentioned^ something eUe is also intended together with it. In the account 
of the creation D^Dm HK is used, because the sun, moon and stars are also 
meant (Wiinsche, BertMh rabba^ p. 6 sq.). Comp. Derenbourg, p 897. 
The proselyte Aquila tried to be faithful to this exegetical principle by 
translating in his Qreek yersion of the Bible 9V9 rw •v^ttpog ««i #vf r4» 
yfv, at which Jerome Tents his just scorn {EptML 57 ad Pammachium^ ell, 
(^, de Vallarsi, L 816). Comp. also, on Aquila as a disciple of Akiba, 
HieronymuSf Comment in Jes. viiL 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 122) : Akibas quern 
magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. Giiits, Gesch. dtr Juden, It. 487. 

*^ That an older work of the time of Akiba is the foundation of our 
present Mishna, may be inferred almost with certainty from its contents. 
That the work in question was edited by Akiba himself may also be accepted 
as probable from the testimony of Epiphanius (haer. $S, 9). For further 
particulars, see § 8. Comp. also Derenbourg, pp. 899-401. 

S49 See in general, Dereubouig, pp. 876-883. Hamburger, iL 1196 sq. 
Bacher, Monatuchr. 1888, pp. 497-^7. 

**^ TaanUk ill 9 ; Baha mezia iv. 8. 

^i rerumo^ik iv. 6, ix. 2 ; N(mrn.6; Becharoth if. i-^ JSmOoA t. 2-9L 
Tosef ta, Mikwaoth, 654. 4, 660. 88. 
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disputation with Eleasar ben Asariah, Ishmael and Joshua."^ 
SubBcquent tradition makes him, like all the scribes of his 
time, a martyr in the Sarkochba war.^ As this is however 
of just the same value as the Christian tradition, which makes 
all the apostles martyrs, he may very well be identical with 
that Trypho with whom Justin met, and who said of himself 
that he had fled from Palestine on account of the war.*^ It 
is peculiar that hard words against the Gospels and against 
the Christian faith should have been reported exactly of 
him.** 

Beside R Tarphon there remain to be mentioned as con- 
temporaries of B. AMba, R Johanan ben Kuri, who lived 
also in the time of Gamaliel IL, Joshua and Elieser, but is 
most frequently spoken of as in intercourse with Akiba ; ^ 
R Simon ben Asai, or merely Ben Asai, who is famed for 

««« Jadajim it. 8. "• GriUa, iv. 179. Derenboarg, p. 486. 

^* Jastin. DiaL c Tryphont^ o. 1 : i/ui 'hi 'Efipatc: U wiptnf*nt^ 

veXXit Ztayit9, The names pCHD snd Tpvipmw are identical, for it cannot 
be proved that the former is a genuine Semitic name, althongh, according 
to its form, this is poedble. The time too exactlj agrees. Hence the 
identity of R Tarphon with Joslan't Trypho has been accepted by many 
scholars. See Wolf, BibUotheca Hehraea, il 887. 

'^ He said that the Gospels ought to be burned although they contained the 
name of God (Shahbath llSa ; Derenbourg, p. 879 sq. ; Bacher, 1883, p. 50C). 
On account of the great interest of R Tarphon to Christian theologians, 
I here give aU the passages of the Mtshna in which he is named: Berachoih 
L8, vi. 8; Peaiu.6; KOajimy.Zx 7>nciiiofft ir. 6, ix. 2 ; JloaserofA iii. 9 ; 
Maaser sheni VL 4, 9; ShahhathiL 2; Erubin ir. 4; PefOcAtmz. 6; Sukica 
iiL 4 ; Bexa iii 5 ; Taanith iil 9 ; Jebamoih xr. 6-7 ; Ketkubolh t. 2, yIL 6, 
ix. 2, 8 ; Nedarim rl 6 ; Nasir t. 5, tL 6 ; KiddusUn ui. 18 ; Baha kamma 
il 5; Baha mena iL 7, ir. 8; Makkolh i 10; Edujoih L 10; Ahoih iL 
15-16; Sehachim z. 8, zL 7; Menaeholh ziL 5; BeehoroOi ii 6-9, ir. 4; 
Keriihoth v. 2-8 ; Kdim zi. 4, 7, zzv. 7 ; Ohalaih zUi. 8, ztI 1 ; Para L 8 ; 
Mikwaoth z. 5 ; Machshirin t. 4 ; Jadajim ir. 8. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the indez to Zuckermanders edition. 

*** In the time of Gamaliel, Bosh hashana 148. In the time of Joshua, 
Tosefta, Taanith 217. 14. In the time of Elieser, Tosefta, Orla 45. 1. 
Kelim 575. 18, 20. In assodation with Akiba, Bosh haOiana vr. 5; 
Bechoroih ti. 6 ; Temura I 1 ; Uksin iiL 5. Toeofta, Pesachim 155. 27* 
Comp. iQ genera], Hamburger, iL 490 sq. Baclier, Monatsschr. 1888, 
p. 587 aq. 
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